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DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, AND COMMERCE 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1954 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 18, 1953. 
STATEMENT OF THE SECRETARY 


WITNESSES 


HON. JOHN FOSTER DULLES, SECRETARY 

DONALD B. LOURIE, UNDER SECRETARY 

EDWARD T. WAILES, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRA- 
TION DESIGNEE 

EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. CLevenGER. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Secretary, in accordance with the custom which has been 
followed by this committee, we shall be glad to hear your general 
statement at this time. You may place any prepared statement you 
have in the hands of the secretary and you may proceed off the record 
if you would like to tell us what the conditions of the world are, which 
you want us to know. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Secretary Duturs. Thank you very much, Mr. Chauman. I shall 
go over the world situation with a view to indicating where money 
has to be spent and my ideas as to whether the amount can be increased 
or decreased. 

At the moment | do not deal particularly, for this purpose, with 
the question of through what department to spend, because there is a 
good deal of uncertainty in many respects at the present time as to 
the future scope of activity of the State Department; whether certain 
operating functions will be recommended to Congress to be taken 
away from the State Department or whether additional ones might 
be put under it. 


STUDY OF DEPARTMENT ORGANIZATION 


One of the matters which is being studied by the President and the 
commiitee of which Mr. Nelson Rockefeller is chairman is the pos- 
sible reorganization of the departments to make the work more effec- 
tive. In that connection they are studying the question as to whether 
the Information Service, including the Voice of America, should all 
or in part remain under State Department auspices; whether the TCA 
should be under State Department auspices or combined with the 
MSA: and whether the MSA might perhaps be combined with the 
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TCA and put under or outside the State Department. There are 
differences not yet resolved as to whether it is possible to relieve the 

State Department of operating responsibilities without losing control 
of f for ‘elon polic Vv. 

My own hope is that it will be found possible to relieve the State 
Department of operating responsibilities. I think probably with 
adequate safeguards it can be done without the State Department 
losing control over foreign policy. 

There has been a tendency on the part of some of the independent 
agencies to try to operate independently in the foreign field, to have 
their own Ambassadors. There has been quite a confusing situation 
in some of the capitals, notably Paris, where there have been 5 or 6 
Ambassadors representing different departments of the Government. 
The result is that our Government does not speak with a single or 
consistent voice in these areas. That sort of thing I think should be 
corrected. There is agreement that it should be corrected, but the 
precise mechanism which the President may recommend has not yet 
been finally decided on by him. 

Therefore, in speaking about external monetary requirements I 
speak without prejudice to the question as to whether or not it may be 
decided by the Executive and the Congress to include or exclude some 
of these activities from the responsibility of the Department of State 


STATUS OF THE INFORMATION PROGRAM 


| think it has already been made clear that we are not at this time 
asking for appropriations for the Information Service and the Voice of 
America. The entire future of that venture is so obscure that it seems 
to be quite unrealistic to present any budgetary request at this time. 
The nature of the operation, assuming it is continued at all, has yet 
to be explored. My own feeling in that matter is that first there may 
be a place for an official radio broadcast, primarily in an effort to 
reach the people behind the Iron Curtain, in terms of a straight news 
report, reporting the expressions and developments within the free 
world which do not otherwise get into that area. When you get into 
the realm of propaganda the role of the Voice of America depends a 
good deal upon what the policies are which the Voice is supposed to 
implement. 

Up to the present time the Voice has been trying to function without 
any adequate policy guidance. What is the purpose of broadcasting 
to Czechoslovakia of Albania or Guatemala or China? What are our 
policies? They are not sufficiently well-defined policies so that the 
Voice people know what lines to take. The result of that is that they 
spread what various people think is interesting or instructive matter. 
[t may be interesting to them, but a good deal of it is not interesting to 
me, and I often doubt whether it is interesting to those who listen. 
The future of that is being studied primarily in relation to the Psycho- 
logical Strategy Board. Until there is some decision there it is foolish 
to think of appropriating for the future. As I said the other day, it is 
on a kind of standby basis at the present time. What will be the 
eventual recommendation I do not know. 


EUROPE 


[ might start with Europe. Last month Mr. Stassen and [ went 
over there for a short trip to try to form an opinion as to the likelihood 
of the European c ‘ontinental powers cre ating a single army as projected 

by the European Defense Community Treaty, which was signed last 
May but which had been dormant since then up to the time that Mr 
Stassen and I went abroad. Our trip there has put a good deal of life 
into that proposal, so much so that it is now an active matter before 
each 1 of the 6 parliaments concerned. We are very anxious to see 
that carried out. We realize it is primarily a matter for them to decide 
for themselves, but if they should decide not to move in that direction, 
which they are free to do, we might have to revise much of our thinking 
in relation to that area and its defensibility. 

We shall be having a meeting of the NATO Council on the 23d of 
April in Paris, at which time plans will be made for the NATO budget, 
you might say, or the budget of the member countries for the next 
year, in terms of military expenditures. Some of the European 
governments think that the military appropriations they are making 
are close to the limit of their resources, and we ourselves are inclined 
to think they are about at a maximum. 

The French position, of course, is greatly affected by the war in 
Indochina. I will come to that again when we get to that part of 
the world. At the moment one can say that the drain of the Indochina 
war, both in terms of money and in terms of manpower, particularly 
of officers, on France is very serious. They are dubious of their 
ability to make an adequate contribution to the European defense 
force matching that of the Germans. They are afraid that unless 
they can do that the army will be dominated by the Germans, and 
that is something that the French view with considerable alarm. 

I think the decision to be taken in this next mecting of the NATO 
Council will be extremely important. They may call for a United 
States appropriation comparable to that of the past. I do not think 
it will be any more, and it could be considerably less. 


MIDDLE EAST AND NEAR EAST 


The situation in the Middle East and Near East is quite precarious 
There is a fanatical feeling which has developed there in many of the 
people, so that they are anti-Western, particularly anti-British and 
anti-French, and to some extent anti-American. It is very difficult 
to deal with the problems there on a rational basis, because when 
people get fanatical, they often act in strange ways. That area is 
important to us not merely because of the long background of cultural 
and historical association but also, of course, it has great strategic 
value and great economic value. More than one-half of the world’s 
known oil reserves are in that area. From a strategic standpoint it 
includes the so-called lifeline between the East and the West, which is 
still very important despite the increased use of air traffic. 

There is a proposal to develop what is called MEDO, Middle East 
Defense Organization, which, if it is developed, would be more of a 
consultative association than anything compact such as the NATO is; 
but where the interested countries would come together to discuss 











plans for common security and to concert those plans if possible. 
As an essential element in the development of a sound position in the 
area there should be consummated a peace between Israel and the 
Arab States. 

I am going out to visit that part of the world, I hope, early in 
May, following my return from the NATO Council meeting at the 
end of April, to get a firsthand impression of conditions there. I feel 
concerned by what I have so far learned about conditions there. | 
think we may have to try to develop some fresh policies for that area. 
Uhe drift is dangerously unfavorable to us. 

There are pending proposals for the settlement of the controversy 
about the seizure of the Abadan Refinery by the Iranian Government. 
Those have gone through niany transformations and modifications. 
The pending proposal, if accepted, would provide for a settlement of 
the compensation issue and would involve the United States in mak- 
ing a large commitment. to purchase oil and to make some advance 
payment on that account, in order to rehabilitate the Iranian economy 
which has been sadly depleted as a result of the failure to get any oil 
revenues now for a year or more. The present indications are that 
those proposals will be rejected by Iran, although we are stil] awaiting 
a final reply. 

[ think it will probably be desirable to spend some money in the 
Near and Middle East. perhaps a little bit more than we have been 
spending, but it would not reach into a large figure. Any increase 
would be primarily to provide a minimum of armament. I assume- 
here satisfactory progress in plans for the defense of the area, and | 
repeat my hope that there can be peace between the Arab States and 
Israel. 

There may be useful activity in the way of assisting in better health 
and economic conditions. There is a great deal of disease and poverty 
there. I think our people could show the way to better health, and 
that might be a way of restoring more good will. which we deeply 
desire. That, again, however, involves a relatively minor cost as these 


things go, 


PAKISTAN AND INDIA 


We pass on to Pakistan and India. There has been in those coun- 
tries a pretty substantial program of aid. I forget what the figures are 
this year. Was it about $40 million or $50 million to India? 

Mr. Lourie. I think it was: yes, sir. 

Secretary Duties. There was something on that general order, and 
around $20 million or $30 million for Pakistan. 

[ think that that whole program needs to be pretty carefully re- 
viewed to be sure that what we do spend is being spent in the most 
effective way, having regard to the long-term future of India. 

That, again, is a matter which I will look into to learn more about 
when I am in India, as I expect to be the latter part of May. 

The Pakistan appropriation is generally on somewhat of a pro rata 
basis to that of India. The problems of Pakistan are great. For 
example, I believe they have a serious drought there this year. 

In this area, as in all areas in general, I do not believe. myself, 
that good relations are subject to being bought by grants: and that 
we ought to as rapidly as possible shift from Government grants to 
private activities, which I think often can develop mutually advan- 
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tageous intercourse with other countries much more effectively than 
the Government itself can. Government loans are apt to be suspect 
by the recipient country. 


POINT 4 PROGRAMS OF PRIVATE FOUNDATIONS 


Many of the private foundations are carrying on what you might 
call the equivalent of a point 4 program, often more effectively than 
the Government could do it. Government tends to be suspect 
Government is often ponderous. Government may spend more 
money than is necessary. 


ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION PROGRAM IN MEXICO 


The Rockefeller Foundation, of which I was chairman has a project 
[ have often spoken of for Mexico. I think it is doing an amazing 
job in transforming the agricultural life of Mexico in terms of finding 
new breeds of wheat and corn which are resistant to the droughts and 
blights which are prevalent in that country, so that the man who 
plants will be able to reap something for what he is planting, which is 
often now not the case. That program has made very good progress. 
It has been under way for about 5 years. It may be another 5 years 
before the new breeds which have been developed are available i 
adequate commercial quantities. It has been done so skillfully that 
a relatively small expenditure will make quite a change, we think, in 
the life of Mexico. It has been costing about $250,000 a year. That 
is a small amount but that rate of appropriation, if skillfully managed 
and handled by the best people, can do a great deal to improve condi- 
tions in other countries and do so in a way to promote good will, 

I think that is the type of thing that needs to be studied, and that 
perhaps Government can gradually get out of the business of handling 
activities of that sort through public appropriations. In some cases 
we have to move gradually, because the abrupt shock of a total change 
might have serious political repercussions. It might be misunder- 
stood. But my hope is gradually te work our way out of that type 
of grant aid and as far as practic ‘able to replace it by programs which 
perhaps the larger foundations and private companies will develop, 
perhaps with some governmental help but not of great magnitude. 

It is important, as I say, not to change in a way which involves a 
shock or suggestions that we are cutting off this aid for the reason 
that we do not value their friendship or do not value good relations. 
I think it can be done, but I would ask you not to require us to do it 
with such abruptness as to cause a great, serious shock. 


SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Let us now turn to Southeast Asia, where we find very serious trouble 
areas in Indochina particularly and Malaya to a lesser extent. 

As I pointed out in talking about Europe, the situation in Indochina 
is serious because of its repercussions on the position of France on the 
Continent and the ability to build enough strength on the Continent 
so that it can stand by itself and not have to be constantly bolstered 
by the United States. 

Considering the military situation in Indochina solely in geographic 
terms, I can say it is not so favorable as we might have expected at 
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the beginning of the campaign season in October. In this war, which 
is more fluid than Korea, I understand that more villages are held by 
the Communists than was the case a year ago. The expenditure and 
the drain on France have not decreased. This is not the whole picture 
The French Union Armies are increasing in strength. There has been 
improvement in the political outlook of the Indochinese States. Since 
I have been Secretary—it has only been a short time—TI have been 
giving impetus to plans by which the French hope to find a way to 
increase and to use to better advantage the indigenous forces. We 
have found somewhat belatedly that the South Koreans, under proper 
training and with proper equipment have great fighting qualities. 
They are just as good fighters as any other people are. They are 
entirely adequate. And we believe that if the French would follow 
along some of the lines we have developed, they would be able to get 
much better results and to some extent ease the strain on their own 
manpower. 

Furthermore, the indigenous forces in their own land, with their 
own customs, can generally be maintained in the military service at 
much less expense than Europeans can. They are not accustomed to 
the same standards of food. You do not have to import the food 
over long distances and expensive trade routes. They are not accus- 
tomed to the refinements in the way of the most modern equipment. 

It is important that the people there also should appreciate the 
extent to which in‘reality they have been promised, and I think are 
assured of, a large degree of political independence once the struggle 
is over. If the native peoples are still under the impression that all 
they are fighting for is to keep the French there as their colonial 
masters, they will not put much spirit into that kind of a fight. 
Much has been done and I think will be done to improve that. situa- 
tion, and I have exerted such influence as I had as a friend to encourage 
activity along that line. 

Marshal Juin went up to Korea a few days ago with some of his 
people, and they are going back now with some of our people to 
Indochina. That is a point which will be very fully discussed when 
the French Premier and Foreign Minister come to this country, 
which they will probably do the end of this month. That situation 
may call for a somewhat larger expenditure on our part to promote 
new arrangements. My feeling is that that is one of the situations 
in which we must avoid being pennywise and pound foolish. We 
must put into that effort enough to regain the initiative and extend 
the area under control of the anti-communist forces and thus prevent 
this war from going on as a recurrent drain as it is at the present time. 

Today we are putting in quite a lot of money. We are carrying 
approximately one-third of the total cost of that Indochina war. 
It would, in the long run, be economical to spend somewhat more 
for 1 year or 18 months if at the end of that time we could feel that 
the expenditure could be drastically and progressively reduced. 

However, to a considerable extent that is a military judgment 
which we are studying, and I do not know yet the answer our military 
advisers will come up with, 
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FORMOSA 


I will move on to Formosa, where we are quite far behind in meeting 
the pledges we gave about the delivery of equipment. We have 
delivered about 30 percent, I believe, of what was promised for the 
last fiscal year. If we bring that back to schedule that may take 
some more money. 

All this relates to the Korean situation, which is extremely difficult 
to budget. I think we must consider, as the President indicated in 
his message to Congress, that that is all part really of a single situa- 
tion and that the creation of a potential force on Formosa is very 
important to prevent the diversion of Chinese forces to the two flank 
positions of Indochina and Korea. At the moment the Chinese are 
not themselves—at least in any numbers—in Indochina. There is a 
very large army positioned at the border. Some Chinese equipment 
is going in to aid the rebels. If the Chinese are not kept sufficiently 
pinned down elsewhere they could send in more, and they would 
likely do so if they considered the situation in Indochina made it 
necessary. 

I do not believe it is possible to clean up the two flank positions 
without having some further pressure against the center. I think 
our program there must consider the situation as a whole. There is 
no use making a big expenditure to try to clean up the situation in 
Indochina only to face a repetition of the Korean episode. We 
defeated the North Koreans, whereupon the Chinese forces marched 
in. 

LATIN AMERICA 


There are many other areas I could speak about, but I would like 
to speak about Latin America, because that is an area in which we 
have a continuing interest. 

Latin America’s position in recent years has been relatively stable. 
Yet many elements in the picture are not good. There has been some 
growth of communism. It is in the main underground, but has 
emerged pretty much in Guatemala. It is spreading anti-American 
sentiments or anti-United States sentiments among the peoples. 
Economic frustration and unemployment provide a field for its devel- 
opment. 

We must always take heed that our economic assistance brings 
benefit to those who need improvement of their lot and that the aid 
we give does not merely go in at the top and stay there. It does not 
do good just to help at the top and still leave a condition of im- 
poverishment and ill will among the mass of the workers who are being 
activated by Communist agitators into a strong sentiment against the 
Yankee. 

I am studying very carefully with my new Assistant Secretary for 
Latin-American Affairs steps which may be taken which to a very 
considerable extent we can operate through improved cultural rela- 
tions, with more visits. There is no area in the world where as much 
can be accomplished by good cultural relations, I think, as in South 
America. That, fortunately, is something that does not cost very 
much in the way of money. I do not foresee any requirements for 
large grants in South America. 
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There will be some for cultural exchanges, for technical assistance, 
and soon. Again, to speak of the Rockefeller Foundation, they have 
done more to win good will in South America than any other organiza- 
tion in a long time because of their work in the field of health and 
what they have done to eradicate yellow fever, malaria, and so forth, 
in those areas. It has had a tremendous influence. 


ECONOMIES IN WASHINGTON 


Coming back now to Washington, I would just say there that we are 
extremely anxious to be economical. I think you will find that we will 
be. Ihave asked Mr. Lourie, who I think is one of the most competent 
executives in the country, to come in here and be Under Secretary for 
Administration. He has already taken ste fat to effect very consider- 
able economies here in Washington. There are a number abroad that 
can be effected 

I am very happy with the way the work is getting under way, con- 
sidering we have only had about a month to do it. About how many 
have we cut off? 

Mr. Lourtr. So far 1,066. 

Secretary Duties. We have cut out 1,066 since Mr. Lourie has been 
there. That means a very substantial saving in terms of dollars. | 
do not know how much it is. 

Mr. Lourie. For the 4 months of this fiscal year, Mr. Secretary, 
we will make a saving of approximately $3,700,000. 

Secretary Duties. That is just on parse. 

Mr. Lourie. Payroll, communications, travel, and supplies. 

Secretary Duuues. Well, that is just a beginning. 

Mr. Lourtr. I hope so. 

Secretary Duties. But it does indicate the spirit in which we are 
beginning 

| think, Mr. Chairman, that we will have—certainly we will try to 
deserve—very good relations with your committee. We know you 


have a very great responsibility. The desire of this administration is 
to be frugal, to balance the budget, and to trim our expenditures 
accordingly. The State Department is in complete accord with 


that policy 

If anybody asks at any time for any money from you that he cannot 
justify, you call me up and tell me, because the principle on which we 
are operating is that we do not ask for money first and then decide 
later on how we will spend it. We have to know how we will spend it 
and it has to have a reason which will appeal to you. If we do have a 
reason that appeals to you, which we can honestly say is important 
from the standpoint of the national security and welfare of the United 
States, | know we will have a sympathetic hearing from you. 

We may not always agree. If we disagree it will be honest and 
friendly disagreement. I think we will agree. Thank you. 

Mr. Cievencer. I might say to you, Mr. Secretary, with regard to 
this committee that the men on my left and Mr. Sikes are new mem- 
bers. Mr. Rooney, Mr. Preston, and I have been on this committee 
for some years past 

There is very little of a partisan nature which takes place in this 
committee. I am proud ef every one of our committee members, 
because they are good Americans, with an objective such as you have 
expressed; and, I might say, like you expressed to me. 


Secretary Duties. Thank vou. 

Mir. CLEVENGER. So that good relations are assured before we 

tart. We will look over carefully, as we always have done, every 

xpenditure that goes through here. We may sometimes in our 
dom or lack of it make some changes in the appropriations 


RELATIONS WITH THE ARAB WORLD 
| was particularly interested, Mr. Secretary, in your expressing 


oncern about the Arab world. That has been one of my concerns 


i long time, because of the fact that these 300 million plus people 


ve traditionally been friends of America. In the last 2 or 3 years 
they have seemed to drift over into the position « f being more or less 
friendly to America 


Ni Rioor ey and | h ve heen on the Committee ior \iutual YNECULILY 


\ppropriations. He presently is on that committec Last year | 
ved with hi n 
In the area of Palestine alone ] think we had a im of money ol 
$65 million last year. That is at least half as much money as you 


expre sed India alone would want, for her oTrent population 


They maintain an army which is out of all proportion to any 
threats from neighbors that they might have. I think they have about 

quarter million men and women, because they have an Amazon 
army as well, a very fanatical and very hard-fighting force. 

| think that something should be done to allay that great threat 
in the Near East, with this antagonism and hatred that seems to exist 
in the area of Palestine. 

We had a situation last year where we provided money not only 
to feed those expelle es from Palestine but also for the forces that drove 
them out. 

Those Arabs for 3,000 years have lived as neighbors with thei 
Semitic brothers and have lived peaceably until recently. There are 
some 800,000 or 900,000 who are refugees. At that time, when we 
heard the testimony, many were living down in the district near Aden 
in the desert, which is a place of deplorable conditions, so far as anyone 
existing there is concerned. Many of them had to give up their 
homes, which they had owned, and some of them were people of 
affluence. They had to leave 

That is probably the tender spot of all of this Near East situation, 
and something should be done to bring these people into a state of 
lesser suspicion of one another, and to not have the people armed to the 
teeth and anxious to shoot. 

Secretary Duties. I should have spoken, Mr. Chairman—I meant 
to do so but forgot it—about this refugee problem 

Mr. CLevenGcer. Yes. 

Secretary Duuies. As you remind me, there was appropriated 
about $65 million, I think, for the current year. We have not been 
able to spend nearly all of it. 

Mr. Cievencer. I| did not think they would. 

Secretary Duties. Therefore, we are reducing our request in that 
respect for the coming year. 

Now, the reason is that there is no practical program for resettling 
these refugees. They do not want to go, and there is no particular 
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place for them to go if they did want to go. They just continue to 
exist there in squalor. Something needs very badly to be done to 
cure that situation. 

POINT 4 PROGRAM 


Mr. CLevenGeER. I might say to you that I am not soliciting more 
business, but that point 4 program, part of which was formerly 1 in this 
committee, has been lately removed. As you have said, you have to do 
something with it. I can assure you that had the sums gone through 
this committee they would not have been appropriated ‘unless some- 
body could have shown us a plan of something to do. 

Secretary Duties. Yes. 

Mr. CLevencer. I submit it to you as a worthy thought that you 
do not let these fellows scatter it any further. 

Secretary Duties. Yes. 

Mr. Cievencer. This committee did a good job of looking after 
point 4. I remember that we had too much money in Central America 
at one time, for a certain class of projects, some 5 or 6 years ago. 
They could not find matching funds, and we were moving too fast 
for their economies to get in with us. Those things did not help 
improve our relations down there. It does not help when you upset 
an economy based on a peso a day by offering men $100 a day, some- 
times, which could be made by going into the jungle to reclaim raw 
rubber. That was just foolish to do, because we upset their whole 
economy when we did it. The aftermath of that, it seems to me, we 
are reaping in South America. It was an unwise thing to do when they 
did it, but I want to assure = that we would have given it great 
consideration. I remember it, because I sat on that committee for 
4 or 5 weeks last spring, and [ ced the whole story, both the military 
and the point 4 aid program. I will say to you it would have been a 
much better program and much less expensive if that particular part 
of it had gone through this committee, with men like these gentlemen 
with me working on it, because we would have given them everything 
they could justify, and we would not have an imbalance of funds in 
some places and a lack of them in others. 

I think if you can move into the Near East and do something on 
- at situation, and bring the friendship of the Arab people back from 

Casablanca to the Philippines, it might be of value. Over there the 
Moro has traditionally been our friend. He never joined in any 
rebellion against us in the | Philippines. It would be a master stroke 
if we got them on our side. The other side does not have much to 
offer them in the last instance. I just hope you can do it. I pray 
for you. 

Secretary Duturs. May I be excused, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. CLevencer. Do any of you gentlemen have any questions 
you want to address to the Secretary shortly? His fourth conference 
today is scheduled shortly. 

Secretary Duties. This is my third appearance on the Hill today, 
and I have a meeting to prepare for, for 4 o’clock. 

Mr. Covupert. There*are a number of questions I should like to 
ask, Mr. Secretary, but I shall refrain from doing so at this time and 
merely take the opportunity of saying to him that I am pleased that 
he is the Secretary; that I know no one better qualified for the job. 

Secretary Du uuEs. Is this for the record? 
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Mr. Couprrt. Certainly. 

Secretary Dutuzs. I am proud of that. 

Mr. Coupert. There are a number of questions, but I shall not ask 
them at this time. I like very much what you had to say about 
purposes and objectives. 

Mr. CLevencer. If you wish to make any replies off the record, 
Mr. Secretary, you may do so and please so indicate. 

Mr. Coupert. I should like to ask you 1 or 2 questions off the 
record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Roonry. You may answer this off the record, if you wish, M1 
Secretary. What is the present situation in Japan now that the 
Yoshida government has fallen? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


POSTPONEMENT OF CONSIDERATION OF INFORMATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Preston. I was quite disturbed by your announcement to the 
committee that you were not asking any funds for the information 
program. Were you referring to the formation program or the 
Voice of America? 

Secretary Dutuxs. I do not think we are asking at this time for 
funds for either; is that not correct? 

Mr. Louris. It is part of the budget, sir; but because there are 
two investigations going on, one by the Jackson committee and on¢ 
by Dr. Johnson, who is heading up that information program, we 
felt that we were not in a position realistically to come to you with 
a proposal. We were hopeful that you would permit us to go through 
those investigations and come up with a report before we got down 
to the dollars-and-cents part of it. 

Mr. Preston. Are you people pleading guilty to these committees 
as of now? ‘That is, in effect, what you are doing. You are pleading 
guilty to these investigating committees by saying, ‘‘We are not 
going to ask for any money now. We are assuming that they are 
going to disclose conditions such that it will necessitate a complete 
shakeup.” 

Mr. Lourie. May I tell you, sir, what I know about it? The 
Jackson committee was appointed by the President to study psycho- 
logical activities. That committee, in studying that, also would take 
in the MSA information program and the IIA, in their studies. So 
it is all wrapped up in one. It is not an investigation as such. 

Mr. Preston. These are investigating committees outside of the 
Congress? 

Mr. Lourtgr. Oh; yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. They are your own investigating committees? 

Secretary Duties. Yes. 1 think perhaps “investigating” is not 
the right word to use here. 

Mr. Rooney, That is probably not the proper term. 

Secretary Duties. It has an implication which I do not think Mr. 
Lourie intended. They are investigating in the sense that they are 
looking into the best way to use this organization for the future. 

Mr. Preston. I had in mind that perhaps ° vou were referring to the 
Senate invest igations that were going on. 

Secretary Duties. No. 
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Mr. Lourie. I probably did not use the term properly. 

Secretary Duties. Down here, Mr. Lourie, the word investigating 
means only one thing. 

\ir. Preston. It will be your purpose, I assume, to carry on an 
rmMation program? 

Secretary Duties. You say it will be my purpose? I do not know 

hether or not an information program will be left in the State 
Department 

Mr. Preston. Are you in favor of an information program? 

Secretary Duties. I am in favor of an imformation program 
although not of the magnitude and lack of clear purpose that now 
exists. — there is no clear purpose that underlies it and the 
result is a great deal of miscellaneous material is sent out. ‘‘There is 
a book I like, so I will spend a few thousand dollars and send it to all 
the libraries in the world.”’ Or somebody else savs he has a song he 
likes and they say, ‘That is a nice song; let us play it over the Voice of 
America.”’ 

it is not focused today. I believe that there is a place very definitely 
for a Voice of America, although I think it is well to change the name 
of it; and for a program, an information program. But I think it needs 
to be focused to more specific objectives which will be on the one hand 
more effective and on the other hand more economical. Whether or 
not it should be left in whole or in part under the direction of the State 
Department ] am not sure 

There are certain aspe¢ ts of an information program which involve 
giving current information to our Embassies and maybe having a 
room in the Embassy building where people cen go and get maga- 
zines and newspapers and books which are Aches to American life. 
I think that type of thing, if we carry it on, should probably be very 
closely under State Department direction. Other aspects of it 1] 
am not so sure about 

Mr. Presron. Our main target in this program is Russia. One 
man who perhaps knows as much about that situation as anyone else 
in the country is Gen. Beedle Smith, and in the book that he wrote 
he credited the broadcasting effort of the Voice of America with a 
great degree of success in Russia. 

Now I am very much afraid that we have permitted attacks on the 
program to the point where it has really impaired its effectiveness. 
We have done it ourselves. We have aided and abetted the Russians, 
here in our own country, in attacking this program and condemning 
it. I do not know how effective we can make it now after it has been 
rolled through the mud, as it has; but I, for one 

Secretary Dues (interrupting). Mr. Chairman, J must be excused; 
[ have a very important engagement 

Mr. Preston. There is not anything more important than dealing 
with the Appropriations Committee. ‘T would like to have you bac Kc 
again some time. 

Secretary Duties. I have spent 5 hours today on the Hill— 

Mr. Preston. You have not spent it with us. 

Secretary Duties. No; 1 spent an hour with you. I explained to 
the chairman when I came here that I had an extremely important 
meeting with other Cabinet officers at 4 o’clock and that I would be 
here as long as I could stay consistent with that. If you want to 
talk to me more about the Voice of America, I would be glad to come 
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back; although there are other people who know much more about it 
than I do. We have anew Director, Dr. Johnson, who is I think an 
extremely qualified person and I suggest that you talk to him about 
what he thinks the future of this program is. He is the head of one 
of these groups that is studying its future. He knows much more 
about it than I do. 

[ hope and believe that it has a future, but I have no control over 
the activities that you referred to, which you think are inimical to 
the Voice of America. If you have complaints on that score, there 
are other places to make them than to me. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. May I suggest, Mr. Secretary, that Mr. Sikes, 
who is the only member here who has not had an opportunity to ask 
a question, be given that opportunity now? 

Mr. Sikes. Mr. CHarrMan, I do not want to interfere with the 
Secretary’s commitments on appointments. I think we should have 
an opportunity to talk with him again, if he feels that he is required 
to leave now. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. I am going to exact a promise from him that he 
will come back some time. 

Secretary Duties. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman; I should 
like to. 

Mr. CievenGer. It has been very fine to have you here. 


Tuurspay, Marcu 19, 1953 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF UNDER SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION 


WITNESSES 


DONALD B. LOURIE, UNDER SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION 

EDWARD T. WAILES, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRA- 
TION (DESIGNEE) 

EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. CLevencer. The committee will come to order. We will have 
a general statement from the Under Secretary for Administration, 
Mr. Lourie. You may proceed. 

Mr. Louris. Thank you. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, yesterday Secretary 
Dulles referred to a reorganization of the State Department in his 
preliminary remarks. I should like very much to enlarge on that a 
little bit and tell you what we are trying to do. 

The Secretary has felt that he would like to have the State Depart- 
ment a foreign-policymaking department rather than an operating 
one. He believes that he can make his greatest contribution to his 
country if he can spend his time thinking about and planning foreign 
policy. He firmly believes that we should take the initiative, rather 
than be on the defense, so far as our foreign policy is concerned, and 
that we should be working toward peace and avoiding devastating 
mishaps. 
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To reorganize the Department following his wishes is the problem 
which he has passed along to me and to others. I should like to just 
give you a little picture of where it stands, because it does have its 
relation to the budget. 

Yesterday, I might say, I used a wrong term, “investigating,’’ when 
I referred to the present studies being conducted. There are a num- 
ber of committees which have been appointed by the President. There 
is the President’s Advisory Committee on Government Organization, 
the membership of which, as you know, is Mr. Rockefeller, Dr. Flem- 
ming, and Dr. Eisenhower. 

We have sent that group a framework, if you will, of Foreign Serv- 
ice Organization. They have considered it, taken it to the Mutual 
Security Agency group, Mr. Stassen’s Agency, and from there it went 
to Defense. From there it went to the Bureau of the Budget, and it 
is coming back to us, in the hope that we can get it to the President 
and to you gentlemen for your consideration. 

That organization follows this general line: It means that the TCA, 
which is now part of the State Department but not in its budget—that 
is point 4, as you well know—will come out of the State Department 
and will no longer be a part of the State Department. It also means 
that the international information program will probably no longer be 
in State, but will be in an agency by itself. 

I should like, again, to refer to particular committees. There is a 
committee studying psychological warfare and international relations 
and national security, and that is the President’s Committee on 
International Information Activities, headed up by William Jackson. 
The purpose of that, of course, is to survey and evaluate the Govern- 
ment’s information activities. As I understand it, they will go into 
psychological warfare, the MSA information program and our own 
information program. 

It does not look as though they would be finished and make their 
report until about the end of April. That will affect the Voice of 
America and other parts of the information program. Therefore, | 
do not believe we can come to you with a very realistic budget on 
that activity at this time even though it is part of the State Depart- 
ment’s budget. 

Now, in addition to this committee, Dr. Robert Johnson, the 
president of Temple University, has been appointed as Administrator 
and he and his group are studying the information program. They 
should come up with their suggestions and recommendations at 
about the same time, the end of April, we hope, and then we can 
come to you, if it is still a part of the State Department, with a more 
realistic approach to this whole program. 

One member of the committee asked the Secretary yesterday if he 
believed in the Voice. I believe that was the way it was put and | 
am sorry he is not here now. I might say that I, for one, believe in 
the Voice of America and the international information program if it 
is properly conducted. I am sure there is room for improvement. 

So we come to you to discuss the budget for 1953-54 with those 
considerations before us. 

I should like to add, before asking Mr. Wilber to continue, that 
we have tried to tighten the belt already. 


15 
SAVINGS DURING CURRENT FISCAL YEAR 


In the last 4 months of the fiscal year we expect to save $3.7 million, 


in addition to what we have saved, $2% million, in the building pro- 
gram in Germany. Also, by not filling vacancies and by eliminating 
jobs we will have eliminated about 1,066 positions. So we are really 
tightening the belt, we believe, and therefore we come into the budget 
for 1953-54 hoping that we can come to you with a realistic budget 
program. 

TOTAL OF BUDGET ESTIMATE FOR 1954 


I do not know whether you want me to talk about figures or not, 
Mr. Wilber. As I understand it, the budget which was approved by 
the Bureau of the Budget for this Department for 1954 is $331 million. 
That has now been trimmed down $65 million. 

Mr. Wiiser. To $266 million. 

Mr. Lourtz. To $266 million. So we come to you to talk about 
the $266 million, with the background or framework of the reorgan- 
ization, because the $266 million includes the money suggested for 
the Voice and other parts of the international program which, as I say, 
we are not prepared to defend and should not try to do until we get 
more information. 

Talking of that budget of $266 million, I would hope that we could 
ask Mr. Wilber to go on from there. I also want to say that I appre- 
ciate the reception that you have given us. Mr. Wailes and I are 
newcomers. This is our maiden voyage to your committee. We are 
anxious to cooperate and give you all the help we can and to work as 
closely as we can with you. 

[ would suggest, Mr. Chairman, if it is agreeable with you, that we 
address ourselves to the phases of the budget which come under the 
$266 million, which have nothing to do with the information program 
at the moment, or Germany; if that is agreeable. 

Mr. Sixes. Will you repeat that statement, please? I am not sure 
I understand what you would like to leave out. 

Mr. Lourir. At this point, sir, we would like to leave out a dis- 
cussion of the international information program, which is under 
study, and the Germany phase of the program. 

Mr. Sikes. I see. 

Mr. Louris. Is that right, Mr. Wilber? 

Mr. Wixper. That is correct. 

Mr. Srxes. Until there is a greater clarification in your own minds 
on what you want to do? 

Mr. Lovurisz. Right. 

Mr. Wiuper. We are prepared, of course, to talk about the GOA 
appropriation, but, that comes under the foreign aid bill, so it will go 
before anotber subcommittee. 

Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Secretary, the actual appropriations last 
year in this committee were a little different. Of course, these figures 
look somewhat high to us. We appropriated $217,664,174 here last 
year. 

Mr. Wiser. That is correct. That is the basic appropriation 
passed by the Congress. The $266 million for 1954 is an adjusted 
figure created by the comparative transfers from activities financed by 
other appropriations, including GOA. 
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Mr. Louris. Let me see if 1 understand it myself. Perhaps I do not. 
[ assume that the budget on which we are working now was $285 
million, which was later changed to $294 million. 

Mr. Witser. The $285 million, Mr. Lourie, is adjusted for activities 
that are proposed for financing directly by the State Department in 
the future, and, therefore, the appropriations for the current year 
have been increased in order to have them on a comparable basis. 

Mr. CLevencer. Yet the requests do not now come to this com- 
mittee for that German appropriation and are not referred to this 
committee for action? 

Mr. Witser. That comes under the foreign aid bill, of course, and 
goes before the other subcommittee. 

Mr. Lourie. I see. I thought it all came to you. It does eventu- 
ally, but here we address ourselves to the other part of it. 

Mr. Witser. That is correct. 

Mr. Louris. I see. 

Mr. Ctevencer. | bring this to your attention because it is just a 
little confusing to the members of the committee. 

Mr. Lourir. Yes 

Mr. CLtevenGcer. You are looking at last year’s appropriations. 

Mr. Lourte. Well, we should have those clear. 

Mr. CLevenGcer. Yes 


APPROPRIATIONS, 1953, AND EstiMaTss, 1954 


Mr. Stxes. Mr. Chairman, I am not sure that I followed this con- 
versation. May we have a statement of the actual appropriation for 
fiscal 1953 and the proposed appropriation for fiscal 1954? 

Mr. Wiuser. Yes; | have that. 

Mr. Srxes. You will give that? 

Mr. Wiiger. Yes, Mr. Sikes. I will insert a table for the record 
which reflects that. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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Mr. CLevENGER. I| just spoke of this so that we would get our 
thinking clear. 

Mr. Lourie. Quite so, sir. 

Mr. CLevenGer. It will be somewhat of a puzzle to the committee. 

Mr. Lourie. I think, if it is all right with you, sir, Mr. Wilber 
could start on that. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. It is quite agreeable, unless there are some 
questions, 

Mr. Bow. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Wilber, we will be glad to hear from you at 
this time. 

GENERAL BupGet STATEMENT 


WITNESS 
EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


RELATIONSHIP OF REVISED ESTIMATES, 1954, TO ORIGINAL ESTIMATES 
AND CURRENT APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Wiitper. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, before you start 
consideration of our estimates in detail, I would like to summarize 
the relationship of our revised estimates for 1954 to our original sub- 
mission and to our current appropriations. Exclusive of the require- 
ments for the International Information Administration, Government 
in Occupied Areas, and Technical Cooperation Administration, which 
are not contained in the group of estimates being considered at this 
time by your subcommittee, the Department has reduced its estimates 
for 1954 from an original amount of $151.1 million with 14,304 posi- 
tions to $130.5 million with 12,950 positions. This represents a 
reduction of $20.6 million and 1,354 pecone. In comparison with 
the funds available for the current year, the revised estimates reflect 
a reduction of $7.7 million and 667 fewer positions. 

As compared with 1953, except for an increase of $3.1 million for the 
“Foreign Service retirement and disability fund” and two minor 
increases for ‘Missions to interns ational organizations and American 
sections, international commissions,” all other appropriations show 
reductions ranging from $9,000 in ‘‘International contingencies,” to 
$1.5 million in the “Foreign buildings operations”; $2.4 million in 
“Salaries and expenses’; and $6.2 million in the “International 
Boundary and Water Commission.” The attached table, which I 
would like to submit for the record, compares the 1953 funds (adjusted 
to be on a comparable basis) with the original and the revised estimates 
for 1954. 

Mr. CLevenGcer. That will be inserted in the record. 

(The document is as follows:) 
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BASIC ADJUSTMENTS 


Mr. Wixiser. | would call to your attention several basic adjust- 
ments which are incorporated in the ‘‘Adjusted 1953 appropriations”’ 
as presented As set forth in the justifications (pp. 10a) the $130.4 
million actually appropriated for all appropriations to the Department 
for 1953 has been increased by $7.8 million, which is made up of $4.8 
million covering activities previously financed by allocation to the 
Department from other departments and agencies but to be financed 
dire etly in 1954: a base transfer of $536,145 from the ‘International 
formation”? appropriation, and $2.5 million available under the 
Second Supplemental Appropriation Act of 1953 for Faleon Dam 
These adjustments put the aggregate funds available in 1953 on a 


it} 


comparable Dasts with those now requested for 1954 
| would further call to the attention of the committee that for the 
first time the positions previously presented tn the “Salaries and 


expenses’? estimates for normal consular activities in Germany and 
(ustria (758 in 1952, 749 in 1953, and 731 in 1954, revised) are shown 
is “Services performed by other Government agencies” rather than 
as direct personal se Vice positions This has been done so as to show 
the total operation in Germany and Austria under the ‘““Government 
no upled areas”’ appropriation where thes positions are carried as 
reimbursable obligations 


As a result of the directive from President Eisenhower, the D« part- 


ment most conscientiously reviewed its original budget estimates 


and, as indicated in the revised submission, made very substantial 
reductions in its requests (a reduction of 13 percent he low the original 
su ission and 5.5 percent below the current vear’s funds Thes 
new estimates reflect mandatorv austerity enforced increased effi- 


tency, and May 1n certain activities require reduced service to other 


e, Commerce, or Labor) or to the public 


as in the case of visa or passport activities It is apparent that we 
shall not be able to produce as much work with 12,950 emplovees 
quested as. we would with the present 13.617 
Instructions have been issued by Mr. Lourie to reduce our tele- 


eraphic volume by 25 percent; travel allotments have generally been 


t LO to 15 percent (with spe ial high-level clearance on ill trips 
costing in excess of $100) and stringent criteria have been established 
for reviewing all requests fo pers nnel recruitment or replacement 

Those restrictions have been in effect since Februarv 3, which was 


the date of the letter we received from the Durector of the Bureau of 


“s +} ~ 


1 might s irize tl nereases and reductions und he appro- 

tion | s st highlight them for yo 

s OF INCREASES AND REDUCTIONS 

yverall d ise of S7.7 million below the acd) isted appro- 
| ns Q s comprised of reductions aggregating $10.9 million 
creases ling $3.2 million. The principal reductions ar 
$2.4 million in salaries and expenses; $1.5 million im the acquisition 
of buildings: $0.4 million in contributions to international organiza- 
ns: and $6.11 on in construction for the international boundary 
heat We r commission, United States and Mexico. The thre appro- 
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priations showing net increases are Foreign Service retirement and 
disability fund, $3.2 million; missions to international organizations, 
$59,888; and American sections, international commissions, $34,656. 

Although the net request for salaries and expenses represents a 

duction of $2.4 million, it should be noted that significant increases 
ver 1953 are contained in this figure, namely, $992,383 for earrving 

t the Immigration and Nationality Act; $1.2 million to permit the 
ranting of home leave to Foreign Service employees in conformanc: 
with the statutory requirement; and $297,404 for increasing the 
vages of Foreign Service local emplovees to keep them in line with 

eal wage levels The estimates therefore, reflect net reductions in 
J] other activities under this appropriation of $4.9 million 

‘| he reduc tion of $1.5 million in acquisition ot buildings re Hects i 
cid rescreening of projects so that only the most urgent requirements 

ay be met. 

The lower estimate, a reduction of $439,962 for contributions to 
nternational organizations, represents adjustments in the organiza- 
tion budgets and corresponding reduced assessments 

The reduced request for the international boundary and water 
commission ($6.1 million) reflects the terminal requirements fol 
the Kaleon Dam, the constructor ol which W i} be complet ad in 
November of this vear 


The increases in other appropriations, as stated previousiy, fal 

nder three titles of which those for ‘‘ Missions to Internation: 

Oreanizations,’’ $59,888, and “American Sections, International Com 
ssions,”’ $34.656, represent nominal operating adjustment 


Special mention, however, should be 1 ade regarding the request 
$3.2 million for the Foreign Service retirement and disability fund 

We have had estimates before this committee for the last 3 vears 
requesting funds for this item The subject of how to operate and 
manage the fund has been the subject of considerable stud bv th 
Bureau of the Budget and, I believe, during the last session of Con 
gress a special study was requested, and a report on that study is 
due in December of this vear 

They have changed the structure of the appropriation this vear 
however, so that it is really under two heads. One is to pay the 
Government’s matching contribution to the fund, which matches the 
deduction made from the Foreign Service officers. By the way, the 
Foreign Service officer group is the only one covered under this retire- 
ment fund, since the Foreign Service Reserve and the Foreign Service 
staff officers are covered under the regular civil service retirement fund 

The Bureau of the Budget indicated that their study had proceeded 
sufliciently so that by this method of financing they would bring it 
into conformity with the practices under the civil service retirement 
fund. It was their suggestion—I might say they directed that we 
include this estimate on this basis for presentation. 

The question of the integrity of the fund is a very serious one. The 
officers over the years have had deductions made from their salaries 
in contributions to the fund. There have been questions raised as to 
how long the fund can continue without Government support and still 
maintain its actuarial stability 

[ believe that summarizes the estimates, Mr. Chairman, and we 
will have all of our individual witnesses available to answer any 
questions you may have 
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Mr. Cievencer. The boil down on this is that you actually want 
the money appropriated this year which has been pushed aside for 
the last 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. Wiser. Well, at some time, Mr. Chairman. I would not 
testify it is absolutely essential it be appropriated this year, but at 
some time the Government has to start picking up its statutory 
share. 

Mr. CLeveNnGER. We have understood that. 

Mr. Wixser. Yes. 

Mr. CLevencer. Are there any questions, gentlemen, of a general 
nature? 

Mr. Coon. Should this retirement fund money not be listed right 
in there with wages? That is what it actually is, is it not? It seems 
like you are approaching it from a little different angle by coming in 
with a request for another fund to take care of wages, which is what 
it actually amounts to. 

Mr. Wixser. It has a separate basic authority. I believe it is 
treated as a contribution rather than as a salary increment. I believe 
that is the customary tradition. 

Mr. Coon. If it were in private business it would have to be charged 
up to labor, though, would it not? 

Mr. Wixzer. I am not sure how they would handle it in private 
business. It is certainly a personal service element. 

Mr. Cievencer. Let us turn to page 2 of the committee print and 
page 8 of the justifications. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
WITNESS 
EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actual 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 











Appropriation or estimate $78, 150, 000 $75, 962, 750 $85, 784, 200 
rransferred fro “Government and relief in occupied areas 
Army,” pursuant to Public Law 375 157, 000 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate 78, 307, 000 75, 962, 750 85, 784, 200 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sou . 144, 131 142, 000 140, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts 22, 579, 184 27, 722, 800 31, 296, 650 
rota] available for obligation 101, 030, 315 103, 827, 550 117, 220, 850 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings —349, 833 
Obligatior neurred 100, 680, 482 103, 827, 550 117, 220, 850 
Comparative transfer to ‘‘International Claims Commission, 
State’ —197, 936 . 
Comparative transfer from 
“Ty tional information and educational activities, 
550, 288 GOED Nsedunwcscdhate 
“Mutual security, fands appropriated to the President”’ 
Appropriat f i ; 2, 884, 580 2, 497, 850 
Foreign credits 607, 260 1, 404, 000 
Total obligations ott 104, 524, 674 108, 265, 545 117, 220, 850 


Note.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources are derived from payments for cablegrams and tele- 
phone service involved in procuring information for corparations, firms, and individuals (5 U. 8. C. 169), 


and sales from personal property. 





a 


IS 
re 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1952 actual 


Direct Obligations 


Executive direction and policy formulation $7. 021. 958 
Conduct of diplomatic and consular relations with foreign 

intries 61, 358, 289 
Conduct of diplomatic relations with international organi 





1, 658, 878 
{ public information and liaison 1, 641, 428 
5 rogram services 2 333 382 
ration and staff activities 7, 931, 55 
Total direct obligations 81, 045, 490 
= 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 








1. Executive direction and policy formulation 1, 867, 348 
2, Conduct of diplomatic and consular relations with foreigr 

ountries 17, 046, 916 
Conduct of diplomatic relations with international organi 

zations 441, 556 

4. Domestic public information and liaison 51S, Re 

Central program services 508, 789 

6. Administration and staff activities 2. 108, 749 


lotal obligations payable out of reimbursements fron 
other accounts 22, 579, 184 


Total obligations 104, 524, 674 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1952 actual 


Summary of Personal Services 


il number of permanent positions 17, 365 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 124 
\ ge I iber of all employees 16, 70: 





A verage salaries and grades 
General schedule grades 











salary $4. O05 
grade (iS-7 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades 
A verage salary $2, 7RE 
A verage grade CPC } 
Ungraded positions: Average salary $3. 4) 
rades established by the Foreign Service Act of 1946 (2 
U.S, C, 801-1158 
Foreign Service officer 
A verage salary $8, 08 
A verage grade FSO-3.8 
Foreign Service reserve flicer 
A verage salar} $9, 533 
Average grade FSR 
Foreign Service staff officer 
A verage salary $4, 426 
A verage grad FSS-10.5 
Ungraded positions (locals overseas Average salary $1, 22¢ 


Personal service obligations 


Permanent positions $67, 883, 600 
Part-time and temporary positions 8, 677 
Regular pay in excess of §2-week base 258, 976 
Payment above basic rates 8, 214, 187 
Payment to other agencies for reimbursable details 15, 119 

otal personal service obligations 76, 730, 559 


1953 estim 


1, 544 
2, 365, 
7, 694 
SO, 542 
2, 404 


20, 600 


56S, 
664 
770, 
2,714 
108, 265 


ate 





1953 estimate 


$9, 
FSR 
$4 
FSS 
e1 

S68, 45 
416 

261 

8 431 





346 


RY 








$7, 938, 12 

64, 133, 0% 

1, 714, 584 

2, 512 j 

| 8 

s 424, 20K 
> 68 

f 19 

st | 

| , 650 

ll 23 R50 

1954 est 
18, 4 

$5 OK 

$2, 89 

CP | 

FSO = 
4 











Object classification 1952 actual | 1953 estimate 1954 estimat 
DD ‘fo 1 7 
1 P $60, 639, 064 $60, 070, 390 
( I 6, 136, 935 5, 531, 885 
0 rar f 2, 187, 707 1, 953, 851 
i ¢ ‘ 2, 771, 931 
0 Rent fl 1, 607, 323 
06 Pr r etic 611, 305 
07 Other j % 2, 063, 778 
f ther age ie 2, 874, 730 
Os Sur 1, 885, 677 
09 FE : 1, 104, 710 
I id I . 
Gira ib I 23, 681 27, 793 33, 19% 
l R ‘ ce 5, 000 5, 000 On 
] ra 31, 493 34, 372 410, 0 
I rat 51, 945, 490 SO, 542, 745 85, 924, 2! 
O ations I O i nhurseme From Other Account 
Ol Pe i r 16, 091, 495 18, 574, 1¢ 
02 Tr 869, 312 3, 50S, 7 
Ir } 666, 387 1, 457.9 
04 ¢ 850, 9O9 1, 543, 7 
( Rents a 4106, 866 750. o 
% Prir 221, 020 15, 8O 
Ot : 1, 494, 382 2, 874, 74 
8 Su ¢ at 1 555, 647 1,27 
9 | 407, 198 886. 87 
Gira al 6, 284 10,4 
Ref wa ‘ 1, 327 2,4 
rents SOS @ 8, 357 13, 507 5.2 
] 1 ) 1 f nt fr 
22, 579, 184 27, 722, SOK 1, 29 
i 104, 524, 674 108, 265, 545 117, 220, 8 
{nalusis of exrpe nditures 
52 actua 19 at +54 ¢ 
{ 1 al $36, 346, 138 $15, 619, 604 $13, 474 
Oo it t i e yea 0, 680, 482 3 827, 550 117, 220, 8 
7, 026, 621 119, 447, 244 130, 604, 85 
1) 
R 22, 72 27, S64, SOF 436 
Ad x $83, 567 
{ : fil M4 3. 474, OO 258 Wy 
’ : SYY, 323 40s, 444 400, OOF 
al eX 7, 300, 72 77. 700. 00K 83, 600, 00K 
Exy s ‘ 
‘ 62, 724, 187 62, 700, OOK 70, 600, 00x 
( : s 4 576, 534 oo. Om ve) Om 
‘T} ». fret } } for ‘‘Salari ‘ 1 WT , 7 5 } § 1} f 
Le rst ttem is IOor aiaries and expenses, in the amount ol 


87 5.962.750 tor tise 


and has now been 


For comparative 


formerly paid fro 
from this appropri 


Ph } 
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Obligations by objects 


al veal 
revised to $78,600,000 


n Mutual Security f 


in OI 


purposes if should be 


ul 


Continued 





noted that certain act 


ids are proj 





osed to be 





iviti 


wt } 


pal 


The original request was $85,784,200 


a0 


SUMMARY OF Rea IREMENTS 














For the record we will insert pages 8, 9, and 10 of the revised 
ustiications. 
he documents are as follows:) 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES, STAT! 
Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1954 
I riation, 1953 regular act % M2, 7H 
e transiers {ror 
itional information and educational act ti tu 6, 145 
Mutual security, funds appropriated to the President 
Appropriated fund RS? 250 
Foreign credits 1, 416, 000 
iVailable from other irces (local currency 660 
sase for 1954 SO. O76, 8O5 
fference between 1953 and 1954 
Requirement Difference 
By projects or functior I we 
oe 1 1954 crease 
1. Office of the Secretar $1 1 $1, 523, 79 $50, 742 
2, Special A tant for Pr Relations 130, 550 126, 970 SS) 
Assistant Secretary for Congressional Relatior 75, 500 175, 500 
4. Legal adviser 642, 390 642, 390 
Assistant Secretary for Economie Affairs 2, 134, 874 1, 968, 524 l A) 
6. Special Assistant for Intelligence 2 802. RRO 2 460.110 42 0) 
7. Regional bureaus 
Inter-Americon Affairs 
1. Domestic 791. 232 25, 842 65. 390 
2. Foreign Service 8, 319, 250 8, 053, 921 2t $29 
(); Eure pean Affeirs 
1. Domestic 1, 591, 6 1, 507, OF 
2. Foreign Service 19, 313, 429 | 18, 900, 4 
Far Eastern Affairs 
1. Domestic 1,042,114 949, 379 92, 7 
2 Foreign Service 5, 806, 431 5, 732, 552 79 
(d) Near Eastern, South Asian, and Africar 
A flatly 
1. Domestic 1. O87, 832 969. 499 0%. 333 
2. Foreign Service 7, 982, O41 7, 676, 94 05, 093 
¢) German Affsirs 
1. Domestic 95, 100 95, 100 
2. Foreign Service 2 208, 600 2, 208, 600 
8. Bureau of United Nations Affairs 1, 373, 925 1, 284, 310 89, 6 
9. Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs 2, 244, 614 2, 027, 259 217, 355 
10. Deputy Under Secretary for Administration 
(a) Domestic 993, 599 967. 541 26, O58 
4) Foreign Service 461, 000 24 AOD 176. 500 
11. Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs 3, 777, 755 3, 980, 733 +202, Y78 
12. Office of Personnel 
a) Domesti 1, 820, 45¢€ 1, 671, 152 149, 304 
b) Foreign Service 6, 626, 766 | 7, 608, 700 +981, 934 
13. Office of Budget and Finance ] 1, 001, 591 69, 850 
14. Office of Operating Facilities 
(a) Domestic 4, 965, 62 4, 795, 777 169, 348 
(6) Foreign Service 2, 719, 775 2 281, 700 428. O75 
15. Deduct lapses, domestic 756, 344 1, 014, 920 258. 57€ 
rotal requirements 80, 976.805 | 78. 600. 000 2. 376, 805 2 6, 80 


lotal estimate of appropriation, 1954 


Mr. CLevencer. Perhaps you could give us a little detail for the 


record, Mr. Wilber. 


Mr. Wiser. I would be glad to, Mr. Chairman. 
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ADJUSTMENTS FOR ActiviTIES FINANCED From Mutua SEcuURITY 
ALLOCATIONS 


The major adjustments under this appropriation cover activities 
which through the current year and since the inception of the original 
ECA Act have been financed by allocation of funds from the Mutual 
Security appropriation. This amount represents $4,298,250. 

In the original ECA Act certain rather heavy responsibilities were 
placed upon the Department of State for coordination of the program 
and policies of the Mutual Security activity, and responsibility was 
placed upon the Secretary for determining that the activities of th 
Mutual Security or the then Economic Cooperation Act did not con- 
flict but rather conformed to the foreign policy objectives of this 
country. As a result in the estimates for Mutual Security a rathe 
large number of jobs was provided to the Department of State in thei 
estimates as presented to the Foreign Aid Subcommittee, for carryin: 
out these responsibilities of the Department of State. It is now pro 
posed that these activities which are of the regular Department of 
State type of responsibility should be financed directly within ou 
appropriation. 

Almost every area of the Department is affected by this. There 
is the executive secretariat and the geographic bureaus. There is a 
special unit set up in the Secretary’s Office with a special assistant 
for mutual security affairs who is responsible to the Secret uy i 
coordinating all activities at all levels with the Mutual Security 
Agency. A number of jobs that we would have within the Depart- 
ment by reason of this comparative transfer is not an increase at all 
In other words, it merely transfers the responsibility for financing 
from the Mutual Security Agency to the Department of State proper 

Mr. Cuevencer. How much in this request is for activities pre- 
viously financed by the mutual security funds? 

Mr. Wixzer. There are two items, Mr. Chairman. There is one 
of $4,298,250, and another smaller item of $179,660, which perhaps 
1 should mention separately. That covers a contribution which 
previously and this year is being made from counterpart funds in 
Greece, for the support of the joint administrative service activities 
in Athens 

The salary and expense appropriation has approximately $80,000 
as our share of that joint administrative operation for the payroll 
and the procurement and other administrative activities for our 
normal Embassy operation. Our real share of that cost, based upon 

per capita proration, is about $250,000. Therefore, under section 
1415, whereby there would be no more free counterpart, we will have 
to get the dollars appropriated and this comparative transfer is, 
therefore, injected here. 

Mr. Cievencer. I think this Greece agency was one which fell 
under considerable criticism for its effulgent activities over there in 
the spending of money, was it not? 

Mr. Wixser. There have been a number of criticisms of the activity ; 
ves, Sir. 
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CoMPARATIVE EMPLOYMENT, 1944 AND 1953-54 


Mr. Cievencer. What was your total employment under the 
salaries and expenses in 1944? Do you have the figures for a decade 
ago? 

Mr. Wixser. Yes, sir. In 1944 the total authorized positions 
inder salaries and expenses was 7,803 employees. 

Mr. CLevencer. Do you have a breakdown of the Foreign Service 
and those within the United States? 

Mr. Wriper. Yes; 2,645 domestic employees and 5,158 foreign 
employees. 

Mr. CLeveNGER. What was the cost on the overall total? 

Mr. Wivser. The total overall for salaries and expenses was 
$32,577,600. 

Mr. CLevenGcer. What is your Foreign Service total at present? 

Mr. Wiper. In 1953 the total employees, domestic, are 4,616, and 
Foreign Service, 8,110. The total employment is 12,726. 

Mr. Chairman, I might point out that these figures I am giving 
you now reflect the comparative transfer from MSA. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Yes. That was not in the estimate at that time 
and was not in existence in 1944. The MSA is new. 

Mr. Wiper. It came in in 1948. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Yes. 

Mr. Witzer. But these employment position figures have been 
increased, just as our money figures have been increased from the 
original appropriation enacted by the Congress. 

Mr. CLevencer. How many are requested for 1954? We would 
like to have that for comparison. 

Mr. Witser. 12,150, Mr. Chairman. The breakdown as between 
Foreign Service and domestic is 4,375 domestic and 7,775 Foreign 
Service, or a total of 12,150. 


ANALYSIS OF PosITIONS By GRADES, 1944-47 AND 1953 


Mr. CLevencer. Could you furnish us with a comparison of posi- 
tions at grade 12 and above, as between 1944 and this present budget? 

Mr. Wiser. I am sure we could do that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Submit a statement on it. 

Mr. WiiBer., Fine. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Give us the percentage of the GS—12’s and above 
compared to the total. 

Mr. Wixser. I would be glad to. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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Analysis of positions by grade, fiscal years 1944, 1947, and 1958, salaries and 
er pe mses, State 
1944 1947 ! 1953 
Positions in classified service . 
Percent Percent Percent 
Number of total Number of total Number of tota 
MES 
Positions at rates in ex if $14,800 11 
Grade GS-18 3 
Grade GS-17 7 
Grade GS-l¢ 5 0.2 4 11 
Grade GS-15 47 1.8 217 2.9 216 4 
Grade GS-14 S82 3. 1 243 3.2 238 
Grade GS-13 93 3.5 373 4.9 265 
Grade GS-12 97 2 « 429 56 273 
Foreign Service personnel in class 
positions 
Foreign Service officers 
C ister 4 
Class 1 26 
Class 2 19 
Class 3 43 
Foreign Service St ficers 
Class 1 2 
Class 2 2 
Foreign Ser staff officers ar 
ployees 
Class 1 l 
Class 2 } 
Clas 2 
( s4 2 
Class 5 4 
Subtotal 324 12.2 1, 259 16.6 1, 132 24 
All other 2, 321 87.8 6, 323 83. 4 3, 484 7 
Total, do s 2, 645 100.0 7, 532 100. 0 4, 616 100 
FOREI SERVICE 
Fore mer ( » ' \ 
positions 
Chik ri 
Cla a l 13 
Class 2 5 2 17 
Class 3 17 17 2 19 
Class 4 18 2 22 
Foreign Service office 
( areer te Q 1 7 
Class I 45 v 62 6 69 
Class 2 65 1.3 y 119 
Clas 103 2.0 182 2 
(lass 4 ill 2.2 
Clas 142 ne 
Foreign Service reserve officers 
Class 1 17 
Class 2 6 38 
Clas i3 $ 53 
Class 4 36 4 
Foreign Service staff officers and em- 
ploye 
(‘lass 1 7 31 j 
Class 2 22 2 41 
Class 26 3 16 ( 
(lass 4 3 52 ( 
Class 5 35 4 44 
Subtotal 4s 9. 4 SON 9.0 770 9 
All other 4, 67 90.6 9, 091 91.0 7,340 90 
rotal, Foreign Service 158 100. 0 9, 989 100. 0 8, 110 100 
Total, salaries and expens« 
Grade 12 and above 807 10. 2, 157 12.3 1, 902 14.9 
All other 6, 996 89.7 15, 414 87.7 10, 824 85. 1 
otal 7, 80 100. 0 17, 571 100. 0 12, 726 100. | 
While not specifically requested, ur 1947 has been included since the positions transferred by 


Executive order covering the Office 
of Foreign Liquidation (¢ 
and numbers of employees 


ic Services 


, Foreigt 
mmission, aggregating 4,033 positions so definitely affected the grade structur« 








Economic Administration and the Offic 


lhe practice of assigning Foreign Service personnel to classified positions was in effect in 1944 but all 


such positions were 


? Includes positions at 


financed under the 


Foreign Service portion of the budget 
1 rate of $4,600 or above in 1944, $5,905 or above in 1947 and $7,040 or above in 1953 
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Mr. Wiisper. | might point out, Mr. Chairman, for the record, if 
uu do not mind, that between 1944 and the current fiscal year we 
had transferred to the Department several war agencies. We had 
me 12,000 employees transferred into the Department by Executive 
ler in 1947. The information group would not be involved in this 
had the Office of Strategic Services, the Foreign Economic Ad- 
nistration, and the lend-lease group. 
Mr. CLevencer. The [RO at one time 
Mr. Witser. That was an international organization 
\ir. CLEVENGER. Please furnish the same table for the Foreign 
Service classes that I asked for on that. 
\ir. Wiper. The equivalent of grade 12 and above? Yes, sir; 
| would be glad to. 
Vir. (CLEVENGER. And also the Foreign Service Reserve class 
Mr. Witper. We will give you that for each year, 1953 and 1944 
s, sir 


The information is included in the table above 


\\ ¢ 


ECONOMISTS 


\ir. CLeveENGER. How many economists do you have at the 

esent time in the De partment of State? 

Mr. Witper. Mr. Chairman, I was asked for that information just 
short time ago, and I| believe | have it right here. With that title, 
\ir. Chairman, under all activities of the Department we have 119, 

th an annual salary rate of $928,782 

Mr. CLEVENGER. What is vour estimate for this 1954 budget. 

sed? 

Mr. Witser. I cannot give you an exact figure, but it is going to be 

er. You see, we have not actually programed the new figures by 
tle, but I am sure it would be considerably less, because economists 

uuld take their proportionate reduction. I believe they would be 
bout 5 percent less, if I were to hazard a guess 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Now, will vou take these items on pages 8, 9, and 
( and sort of run down and discuss them, for your budget? 

Mr. Witper. Did you want me to take each item, Mr. Chairman, 
rather than for our individual witnesses to do so? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Are you going to bring them in? 

Mr. Witper. We have them here, and I thought you could meet 
them at the same time. 


SpeciaAL BupGet Review, SALARIES AND EXpENSEs, 1954 


Mr. CLEveENGER. I believe it would be well to include in the record 
at this point the table entitled “Special budget review, salaries and 
expenses, fiscal year, 1954.” 

The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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THurspay, Marca 19, 1953. 





OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
WITNESS 
WILLIAM J. McWILLIAMS, DIRECTOR, EXECUTIVE SECRETARIAT 


Mr. Cievencer. Mr. McWilliams, we will be glad to hear from 
you at this time. 

Mr. McWi.uiams. Mr. Chairman, I am Director of the Executive 
Secretariat of the Department of State, and I am here to present the 
units which are a part of the Secretary of State’s Office. That 
includes the Secretary’s immediate office, the two Under Secretaries 
the Special Assistant for Mutual Security Affairs, the Office of 
Counselor, Deputy Under Secretary, the Policy Planning Staff, and 
the Executive Secretariat. All of those units are a part of the Office 
of the Secretary. 

Last year, sir, we had 233 positions and we are asking for 223 for the 
coming year, which is a reduction of 10 positions in the overall group 
sir. 

Mr. CLeveNGER. Do you have anything you want to add? 

Mr. Wiuser. This reduction, of course, Mr. Chairman, is just a 
part of our economy program. 

Mr. Cievencer. Do you wish to address yourself to any othe: 
particular sections? 

Mr. McWixurams. I have no particular comments, sir, unless ther: 
are questions. 

STATEMENT OF PERSONNEL, 1949-53 


Statement of personnel, 5-year period, fiscal years 1949 through 1953 





1oe0 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Num-) Annual |Num-) Annual |Num-) Annual |Num-} Annual |Num-) Anr 
ber rate ber rate ber rate ber rate ber rat 
OFFICE OF THE 
SECRETARY 
Office of the Secretary 11 $68, 511 18) $122, 505 22) $134, 112 22) $151, 435 22) $159, 8 
Office of the Under Se« 
retary 7 47, 920 26 166, 800 36 6 «220. 830 25\ 167, 454 15| 104.9 
Atomic Energy staff 7 42 403 
Special Assistant for 
Fisheries and W ildlif 8 48, 091 
Under Secretary, Ad 
n tion 17; 122 
Office of the Consular 2} 19, 600 2} 19, 600 6) 43, 985 8| 57 
Office f he De i 
Under Secretary 12 69, 603 12 RR, ABS 8 58, 005 sg 62, 230 8 64 
*olicy planning staff 22; 153,174 28 215, 07 26, 195, 507 25, 192, 742 25, 199, Sv2 
The executive S 
tariat 119 «6, SE 116 «533, Be 115 538, 268 111, 575, 961 109° «=5785 
Office of the Ambass 
at Large 4 049 (), 882 ) 81. 205 8 67.210 
Total, Office of tt 
Secretary 19 70, 114 208) 1, 197, 255 219 1, 256, 527 205 1, 261, 017 204 1, 287 


1952 and 1953 have been adjusted to exclude personne! involved in comparative transfers. 
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SpEcIAL ASSISTANT FOR PRESS RELATIONS 


WITNESS 


MICHAEL J. McDERMOTT, SPECIAL ASSISTANT FOR PRESS RELA- 
TIONS 


\Mr. CLEVENGER. We would be happy to hear from you at this time, 
\ir. McDermott. 

\ir. McDermorr. I, gentlemen, am the chief press officer of the 
Department, working under the Secretary. If you have read the 

tatement I will not need to go into the functions of the office, unless 
vou wish me to do so. 

We have one salary cut. This year we are asking for 23 positions, 
$126,520, with $600 for overtime, because we get a ‘good deal of that 
on Saturdays and Sundays; and possibly some travel. 

Mr. Wiieer. You are asking for a reduction of $150 in the overtime 
and travel item, also? 

Mr. McDermort. Yes, there is a $150 reduction there. 

Mr. Coupert. Off the record. 

Discussion off the record.) 


STATEMENT OF PERSONNEL, 1949-53 


Mr. CLievencer. Please place in the record a statement of the 
personnel of your office for each of the past 5 years. 
The statement is as follows:) 


Statement of personnel, 5-year period, fiscal years 1949 through 1953 


1949 1950 1951 1952 } 1953 


t 7 | 
Num-! Annual |Num-) Annual |Num-) Annual |Num-} Annual |Num-} Annual 
ber rate ber rate ber rate ber rate ber rate 


of the Special As- 
nt for Press Rela- | 
27 | 118, 844 | 29 | 136, 262 29 | 138, 182 25 | 140, 815 24 129, 750 


Orrick OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR CONGRESSIONAL RELATIONS 


WITNESS 


THRUSTON B. MORTON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR CONGRES- 
SIONAL RELATIONS 


Mr. CLevencer. We are pleased to have with us today former Con- 
gressman Morton, whom I believe you all know. You may proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Morvron. Mr. Chairman, the justification for this item is 
covered on pages 32, 33, 34, and 34A. 

We have 23 positions in the present fiscal year and we are asking 
for 23 again. If it is the pleasure of the committee I can go into some 
of the duties of this section, but I think it is covered in the justifica- 
tions. I do not care to burden the record, sir, unless you want me to 
develop it. 
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Mr. CLevenGcer. You are making your case, you know. You may 
say anything you like. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Coupert. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Morron. I might say, even though coming into this positio; 
from the Congress I did not have a full concept of the duties of this 
office until it was offered to me and I went into it. The position was 
set up following the Hoover Commission recommendation. Prior 
the time it was set up liaison between the Department and Congres: 
was a hit-or-miss thing. Responsibility for the legislative program o 
the Department was not centered in any particular place in th 
Department. 

The Hoover Commission, after the task force made careful study 
recommended that congressional liaison should be centered at a hig! 
level in the Department, and this office was created. It is my respon- 
sibility to acquaint myself with, and sit in on and be a part of, polic) 
determination so that I can establish, as the Hoover Commissio 
said, a two-way liaison with the Congress. 

We are charged in our section with the management of legislatio: 
from its inception. We are supposed to know when a need for legisla- 
tion begins in, let us say, one of the functional or geographic areas 
and we are supposed to guide that through and at the same tim 
present to the Department a knowledge of what the Congress wants 
and what it will or will not accept. It is futile to develop a progran 
down there and spend a lot of time on it when it does not have th 
backing of the people through their Representatives here. 

We try to work in two ways: to bring to the Department th 


opinions and judgment of the Congress, and also to guide the legisla- 


tion in its formative stages through the Department. Of course, wi 
have to work very closely with the MSA and the other associate 
agencies in their legislative problems, too. 

Mr. Couprert. Do you also have charge of requests for informatio: 
for Members? Is that part of the job, supplyi ing information? 

Mr. Morton. One of the sections of our Department is a Servic 
Section. It is legislative management; it is liaison with the Hill; a 
it is service. That involves some 5,000 or 6,000 letters a year whid 
might be referred to us, and any number of telephone calls, where on 
of your constituents wants information or something of that natur 
We are designed to give that service. 

We also have charge of the relationship between the Departmen 
and the Bureau of the Budget insofar as legislation is concerned. If 
bill comes up State’s view is passed on to the Budget and later con 
up to the Hill. 

The Administrative Section, directly under Mr. Lourie, of cours 
carries on all actions with,the Congress in connection with appropri: 
tions. We would obviously not be qualified for that, because we 
not in the administrative detail work. 

Mr. Coupert. Are some of your 23 personnel stationed on |! 
Hill? 


Mr. Morton. Yes, we have our Liaison Section which has tw 


persons who are up here most of the time. They have secretaria 
assistants, stenogr aphic assistants in the Department. That makes 


up the Liaison Section. 
Mr. Coupert. Thank you. 





RR se 


ae 
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Coon. I would like to ask this: We are endeavoring to balance 
budget this vear, and you are coming in with a request for just 
he same amount as last year. How are we going to balance the 

cet if you do not come in with a reduction? 

\lr. Morton. That is perfectly correct. I can see your problem, 
Congressman. 

| have conscientiously been over this. I might say that a few vears 

} the number of employees was 27. It was cut down to 23 within 


last 2 or 3 years. 


WORKLOAD 


Our workload is very heavy this vear. We have had a change of 
ministration. New policies are being developed, which require 
ongressional consultation. Also, with the change of administration 


there is a terrific amount of investigation going on by committees of 
the Congress. That activity has been quite pronounced. During 
this session of Congress we anticipate a workload increase. By the 
very nature of our setup, when one party takes over after a long in- 
terim new policies are developed in consultation with the Congress, 
o the workload on us is particularly heavy in this year. 

\ir. Coon. Assuming that this new party will stay in power for a 
considerable length of time, does that mean you can probably reduce 
he next time? 

\ir. Morron. I am hopeful, sir, that the liaison burden may be 
liminished as we go along. 

\Ir. Coon. Good. 

Mir. Morron. But it is quite a problem now because of the tre- 
mendous amount of contact with the Congress and the Department 
during this session. 

\lr. Stkes. Mr. Chairman, I want to commend the Secretary for 
his statement and say it is gratifying to see our former colleague in 
this important position. I am confident he will do good work. 

Mr. Morron. Thank you, sir. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

\Ir. Bow. Off the record. 


Discussion off the record.) 


STATEMENT OF PERSONNEL 
\ir. CLEVENGER. Place in the record a statement of the personnel 
of your office for each of the past 5 years. 


The matter is as follows:) 


Statement of personne l, b-ye ar pe riod, fise al years 1949 thy ough 1953 


1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 1953 


Num-} Annual |Num-!| Annual |Num-} Annual |Num-/ Annual |Num-; Annual 
ber rate ber rate ber rate ber rate ber rate 


Assistant 
Congres 


Relations 23 136, 946 25 169, 097 26 | 168, 242 22 | 158, 275 22 162, 000 


1952 and 1953 have been adjusted to exclude personnel involved in comparative transfers. 
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OFFICE OF THE LEGAL ADVISER 


WITNESS 
JACEK B. TATE, DEPUTY LEGAL ADVISER 


Mr. CLevencer. You may proceed. 

Mr. Wiuser. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Phleger, the new Legal Adviser, 
was inadvertently called out of town today. Mr. Tate, his Deputy, 
is here. 

Mr. CLevencer. Mr. Tate, we would be glad to hear from you 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Tare. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Phleger goes out of town this after- 
noon, but the reason he could not be here this morning is that he had 
an appointment with the President at 11 o’clock. He asked me to 
say on his behalf that in the past few weeks he has tried to make a 
pretty careful review of the Office. He has seen all the mail. He has 
had it routed to hin., and, of course, he has considered the material 
that goes out of the office. He comes from private practice, from 
the firm of Brobeck, Phleger & Harrison in San Francisco. He was 
telling me yesterday that he had there in his firm in San Francisco 
about the same number of lawyers we are asking for here. He said 
that he thought that the volume of work and the performance was 
similar, and that it bore a very good comparison to the work his firm 
did. I think that is something I am very proud to hear, because that 
is one of the best known firms on the west coast and one of the o 
standing firms in the country. 

Mr. CLevencer. With 92 positions Jast year and 92 this year, this 
is not one of the areas where we accomplish any economies. 

Mr. Tare. That is right. I spoke to Mr. Phleger about that when 
these estimates were gotten up. He said from what he had seen of 
the office he did not feel it was overstaffed. He thought that legal 
operation was the cheapest kind of operation. 


DUTIES OF THE LEGAL ADVISER 


Mr. Bow. Will you tell us briefly the duties of the Legal Adviser 

Mr. Tare. Well, the Office provides legal services on questions of 
international law not only to the Department of State but to all the 
departments and agencies of the Government and on behalf of United 
States citizens. In addition, it has some responsibility in developing 
international law and the work with multilateral treaties, such as the 
Geneva Convention which was negotiated on prisoners of war. It 
participates, of course, in the work of the United Nations. That 
imposes an additional duty. 

The organization of the Office corresponds with the organization of 
the Department. We have an assistant legal adviser for each of the 
assistant secretaries; for the geographic assistant secretaries, and so on. 
We also have, in addition to that, a Division of International Claims 
which handles a great deal of international law work on claims of 
American citizens against foreign governments and claims of foreign 
governments against the United States. They have, for example, 
about 3,000 items of business a year: Correspondence, briefs, and one 
thing and another of that kind in connection with claims. 


. 


We also have another section that does not have its counterpart in 
Department, and that is the Treaty Division, which is a fairly 
-e section of the Office and handles all of the servicing and assisting 
the work, the multitudinous work, we do in connection with treaties. 
r, Bow. Does your office advise the foreign buildings operations? 
\ir. Tate. We would advise Mr. Lourie’s office and all of the admin- 
tive areas on the problems that come to them which they refer to 


( 


\ir. Bow. I am specifically referring now to the foreign buildings 
perations on the question of investigation of titles and on leases. 

Mr. Tate. Yes. 

\Ir. Bow. Does your office advise on that? 

Mr. Tats. Yes. 

\Ir. Bow. Does your office consult with the Attorney General’s 
flice on the que stion of purchase of property and entering into leases? 

Mr. Tarr. As occasion may require. Of course, we do not see all 
ff the leases entered into. We see those where there is a reference 

is, Where some new matter arises or where there is some particular 
fficulty about it. 

Mir. Bow. Iam particularly interested in the question of the foreign- 
uildings operations. Who approves and gives final approval to the 
legality of leases, purchases of property in fee, and the question of 
‘tes’ 

Mr. Tare. Well, we would, but as I said in not every case. There 

a great many cases that repeat themselves, and they use an opinion 

» have given them on a past case, 

lor example, we had a problem recently where one man had to go 

»wn, to Mexico on the problem, because Mexican law is peculiar in 

tricting the rights of foreigners to own property in Mexico. We 
have some consulates there where the building people wanted to have 
juildings of our own. It was a difficult problem to work out. That 
was discussed with Justice. 1t was discussed with the building people. 
{nd it was discussed with lawyers in Mexico City. That problem, 
[ think, is in the process of being worked out now. 

Mr. Bow. I have particularly in mind where you are purchasing 
sites for construction of foreign buildings. Who would examine the 
title and give the title approval? Is that done by your office or by 
Justice? 

Mr. Tare. It is done by our office rather than by Justice. Now, 
the E mbassy usually gets foreign counsel to pass on questions of 
foreign law and handle them. We have no people abroad, you see. 
But if it is a difficult problem or a question of conflict with American 
law that would be referred to us and we would pass on a case of that 
kind. 

Mr. Bow. The question of the title to lands purchased and sites 
purchased for foreign-buildings operations is covered by the counsel 
in the various countries, in the country in which the site is located; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Tare. That is right. 

Mr. Bow. Is it reviewed at all by your branch? 

Mr. Tater. The title documents are examined to determine the 
adequacy of the title certificates but they are not examined further 
unless sent to us for review because of some particular problem. 
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Mr. Bow. Specifically, after a title has been approved by for 
counsel, speaking now of an attorney examiner or whatever it may by 
in the country, does the Justice Department then give approval? 

Mr. Tare. Not necessarily and ordinarily not. 

Mr. Bow. It has been suggested that inquiry be made as to whethe: 
any business is referred to the Justice Department by your divisior 

Mr. Tare. Any business? 

Mr. Bow. Yes. 

Mr. Tarr. You mean not only the foreign buildings? 

Mr. Bow. Yes; your overall business. 

Mr. Tare. Well, we have frequent cases where we work wit! 
Justice on problems that arise with our office on any question o| 
domestic law which is at all controversial or when there are differences 
between departments. We would work closely with Justice on that 

Of course, in claims or suits against the United States we just furnis! 
the material and they handle the litigation. I would say we hay 
almost daily contact with Justice on various problems of that kind 

Mr. Couperr. In other words, you do in fact supply a lot of law 
business to the Justice Department? 

Mr. Tate. Yes, sir. Inmany suit against the United States we are 
not authorized to handle that unless there is a particular designation 
by Justice to appear in court. They do all the court appearances 

Mr. Couprert. You are primarily advisers to the Secretary? 

Mr. Tare. I think you can put it this way, Mr. Congressman 
The Justice Department really has authority on all questions of litiga- 
tion or that might come to litigation on domestic law. I think wi 
have comparable authority in the field of international law. That 
does not mean we do not handle a great many domestic law questions 
as any Government department does. 

Mr. Couprrr. Is there a fairly clearly defined line of demarcation 
developed over the years as between the fields in which you have 
retained jurisdiction and in which you act and the fields in which you 
refer legal matters to the Justice Department? 

Mr. Tarr. Well, in a rough way you can say that Justice would 
refer to us or consult with us on any question involving international 
law. We would refer to them and discuss with them any question 
involving Federal litigation. There would be other questions than 
Federal litigation we would take up with Justice, but we recognize 
their authority there. 

Mr. Covprrt. Thank you. 

Mr. Bow. I have one further question. I would not expect you to 
furnish this at this time, but I should like to have it furnished fo 
the record from vour office. 





; 
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AUTHORITY FOR PURCHASE OR LEASE OF PROPERTY OR SITES WITHOUT 
APPROVAL OF DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


What is the authority under which the State Department can 
purchase property or sites, or enter into leases, without the approval 
of the Justice Department? 

Mr. Wiiser. Mr. Bow, Mr. King, the Chief of the Foreign Build- 
ings Operations, will be here in the next few days. 





ore \ir. Bow. I understand so. I would like to have this so that we 

ad are not told at that time we will have to go back to the Legal Depart- 

1? ment. I should like to have this by the time Mr. King comes up here. 
\ir. WitperR. Very good. 

het The information is as follows:) 

VIS 


EMENT AS TO APPLICABILITY OF SECTION 355 OF THE REVISED STATUTES TO 
)UISITIONS ABROAD PURSUANT TO THE FOREIGN Service BurLtpines Act 
1926, as AMENDED 


Section 355 Revised Statutes (40 U. S.C. 255 provides in part as follows: 
No public money shall be expended upon any site or land purchased by the 
ed States for the purposes of creating thereon any armory, arsenal, fort 





' 

= fication, navy yard, customhouse, lighthouse, or other publie building, of 

ret kind whatever, until the written opinion of the Attorney General shall be had 

. t] favor of the validity of the title. * * *.” 

urnis] Che Foreign Service Buildings Act of May 7, 1926, as amended, provides in 
hs vertinent part as follows: 

4 The Secretary of State is empowered, * * * to acquire by purel Ol 
kin construction in the manner hereinafter provided * * * sites and buildings in 
f lay reign capitols and in other foreign cities, * * * for the use of the diplomatic 

and consular establishments of the United States * * *” (44 Stat. 403, 22 
U. 8. C. 292). 
ree [he authority granted to acquire sites and buildings by purchase shall, in cases 
allo vhere it is impossible to aequire title, be construed as authority to acquire the 
unces property by lease for a term sufficiently long, * * * to be practically equivalent 
the acquisition of title’ (44 Stat. 405, 22 U.S. C. 297). 
ma When specifically authorized by the Secretary of State or such Assistant 
oon Secretary as he may designate, section 297 of this title, may be construed as 
tiga iding leaseholds of not less than 10 years”’ (65 Stat. 577, 22 U.S. C. 297a 
ik y In 1928 the Department requested the advice of the Comptroller General of 
Th e United States as to whether his Office would question payments under the 
Foreign Service Buildings Fund Act of July 3, 1926 (44 Stat. 866, appropriation 
U0 r carrying out the provisions of the Foreign Service Buildings Act of 1926), for 
property purchased in a foreign country subject to ‘‘quitrent’”’ to the crown, 
atior thout first obtaining the opinion of the Attorney General under section 355 of 
ha Revised Statutes, as to the validity of the title so acquired. The property 
oe lved was located abroad and the conveyance was accompanied by a certificate 


lceal attorneys that the United States had a good title, free of encumbrances, 
that “there is a liability for annual quitrent to the crown.’’ In reply to the 
you Department’s request, the Comptroller General ruled in a decision dated May 8 











10! 128 (A-22445), as follows: 
Under the authority conferred by this statute (the Foreign Service Buildings 
St1O \ct) the Foreign Service Buildings Commission is vested with discretion to 
thar letermine what property shall be acquired and whether a good title may be 
oni icquired by purchase or whether a lease for a long term of years and equivalent 
» the acquisition of title is necessary. This necessarily involves the power to 
lecide whether a good and valid title can be acquired by purchase, and section 
355, Revised Statutes, does not, therefore, necessarily apply to purchases under 
yu tO this statutory authority. * * * 
fo * * * Had the authority given the Foreign Service Buildings Commissior 
been confined to the purchase of the whole title in fee, it might have been a questior 
hether a purchase with a reservation of quitrent was authorized. The act 
ever, gives authority either for a purchase or for a lease for such a long tern 
{0 is to be equivalent to a purchase. Under the circumstances, therefore, it would 
ippear to be within the authority of the Commission to purchase a fee title subject 
a liability for quitrent, as such a purchase undoubtedly conveys a greater title 
60 in a long-term lease. 
~ Payments for land on purchases will not be questioned by this Office merely 


because of the failure to obtain the opinion of the Attorney General as to title, 
r because they are subject to liability for quitrent to the crown.”’ 

uil section 1 (e) of Reorganization Plan No. II, effective July 1, 19389 (5 U. 3. ¢ 

dt) transferred to the Department of State the Foreign Service Buildings 

ommission, and provided that all functions, except advisory functions, shall 

e exercised under the direction and supervision of the Secretary of State by sucl 

livision, bureau, or office in the Department of State as the Secretary shall 


iletermine 
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The Congress has not been requested to provide a specific exemption fr 
Revised Statute 355, in view of the aforementioned Comptroller General’s deci 
which the Department has long considered as authority to acquire property 
diplomatic and consular purposes in the manner provided for in the For 
Service Buildings Act of 1926, as amended, and to make payment therefor w 
out first having obtained the opinion of the Attorney General as to the vali 
of title. 

Foreign Service property abroad must be acquired in accordance with the 
of the jurisdiction where the property is located. With respect to each acquisi 
the Department requires and obtains a certificate by a competent expert fam 
with the laws of the jurisdiction. He certifies as follows: 

1. That the description of the property in the agreement of purchase cor 
sponds exactly with the description in valid deeds in the office in which conve ya: 
and other instruments which effect title are officially recorded. 

2. That there are no mortgages, liens, charges, incidents of tenure, easeme1 
or any other encumbrance, cloud, or defect of any kind recognized by the la 
of the country as affecting the title. 

3. That the vendor has a perfect, exclusive, and unencumbered title to th 
property and full power to convey it to the United States of America, together 
with the reasons for that opinion. 

4. That the deed is in the form approved and uniformly used in the count: 

5. That the deed has been filed and recorded in accordance with local law and 
that the United States of America is now the legal owner of record. 

That all steps necessary to insure a perfect, unencumbered title on be! 
of the United States have been taken. 

One certified copy of the expert’s certificate is required to be attached to | 
voucher for payment for the property. The General Accounting Office has ra 
no questions as to the validity of title of property purchased under the Fore 
Service Buildings Act, and has taken no exceptions to the payments made | 
such property. 


l 


NUMBER OF ATTORNEYS 


Mr. Coon. I just want to ask: How many of these 92 position 
r+ ara are held by attorneys? 

Tats. Forty-two of them are lawyers—eleven are professional 
name who are not law yers. They are people in the Treaty Division 
some historians, some political scie Sheik and some lawyers. Thi 
remainder, 39, are clerks, stenographers, messengers, message-cent 
people, administrative assistants, and people who do that kind of 
work. 

WORKLOAD 


Mr. Srxus. I note, Mr. Tate, that there has been no change in your 
request for funds. You are asking for the same amount which you 
had in fiscal 1953, $616,190, and the same number of employees, 92 

Has there been a buildup in your workload so that you do not feel 
you can support a reduction in funds and in personnel? 

Mr. Tate. Well, there has certainly been no diminishment in our 
work, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Sixes. Has there been any increase? 

Mr. Tare. It always seems to me there is more of it. It is the kind 
of work that is very hard to add up to so many pieces of work and 
report on in a statistical way. For example, we might get 1 telephone 
call which may be extremely important, which would take 5 minutes, 
and then a memorandum of less importanee may take 2 weeks to 
prepare. I think it is fair to say that in certain of our work there is 
quite a definite increase in the workload. In the past few years we 
have had to spend more and more time on United Nations work. 
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lr. Sikes. Speaking of the comparison between fiscal 1953 and 
anticipated workload for fiscal 1954, do you see any appreciable 
rence in the workload in those 2 years? 

Mr. Tate. I do not see a great deal of difterence in the workload; 
ir. Of course, you have to anticipate what 1954 will bring. 


QUESTION AS TO NEED FOR NUMBER OF PERSONNEL 


Sikes. Has there been a thorough screening in order to deter- 
whether vou can do this workload with fewer employees? 

\ir. Tare. Well, we are asking for fewer employees than we 

had before. I think there are about 8 or 10 less people than we 


| 4 or 5 years ago 
\[r. Sixes. Put not fewer than you had last year? 
Mr. Tare. Not fewer than we had last year. I know of nothing 


ndicate there will be any less work in the coming fiscal year than 
is in the current fiscal year. * 
Sikes. But have you screened the Department in order to 
ine whether you can do the same work with fewer people in 
1954? 
Tare. Well, we have surveys made of the work of the Office 
time to time. We are in the process of one now. From what 
e learned, from talking it over with people who are making the 
of the sections, on that which they have examined, which | 
s about two-thirds of the Office, they do not feel that there is any 
ation of less work or that there is any present overstafling. 
\ir. Witper. Mr. Sikes, periodically representatives of my office 
ict surveys with the other offices, and this is one presently under 


Ly 
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Mr. Stkes. When will this one be completed? 
Vir. Winner. Very shortly, I think, sir. 
Mr. Srkes. Do you feel that there is a possibility that recommenda- 
3 may come to this committee for less funds and fewer employees 
esult of that survey? Is that one of the objectives? 
Wixper. It is one of the objectives. I think this particular 
was initiated largely in response to a requirement for more 
yple. We are checking into it to determine whether or not they 
| more people, or whether or not fewer could be used. 
\lr. Sikes. Do you think we will have the result of that survey 
before we have completed the hearings and are ready to mark up the 
\ir. WitBer. I am sure of that; yes, sir. 
Mr. Sikes. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Coupert. Mr. Chairman, I have one further question, sug- 
ested by Mr. Sikes’ inquiry. 


STATEMENT OF PERSONNEL, 1949-53 


Can you inform the committee what your personnel totals have 
en over each of the last 5 years? 

Mr. WitBer. Yes, I am sure we could. 

Mr. Coupert. Do you have it right there? 


} 


1) 





















Mr. Wiser. I do not have it office bv office, Mr. Coudert 
will be v ery happy to prov ide it 

Mr. Coupert. Thank you. 

(The information is as follows 





Mr. CLEVENGER. Does that finish vour presentation on this 


Mr. Witser. | believe so, Mr. Chairmar 


Mr. Tare. Thank vou, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. 
Tucrspay. Marew 19. 195 


Economic OFFICES 


WITNESSES 


HAROLD F. LINDER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR ECONOMIC 


AFFAIRS 
CHARLES H. MACE, DIRECTOR, EXECUTIVE STAFF 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Next we will take up the Economic Off 
You will justify the appropriation, Mr. Linder, for the Econo 
Offices? 

Mr. Linper. I shall endeavor to, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Chairman, vou have, I believe, a copy of my statement 


prin ipal witness I wo ild be clad to hand it to vou. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Wiper. Mr. Chairman, if we may we would like to offer t 


for the record and just suggest a summarization of it by Mr. Linds 


Mr. Crevencer. All right. 


(The statement is as follows: 


PrincipaAL WITNESS STATEMENT OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY CONE 
AFFAIRS } House APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE HEARINGS, FiscaL Yt 
1954 
In addition to the estimates and the statement justifving those estimates wl 


have been placed before you concerning the Economic Offices of the Departm« 


I should like to summarize for vou the program of the Department of Sta 


Treiating to e nomic affa rs 


In considering these budget estimates, thev must be looked at from the star 
point of the present and prospective world situatioz The major and preoccu 
ng problem before the United States is its own security against the great thr 
of the Soviet I oO! To meet this, we have leveloped and are constant 
attempting to improve political and military arrangements with our friends 


he fre or It has become increasingly clear to us and to our partners abr 
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e defensive arrangements the free world is making rest o1 


omic foundations If we 





rid defensive system, we mu gy abou economic unprovement al 
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apan and its relationship to the free world also are largely dependent upon the 
f the United States and other free countries 


trade problems of the free world are aggravated by the necessity of denyin; 























Soviet bloc and Communist China those goods which would increase their 
ary potential with these historical eastern markets denied them Mar 
nations have thus had to seek alternative buvers for the TI 
also had to look to other sources for s lies former bta 
Curtain and from Communist ¢ i These « elopn 
f rid e ries to look to the United States and other d« 
s not elsewhere a able and for « ets for their goods 
ports 
er major co ibuting to the comples f international economic 
i s arises from population ir s in underdeveloped countries dispropor- 
Oo the creases in their produ of food and raw materia and a 
g reduc goods available for export his has further increased the 
estern Europe and Japan for supplies from the 1 ed States and Cans 
ere former! orted trol nderaeveioped co ries his factor has 
« ‘ igh = c rie 1 for . raging pre 1uct I . l rade a ] 
y xditional | cal significance t he aspirations inderdeveloped 
for economic deveiopment 
— . hye or f ese pro ns is bev« a of any 
acting alone [ntergovern! 41 COOPeTAatio f the ex tries ol e free 
Ss Increasingly ess¢ al for the common benefit of all As strongest of 
ations, responsibility for leadership inescapably falls upon the United 
gni of suci rcumstances as those fly referred to, the anxiety 





diy countries as to the future of United States economic foreign policy can 


ter understood. United States trade restrictions such as those required by 
04 of the Defense Productior and the series of investigations under 








escape clause’ provisions of the Trade Agreements Act give rise to appre- 


$s out of proportion to the direct economic impact of the specific acuons, 
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Even the economic consequences are not, of course, limited to the direct results 
of particular United States restrictions. Such restrictions tend to discourage 
enterprises in other countries from producing goods for American markets, which 
would reduce their need for United States aid. Even more important, however 
is the fact that these restrictionist developments undermine the confidence of 
friendly countries, the stability of our policy, and the competence of our free 
world leadership. 

Extensive studies of these and related aspects of our trade policy problems 
currently under way in the Department and in conjunction with other agencies 
concerned with various segments of the problems. Consideration is being gi) 
to the role of our treaty program; to the character of internal fiscal and monetary 
measures which we should want to encourage other countries to adopt in pro- 
moting common objectives; to increasing the efficiency of free world security trade 
controls and related economic defense measures; to establishing conditions design 
to encourage investment of American capital abroad; to methods for eliminating 
restrictive business practices which obstruct production and inflate living costs 
and the burden of defense; and to the intergovernmental methods or institutions 
through which these objectives can be most effectively pursued. 

In the financial and economic development fields, our policies have had to be 
oriented toward contributing to maximum defense mobilization without los 
sight of our long-range economic goals. Our loan policy and economic assista1 
programs have had as an important objective the development of strategic defens 
materials and other goods which are in limited supply. At the same time, throug! 
loans and economic assistance, the United States has sought to help under 
veloped countries build economies strong enough to provide security both aga 
external aggression and against internal subversion. 

Such lending agencies as our Export-Import Bank and the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development now play a key role in economic develop- 
ment, providing funds for sound projects where private financing is not availal 
As a member of the National Advisory Council and as an ex officio member of 
the Board of Directors of the Export-Import Bank, the Department has 
tinuing responsibility for assisting in determining United States policies in both 
lending institutions, and for seeing that these policies are consistent with 
general foreign policy of the United States; and for assisting in analyzing the 
capacity of the country to repay loans and in determining the proper lending 
agency in each particular case. 

We continue to encourage the investment of American private capital abroad 
both through constant scrutiny of the effects of actions of foreign governments 
upon the potential flow of private American investment and appropriate action 
where required, and through the signature of several new investment treaties. 

Despite the fact that the exigencies of the current world situation are a serious 
handicap, wé expect to give new impetus, through the International Monetary 
Fund and elsewhere, to the restoration of currency convertibility and the elimina- 
tion of exchange restrictions. 

In the fields of international transport and communications, there constantly 
arise problems having a direct bearing on the conduct of our foreign affairs. The 
world position of the United States derives in part from the ability of our citizer 
assisted when necessary by our Government, to maintain an important role in the 
provision of international ocean shipping, air transport, and communications 
services. ‘The Congress has long recognized the commercial and defense values 
of an adequate United States merchant marine, of worldwide commercial air- 
transport operations, and of extensive facilities for electronic communications. 
Private as well as national actions to obtain these essential objectives often im- 
portantly affect our relations with other countries. This is particularly true 
because, exclusive of the United States, the organizations rendering these services 
are largely nationalized, are directed by separate governmental ministries, and ar 
generally regarded as instruments of national policy and prestige. 

As in the past year we must continue our actions to combat discriminator) 
practices directed against United States shipping; we must extend our pattern of 
bilateral air-transport agreements, despite difficulties which arise in new nego- 
tiations and under old agreements; we must further the program of more efficient 
use of the radio spectrum, and finally we must continue to develop inland trans- 
port facilities in and between other countries which promote our political objectives 
in certain areas, 


Mr. Linper. Mr. Chairman, it might be appropriate to say some- 


thing about myself, since I have never appeared before you. I might 
say that I have had 30 years of experience in business, industrial opera- 
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on. commercial activity, and banking. Iwas in the Navy for 3 years 
during the war as a commander, largely in Washington; and more 
cently I have been president of a fairly sizable investment company 
New York. I am on this board of a few not huge but fairly large 
licly owned and fairly representative, 1 believe, industrial com- 
anies. 
take it you would merely like a summarization of my principal 
tness statement. I might say in addition to it that, as we see it, 
political and security system in the free world rests very subste an- 
ally on the economic underpi nnings; and these underpinnings, un- 
fortunately, are not adequate to the problems which we have. 
lhe existing economic policies in the free world, both ours and those 
our friends, we feel need reexamination. The purpose, of course, 
f that reexamination is to give us substantially greater strength. To 
n increasing extent the conduct of American foreign relations has 
secome a matter of economic relations and the handling of economic 
yroblems. 
| would just like to submit a few examples of this by referring to 
Eden-Butler talks, the British talks which we had only last week, 
ich, of course, you gentlemen know about. I participated in them 
one of the advisers to the secretary of State. 
Chose talks, incidentally, were divided into two major segments, 
economic and one political. Of the total amount of time, I 
hould think a substantially greater share of it was devoted to the 
onomic. Even when one looked at the political talks, one found 
hat in a sense they were concerned to the extent of some appreciable 
ercentage with economic matters. 
More recently, and as a matter of fact earlier this week, we have had 
; with the Foreign Minister of Belgium, Mr. Van Zeeland, who 
ad has been here and been received by the President. Again, while there 
; been a general political orientation to the thinking, as to which 
ie has been concerned, he has also been very eager and has made a 
reat point of the necessity for doing the things economically which 
will make our political objectives possible. 


t 


\- Broadly speaking, the tasks of the economic offices of the Depart- 
? ment are basically twofold. First, I think is to examine the inter- 
rhe nae economic situation in the light of our political and security 


ae st and commitments, and to propose re visions in existing policy 
which will give us the stronger economic base that we are all seeking. 
ons Secondly, of course, to advise the Secretary of State in handling many 
a of these problems with which he is charged, which have, as I have 
ns tried to indicate, substantial economic underpinnings. 


deni OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL MATERIALS POLICY 


Now, I do not know that I need to go into any detail with respect 
- to our organization; that is, the organization of the economic area. 
1 of [ might say it is divided into four major offices; that one of those 
B0- offices is the Office of International Materials Polic *y, which is con- 
concerned with the foreign-relations aspects of the policies that the 
ves United States may have, in respect to acquisition of strategically 
necessary raw materials, in respect of our agricultural policy as a 
whole, and in respect of oil, for example, which is a separate staff 
under that. 
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I suppose a very appreciable portion of my time has been devoted 
to the problem of Iran. Everybody who reads the newspapers knows 
the extent to which the political problem of that area of the world is 
in essence an economic problem, because if we would solve the oil 
problem there I think we would be a long way toward solving the 
political problem in that area. 


OFFICE OF ECONOMIC DEFENSE AND TRADE POLICY 


We have another office concerned with economic defense and with 
trade policy. That Office, as its name indicates, is the State Depart- 
ment arm of the Government’s effort to control the export of strategic 
materials, both on our own part and on the part of our allies. It is 
the State Department’s responsibility to conduct all the negotiations 
relating to that. 

In that same area, in that same Office, we have the Business Practices 
Staff, which is very much concerned with the implementation of the 
American competitive free-enterprise business practices abroad. We 
have a General Commercial Policy Staff under that Office, which is 
also concerned with the totality of our trade policy. 


OFFICE OF FINANCIAL AND DEVELOPMENT POLICY 


The third office is the Office of Financial and Development Policy 
which is concerned with such matters as lend-lease, lend-lease settle- 
ments, monetary affairs, and a general review of departmental policy 
in respect of economic development efforts. 


OFFICE OF TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS POLICY 


Our last major division is the Office of Transportation and Com- 
munications Policy, which divides itself into four major headings 
One is aviation, where, as you know, our American airlines are com- 
peting for the most part with subsidiaries, if you will, of foreign 
governments, where we are constantly engaging in international! 
negotiation in order to insure that we get a proper position in the 
whole complex of the international aviation arrangements. 

The same thing can be said of our telecommunications problem 
We have a limited radio spectrum in the world. At least we have not 
been able to discover that God has given us a larger spectrum than 
the one I think we think we know about. That means a constant 
adjustment not only between ourselves and our friends, for the use of 
that spectrum, but a good deal of adjustment for the use of that 
spectrum within the United States. That is to say, there are such 
things as our propaganda, or the Voice of America efforts, as against 
the Army’s necessary communications, as against the commercial 
communications; all of which need to have a reasonable and fair share 
of that spectrum allocated to them. 

We have under that same office a shipping staff which is concerned, 
again, with insuring that American merchant marine operators are not 
faced with improper discriminations by countries to which their ships 
go. Weare concerned in that connection, and in connection with the 
inland transport problem, with a good deal of NATO planning in 
anticipation of the necessity or possible necessity of mobilization, 
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which will facilitate the movement of essential goods between our- 
celves and our allies. 

| think, gentlemen, that is a rough statement of what the economic 
area 1s concerned with. 

\ir. Witser. Mr. Chairman, you will note that there is a reduction 
in the request for this office of $171,350. That is made up of 24 fewer 
positions, at $158,824. There is also a request for miscellaneous 
calaries of $16,428, which is a reduction of $6,423, and a reduction in 
other objects of $6,103. 


STATEMENT OF PERSONNEL, 1949-53 
Mr. CLevenGcmErR. I might suggest, Mr. Wilber, that you append to 
the 5-year personnel statement of this office a statement of the em- 
ployment in 1949, and 5 years later. 
(The statement is as follows:) 
Statement of personnel, 5 year period, fiscal years 1949 through 1953 


1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


Num-,| Annual |Num- Annual Num-) Annual |Num-; Annual |Num- Annual 





ber rate ber rate ber rate ber rate ber rate 
Office of the Assistant 
tary 49) $273, 561 58, $310, 015 57| $301, 490 53) $313, 980 56) $324, 785 
of Economic De- 
( ind Trade Policy 76| 428, 195 74\ +456, 725 73| 475, 745 
ffice of Financial and 
Development Policy 72) 424, 840 80) 501, 590 70 438, 640 63) 426, 535 63) 426, 535 
Off of International 
Materials Policy 11} 607, 947 110; 655, 715 60) 333, 545 49| 301,030 49 311,118 
Office of Transport and 
Communications 
Policy. ; 59; 329,118 61) 360,400 60| 370,420 51| 357, 967 51| 357, 967 
one am v . . sehen hiatal 
lotal economic 
offices ' 2911, 635, 466 309) 1, 827, 720 323) 1, 872, 290 290) 1, 856, 237 292) 1, 896, 150 


1952 and 1953 have been adjusted to exclude personnel involved in comparative transfers. In 
1944 the personne! of this office was 208 as compared with 291 in 1949, 5 years later 


Mr. Wriser. I would be glad to, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. CLeEvENGER. For these various sections. 

Mr. Coupgert. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SCOPE OF WORK OF OFFICE 


Mr. Coupert. I take it, Mr. Linder, you are in effect the economic 
adviser of the Secretary of State on all his international problems? 

Mr. Linpmer. I try to be, Mr. Coudert. I should say, of course, that 
we are concerned, if you will, more with the global problems rather 
than in specific areas, on specific area problems. That does not mean 
we do not know about these specific area problems, but we do have and 
find it necessary to have, as you will hear, economic offices in each one 
of our bureaus. These function in general as overall economic com- 
plexion and policy of the United States is concerned toward a region, 
insofar as the Secretary of State has jurisdiction over it; and, in addrt- 
tion to that, we are the focal point which represents the Department 
of State in its relation with the other departments of the Government 
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on economic matters. So that the State Department, in effect, speaks 
with one voice through the economic area. 

Mr. Couprerr. Now, when the Mutual Security Agency comes up 
with a budget request is it your office which, in the final analysis, 
determines the amount and the division of the funds, and the 
objectives? 

Mr. Linprer. No; I do not think it is proper to say that it is our 
office, sir. All I could say is that we participate substantially 
that. That decision is finally made, I suppose, by the Bureau 
the Budget acting for the President. Our office reviews the entire 
program in the Department before it is submitted, or while it 
being submitted or brought into focus by the various geographical 
areas. 

We do have a committee, an interdepartmental committee, which 
includes representatives of State, Defense, and MSA, known as the 
MAAC, the Mutual Assistance Advisory Committee. Our office is 
constantly consulted in respect to the State Department’s positio: 
Now, the actual representation on the MAC Committee is handled 
by someone out of the Secretary of State’s office itself. That 
correct, is it not? 

Mr. Mace. Yes. 

WASHINGTON EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Coupert. How many of these 316 positions are in Washington 
and how many, if any, are abroad? 

Mr. Linper. These are all in Washington. 

Mr. Couprerr. You do not have any representatives with the em- 
bassies? 

Mr. Linper. Well, there are economic counselors, of course, but 
they are not counted under the E area. We have the closest relation- 
ship to those economic counselors in our various embassies, but they 
are not considered as part of the E area. 

Mr. Coupert. Wait a minute. 

Mr. Linper. “E” is the economic area. 

Mr. Coupert. I see. 

Mr. Linper. That number is somewhat overstated, if I may say so. 
It is 301. 

Mr. Coupert. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FUNCTIONS OF ADVISERS 


Mr. Couprrr. What are the functions of the economic advisers, 
and what are their relations to the ambassador and embassy staff? 

Mr. Linper. Well, in our larger embassies where we have economic 
ministers, and in a number of them—in fact, I do not think of an 
exception at the moment—these men combine functions. They are 
at once the economic minister and the head of the mutual security 
program. That is to say, they are in effect wearing two hats. They 
are Mr. Stassen’s, if you will, chief officer, and at the same time they 
are the economic adviser, if you will, to the ambassador. They 
report directly to the ambassador, as State Department people, 
and they do, of course, report as well to the head of the Mutual 
Security Agency. So that we do have the chief economic officer 
acting in both capacities. 
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Mr. Couprertr. They are not included in this 316? 
Mr. Linprer. They are not included in these 301, 1 think the figure 


Mr. Coupert. How are they carried? In the Foreign Service? 

Mr. Wiiser. Oh, yes. They are a part of our regular Foreign 
Service, but they are paid for out of the other funds we were speaking 

out earlier, transferred by allocation from the Mutual Security 
{gency to the Department. 


ECONOMISTS 


\ir. Couprert. How many of these three-hundred-odd are econ- 
omists or statisticians? 

\ir. Linper. 1 would not attempt to answer that accurately, sir. 
‘hey are all men with either business or economic training. A num- 

r of them do have academic economic training. A number of them 
have specialized in statistics, as against other forms of economic 
training. 

Primarily we engage them because we think they have a real under- 

anding of the kinds of problems with which they are called upon to 
leal and not because they have Ph. D.’s. 

Mir. Witeer. Mr. Coudert, I think I can amplify that. The 
number within this group having the title of “Economist,” ‘‘Eco- 
nomic Adviser,’”’ ““Economic Officer’ or similar titles is 66. 

Mr. Linper. I might say, Mr. Coudert, if Mr. Wilber will permit, 
that that is a matter of nomenclature. I assumed that your question 
vas not addressed to that. There are certain civil-service jobs that 
are so described, but they are not necessarily economists as you and 
| as private citizens would think of them. 

Mr. Coupert. That is what I meant. Obviously, in an agency 
bearing that title the adjective “economic’”’ could be a euphemism to 
cover a variety of skills. 


TRAVEL 


Do the members of this group do a good deal of travel? Have 
they been doing a good deal of traveling? Is there a substantial 
travel item in the budget? 

Mr. Mace. $30,000, sir, in our 1954 estimates. 

Mr. Couprrt. How does that compare with prior years? 

Mr. Macr. It is considerably less. 

Mr. Linper. This is relatively not a large amount, I might say. 

[ also should point out in this connection that incident to a number 
of international negotiations, which may not be primarily our respon- 
sibility, it is important to have State Department representatives on 
the delegations in order that our foreign-policy objectives are constant- 
ly borne in mind. 

For example, we are negotiating an international wheat agreement 
at the present time. The primary responsibility for that is clearly in 
the Department of Agriculture. Nevertheless, although the Under 
Secretary for Agriculture is heading that delegation, one of my men 
is either a deputy head of the delegation or is quite a senior person in 
the delegation. The purpose of that, of course, is to insure that not 
only are the interests of the United States from an agricultural point 
of view being served but those things are not being done which would 
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reflect adversely on the foreign-policy objectives we may have.  ‘I'o 
that extent you find our people on a number of these internationa| 
negotiating missions. 

Mr. Covuperr. Does your office initiate studies relating to inter- 
né seal economic proble ms, or are you primarily an adviser respond- 
ing to requests and directives of the Secretary to make studies an 
reports? 

Mr. Linper. I should say both; and it would be pretty hard for me 
to try to distinguish. Mr. Coudert, I think in the normal course of 9 
day’s work undoubtedly more problems arise just out of your working- 
day contacts with the public, with other countries, with our Ambas- 
sadors and so forth. On the other hand, we consider it clearly our 
responsibility to be thinking about the problem and to be submitting 
when we think some basic change is needed, our opinion about it to 
the Secretary of State for his final decision as to whether or not he 
wishes to move in the direction that we may propose. 

Mr. Covuperr. Have you been in the office long enough to ventur 
any comment as to the prospect of any substantial reduction o1 
increase in the current cost to the United States by way of grant and 
otherwise In its present foreign-policy commitments? 

Mr. Lixper. [ am afraid that would not be an appropriate subject 
for me to comment on at this stage of the consideration. 

Mr. : ‘OUDERT. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Crevencer. Mr. Bow. 


OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL MATERIALS POLICY 


Mr. Bow. Mr. Secretary, referring to the Office of Internationa! 
Materials Policy, would you very briefly give the purpose and justi- 
fication for that branch of your division? 

Mr. Linper. Yes, sir. That Office is broken up into 3 or 4 fairly 
simple staffs. First you have the agricultural products staff, the 
metals and minerals staff, manufactured products staff and petroleum 
staff. I did allude a little bit to the importance of petroleum. [If it 
is satisfactory to you I will omit that. 

Mr. Bow. Yes. 

Mr. Linper. As you know, we have in this whole defense effort 
been fluctuating somewhat between problems of acute shortage of 
vitally needed materials and problems of some degree of surplus in 
some of the materials. Strangely enough, we do have the coincidence 
at the present time of continuing shortages in a few and problems of 
surpluses in others. 

These materials policies, while they are primarily the responsibility 
of other branches of the Government, all have impacts on our 
foreign relations. If you take the problem of metals, for example, 
such as nickel and certain other of the alloving materials, they are 
sti] in very short supply. ‘To the extent that we are producers of 
those materials—and we are not, in terms of nickel in any substantial 
quantity—our friends or other NATO countries are constantly in con- 
tact with us in order to insure that their defense programs or their 
essential civilian economy is getting out of the common “pot” of the 
available supplies what appears to them to be a reasonable proportion. 
It is our job in our Metals Branch, for example, to be appraising con- 
stantly the justifications for certain kinds of, if you will, allocations 
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vhich in fact are not rigidly allocations but directions of supply, 
cause these things are vital to the economies of our friends and 
because their military effort may be dependent upon them. 

| referred, for example, to this problem of the wheat agreement. 
We have mavbe seven officers, I think, concerned with agricultural 
products. Well, the sugar people in the United States and the sugar 
people in Puerto Rico and the sugar people in Cuba and the sugar 
people in the Caribbean area are concerned with the present world 
sugar surplus. I have mentioned four. You can see there are sub- 
stantial differences in the interests of those various people in the sugar 
field. We have looked toward, and our United States producers of 
sugar are very anxious to have us continue to look toward, a sugar 

vreement. ‘There are times—there was one only a couple of weeks 
vo—when a delegation representing, | should say, all the important 

tors in the American sugar-growing industry, both cane and beet, 
came in to see the Under Secretary of State, to express their point of 

ew. It was up to E, the economic area, to have a view on it, so that 
the Secretary of State would be advised. The Department of the 
Interior may have responsibility for Puerto Rico. We are very con- 
cerned, let us say, about Cuba, because Cuba is not part of the United 
States. On the other hand, we have a very close relationship to Cuba 
and we have various preferential arrangements. 

Now, I should say that another example of the reason that we have 
people in our International Materials Policy Office is that in rubber 
and in tin, which are imported commodities, it is important that the 
action that the United States Government takes in respect to stock- 
piling, for example, or in respect of willingness to see a certain amount 
of these products go in other directions than to the United States, 
does have foreign-policy implications. 

To Malaya the two things in the world that are most important are 
rubber and tin; and to the British Colonial Office that may also be 
rue as far as Malava is concerned. 

Mr. Bow. Is there any duplication of any work in your division 
with Commerce? 

Mr. Linper. I do not think so, sir. I think there is close coHabora- 
tion 

Mir. Bow. There is collaboration between Commerce and your 
division? 

Mir. Linprer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. But you do not feel there is an overlapping or duplication 
in those two divisions? 

Mr. Linper. I do not think so, because our job is primarily to 
think of these things in terms of new foreign-relations aspects. 

\(r. Bow. It rather seemed to me, hearing some of the testimony 
from Commerce, that it appeared at least as though there might be 
some duplication. With what vou have said here in justification and 
what Commerce said in their justification there was some basis for 
that. 


} 


INTERNATIONAL MATERIALS CONFERENCE 


Let me ask you whether the International Materials Conference is 
still in existence. 

Mr. Linper. No, it is not, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Has that been eliminated entirely? 
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Mr. Linper. It has been eliminated so far as an expense to the 
department is concerned. When you say “eliminated entirely’ | 
do not think it is fair to say it has been eliminated entirely. There 
is a central group which still exists on paper which might be called 
together if we ran into acute material shortages, but there is no 
cost to the State Department, and as far as 1 know to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, incident to a continuation of the Inter- 
national Materials Conference. 

Mr. Bow. Are any of these employees assigned to the Internatio: 
Materials Conference, or do they do work for it? 

Mr. Linper. No, none at the present time. 

Mr. Bow. Is it anticipated that any may in the future be assigned 
to the International Materials Conference? 

Mr. Linper. It is not, sir. 

Mr. Bow. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Srxes. Mr. Linder, yours is a very important branch of 
Department of State. I wish you would tell me in some greate: 
detail than has been brought out previously what effort is made to 
screen the background of your employees in order to determine that 
they are qualified for the particular endeavor in which they are list: 
as experts. 

Mr. Linprr. Well, sir, I do not think anybody of any significa: 
position, anybody who is an officer or who may be termed an officer, 
as distinguished from clerical worker, is engaged in the economic area, 
without a very complete and overall investigation, without an inter- 
view by senior officers in the Department. Certainly no one is 
interviewed at any level which is important, and no decision is made as 
to any employment by an official below the head of one of our offices 
There are four offices. Those offices are commanded by men of 
accepted and acknowledged professional ability and reputation. | 
should say that anybody who is going to head a staff, or even som: 
important members of the staff, which would be the next subdivision 
below an office, would certainly be interviewed by me so that I was 
reasonably certain that the background was such that I thought he 
could do the kind of a job we have in mind. That, of course, is ove! 
and above the normal requirement through our civil-service process, 
to which everybody who comes into the Department or into the area 
other than through the Foreign Service has to submit. That, as ] 
say, is over and above that normal requirement. 

Mr. Srxxes. Are you telling me, for instance, that a man who is 
listed as an expert in the field of agricultural economics has actually 
been trained for agricultural economics and has become recognized 
for his work in that field? 

Mr. Linper. No, I am not saying necessarily that is true, sir. | 
am saying, though, that either by reason of experience in commodity 
work generally, by reason of business experience, by reason of academic 
training, by reason of experience in the Government having to do 
with proble ms of this kind, the same kind of judgment, provided he 
meets the civil-service requirements, that I would make if I were 
employing him in business is employed when I ask him to come on the 
staff. I do not mean to say that we insist on looking at his college 
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les or that we want necessarily to know what degrees he has from 
what universities. But I do mean to say—I hope it is true and | 
, eve sincerely it is—that men are selected carefully and they have 
we regard as adequate technical competence to do the kind of 
vhich they are called upon to do. 

\{r. Sixes. By training I do not stop at the college level. I assume 
are answermg my question in the affirmative, in that if a man is 
loyed as an expert in agricultural economics his background has 

en primarily through training and experience in the field of agri- 
tural economics; is that true? 

\fr. Linper. Well, I would say, sir, that I might very well—since 
man who is on the agricultural staff is not making agricultural 
omic policy for this country—make the same kind of judgment 
t I make in business. That is, that 1 would be prepared to take 
an out of the steel business and put him into some other business 
ause I thought that his sound understanding of business was such 

that he could acquire relatively easily and quickly the techniques of 
the particular business into which he was going to go. The primary 

ponsibility, as I said, for agricultural economic policy is in the 
w partment of Agriculture. Our job in respect of that is to have men 
o have a broad knowledge of the commodities with which they are 
' aling but not necessarily be an expert. 

Mr. Stxes. Then if I follow your testimony it is not necessary that 
an expert on agricultural economics be qualifie “l by training or experi- 

ed to be an expert on agricultural economics? 
\ir. Lrnper. I did not call him an expert on oe tea economics. 
\ir. Sikes. I am trying to determine what kind of a background 

uu want for the men you employ. ‘To me, if a man is an expert in 

ric aie al economics he requires a background of agricultural eco- 
“4 nomics. You do not seem to fo'low that reasoning. 
es Mr. Lrnper. I am merely saying this, sir, if I may: If I had a man 
1 ho had a broad experience in business, in problems of, let us say, 
: iffee, copra, rubber, tin—just to mention four imported commodities 

I knew that he was a competent man in business and he had the 
. essary educational qualifications I might very well say, even though 
h. his experience had been in some agricultural and some nonagricultural 
: products, that this man’s general experience was such that I could, 
after a reasonable period of time, rely on him to be sure that the foreign 

policy aspects of the agricultural problems were being adequately 
I represented if he went out to represent us with the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. Witser. Should we not also say that the representation in the 
Foreign Service for our agricultural attachés is largely made up of 
men who are recommended by the Department of Agriculture and who 
have satisfied the De partme nt of Agriculture as to their background, 
I experience, and capacity? 

Mr. Srxes. I used the term “expert in agricultural economics”’ 


7 purely as an illustration. The same would apply to any other phase 
lo ol activity. 

a Mr. WILBER. Oh, yes. ar 

a Mr. SIKES. That is all, Mr. Chairman. ro 

= Mr. CLevencer. This talk on sugar and coffee interests me some- 
what, because I spent a number of years on that Subcommittee on 


Agriculture. I remember very distinctly that in the period of 1940-41 
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they were dumping coffee in Brazil and burning coffee. Then it was 
worth 64 cents a pound. I am now beginning to find out who did 
it or started it, perhaps. We made an agreement and we apportioned 
coffee to the coffee-producing countries south of us, or prorated it, ar 
the immediate result was that coffee increased 100 percent. It went 
to 13 cents a pound. The end result as we have it now is that coffee 
is selling at 10 times what it was. It is around 67 cents, I think, o: 
70 cents a pound now. 

I was quite interested in the sugar, because I come from a sugar- 
producing district which has been cenaduealio put out of business 
| am beginning to wonder just how wise some of these men are or how 
infallible they are in their judgments. 

As we know now, we are approaching a point where we almost hay; 
to have a period of abstinence on coffee to restore any sense to the 
coffee market, which we ought to do. The American housewife could 
end this in a month if she wanted to do it. She could just quit buying 
coffee for a month and have another “tea party” in the country. 


OFFICE OF FINANCIAL AND DEVELOPMENT POLICY 


I was also interested in this Office of Financial and Development 
Policy. For instance, you referred to the lend-lease. I suppose that 
was in the nature of a meeting to divide up the cost of the funeral fo: 
the corpus delecti. 

Mr. Linper. It still has some real man for us, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Has it? 

Mr. Linper. Yes. 

Mr. Cievencer. I hope that is true. 

We balance out here countries all over the world, with direct appro- 
priation, by allowing them to double the prices of their commodities 
at our expense. In fact, you know we got the worst end of that coffee 
deal. We did not get the sweet Colombian hill-grown coffee. That 
went to our European friends. 

We never get through ladling out the resources of America; $300 
billion of them are still to be paid for. Here we struggle to balance 
our budget and little by little you learn on this committee how some 
of it happens, until we are eternally balancing out some part of the 
world, always at the expense of the Americans; sometimes at the ex- 
pense of the American grower of sugar or of other products. 

You spoke of the International Wheat Agreement. That cost this 
country $160 million last year. That is just another drain where they 
open up a vein and let the vital forces of America run out. Sometimes 
this is so futile that you begin to wonder where it will all end. 

If there are no more questions the committee will adjourn to meet 
at 2 o’clock. 

Mr. Linper. Thank you very much. 
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Tuurspay, Marcu 19, 1953. 


INTELLIGENCE OFFICES 


WITNESSES 


Ww. PARK ARMSTRONG, JR., SPECIAL ASSISTANT FOR INTELLI- 
GENCE 
JOHN F. KILLEA, DIRECTOR, EXECUTIVE STAFF 


\ir. CLevencer. The committee will come to order. We shall 
weed with the Special Assistant for Intelligence, the item for which 
ppears on pages 52 and 53 of the justification. Mr. Armstrong 


. you 
ay address vourself to this item. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


\ir. Armstrona. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, | 
have a principal witness statement that I would ask to file in the 
ecord, but not to read. 

\ir. CLevencer. It may be put in the record at this point. 

The statement referred to follows:) 


PrincipAL WirNEss STATEMENT OF THE SPECIAL ASSISTANT, INTELLIGENCE 


| am appearing today to give the committee a more detailed explanation of the 

telligence area budget for fiscal year 1954 than is to be found in the formal budget 

bmission. The intelligence area, in carrying out the President’s overall policy, 

presenting a budget for fiscal year 1954 amounting to 12 percent less than the 
illocation of the present year. In terms of personnel, this is a reduction of 57 
positions, 

In applying the reduction, I have reviewed carefully the resources and responsi 
bilities of the intelligence area. In every instance, the relative importance of 
each activity to be reduced or eliminated has been carefully weighed against the 
importance of activities to be retained. 

lhe personnel strength of 419 contemplated in our fiscal year 1954 request is 
one-fourth of our 1945 strength. In 1945 the intelligence area was staffed with 
& wartime personnel complement. A steady cutback to a normal peacetime 
level of operation reduced the unit to one-third of its wartime strength by 1949. 
Since 1949 the need for intelligence has risen to the highest level since World 
War II, but the personnel strength of the intelligence area has continued to decline. 

In 1947 the inde enacted the National Security Act, providing a frame- 
work for the creation of a strong national intelligence system. As one of the 
principal members of this system, the Department’s intelligence area was given 
full responsibility for producing political intelligence essential to the national 
security. The other intelligence agencies of the Government were assigned major 
responsibilities in the intelligence community. Through this division of labor 
among the several intelligence agencies, the National Security Act was meant to, 
and indeed has, forged a chain encompassing all the essential intelligence functions 
needed by our Federal Government. As an integral and indispensable part of 
this security chain, the Department’s intelligence area must be as strong as every 
other part. Continuous deterioration of our relations with the Soviet orbit, 
further aggravated by a series of crises such as those in Korea, Iran, Indochina 
and Egypt, have steadily increased the burdens on the Department’s intelligence 
program. 

Two factors have placed increased emphasis on the Department’s intelligence 
effort. First, world tensions have mounted, nations have been engulfed and 
others threatened by communism. New programs in the economic, political 
and psychological fields have been established to meet this danger, and they have 
placed an ever heavier load on intelligence. Second, during this period intelligence 
collection has become increasingly more difficult. Discriminatory measures 
against the free flow of information from behind the Iron Curtain have been 
intensified, making the acquisition of information immensely more complicated. 
\ greater premium placed on painstaking effort is required to piece together 
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incomplete and sometimes distorted information to enable reliable evaluation of 
the situation and, thus, make possible sound decisions by our country’s planners, 

At present, we are meeting many requirements on an emergency basis. We 
are and will be unable to fulfill some of the demands made upon us. Our particula 
weakness occurs in the areas of psychological intelligence and current intellige ne 
In addition, we are sometimes unable, due to personnel shortages, to fill intellige ne 
requests by other intelligence agencies in the political and sociological fields, 

The budget which we are now presenting for fiscal year 1954 will impose even 
further restrictions in intelligence coverage. In accomplishing the 12 percent 
reduction, we have realined our production staffs and instituted the most stric 
management controls resulting in most efficient use of personnel. Nevertheless 
this reduction will require cutting back on some significant intelligence progran 

If the committee should have any questions on this request, I shall be glad to 
answer them to the fullest extent possible. . 


Mr. Armstrrona. If I may speak to our figures, we are asking for 
the fiscal year 1954 for a total of 419 positions at a money cost 
$2,344,310, which represents a reduction of 57 positions and $326,8 
yr 12 percent from our current strength, personnel, and funds. 

In line with the policy of the administration, we have very care _ 
reexamined all of our activities and plan to eliminate or to scale dow 
certain of them. This will mean reduced or slower service at some 
points, but we believe that it will not impair our ability to meet our 
primary responsibility in the field of political intelligence for the De- 
partment of State and for the national intelligence structure, under 
the National Security Council. 

I should be very glad to answer any questions. 


, 


Ot 
} 
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FUNCTIONS OF THE INTELLIGENCE SERVICE 


Mr. Cievencer. Will you describe in a general way what you do’ 

Mr. Armsrrona. Primarily, the responsibility and the function of 
the intelligence area of the Department of State is to provide political 
intelligence for the Secretary of State and the officers of the Fibert- 
ment, and also for the other departments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment who have a need for it. ; 

Secondly, we have a direct responsibility to the National Security 
Council, through participation with the other intelligence agencies in 
the so-called national intelligence structure, wherein we all join 
together to produce national intelligence. The Department of State’s 
intelligence unit is the one that is responsible for the political aspects 
of it. Our organization is almost entirely in Washington. It is 
basically a research intelligence organization and not an operating 
type of intelligence function. 

We depend for our raw information very heavily upon the Foreign 
Service establishment of the United States. That is the collection 
arm of the Department of State. We do receive, of course, additional 
information from the other intelligence agencies; the military services, 
the CIA, the FBI, and any other sources that we can exploit. 

Our organization consists of two main elements. One is the 
research group of units that are organized on a geographic basis and 
that follow very closely developments in the areas of the world for 
which they are responsible. The other main unit is the collection one 
which is the point at which material is gathered up in Washington and 
passed on to our research people and to the other intelligence agencies 
of the Government and to the operating officers of the Department. 
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Generally speaking, Mr. Chairman, that covers in a very broad way 
our function. Would you care to have me go into any more detail? 
\ir. CLeveNGER. Not unless some members of the committee want 
to ask questions about it. 
Discussion off the record.) 

Vir. CLevencer. I think possibly, Mr. Armstrong, the savings in 

rsonnel and money in your unit would result from a tightening up 
of your organization rather than any serious elimination of necessary 

ctivities. I am quite sure that the new Secretary would not want to 
hurt your unit in any vital way. 

| shall ask you if you think that any essential activity is being 
oreclosed because of this cut in your personnel and in your appro- 
pl iation. 

Mr. Armstrong. Mr. Chairman, I think the answer to that is 

No”: that we are retaining our most important activities at as near 
the strength we have had as possible, and are cutting into those which 

re of a lower priority in terms of the Department’s needs. 

Mr. Cievencer. I have no desire to restrict any member who 
desires to go further into what Mr. Armstrong does. It is all in the 
record of a year ago—that is, most of it; there was some information 
that was confidential. But I have no desire to curtail the asking of 

iestions by any member of the committee. 

Discussion off the record.) 


STATEMENT OF PERSONNEL 


Will you put in the record a statement of the personnel of your 
office for each of the past 5 years? 
(The statement is as follows:) 


Statement of personnel, 5-year period, fiscal years 1949 through 1953 


1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
. Lik eis iil bts ek aT 
| | | 
Num-) Annual |Num-) Annual |Num-) Annual |Num-} Annual |Num-| Annual 
ber rate ber rate ber rate ber | rate | ber | rate 
ncpeasieineate . —_ ° "7 _ 
e of Special Assist- 66! $344, 562 68) $350, 275 80} $389, 950 69} $383, 108] 75| $419, 750 
e of Intelligence Re- 269) 1, 391, 725 275/1, 481, 510 288/1, 552, 740 249)1, 457,460}  246/1, 490, 180 
earch P 
fice of Libraries and 180; 713,185 179| 756, 685 178} 768, 535 154, 714,375 149} 712,070 


| 
tion | 


Intelligence, Acquisi- | 
Total Research 515) 2, 449, 472 522) 2, 588, 470 546) 2, 711, 225 472 2, 554, 043 470 2, 622, 000 
ind Intelli- 


fence. j 
| 





NoTE.—1952 and 1953 have been adjusted to exclude personnel involved in comparative transfers. 
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Bureau oF INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WITNESSES 


JOHN M. CABOT, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR INTER-AMERICAN 
AFFAIRS 

GEORGE M. CZAYO, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF INTER- 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. CLevencer. The Bureau of Inter-American Affairs is found on 
page 63 of the justifications. 

Will you give us a little of your background, Mr. Cabot. 

Mr. Caxsor. I am a career diplomat appointed by this administra- 
tion to this particular job. I have had six Latin-American posts 
pretty well distributed all over the area, and I speak some Spanish and 
read Portugese and speak French. 

It was at my suggestion that my father gave journalistic prices 
which I think have made a very favorable impression throughout the 
Latin-American area, and in other respects I have always been in- 
terested in t! e area, so I presume that is the background that recom- 
mended itself to the administration when they were looking around 
foraman. I went to Harvard and graduated magna cum laude there 

I have not been in this area for 6 years, so I am a little rusty on it 
now, but I have learned a lot in the last few weeks. 

Mr. CLevenGcer. Do you have any formal statement that you want 
to insert into the record? 

Mr. Capor. I have nothing special I want to say; no formal 
statement. 

I just want to emphasize the fact that the administration has said 
publicly and on repeated occasions that it considered Latin-American 
relations have been neglected and it wants to repair them. Therefore, 
we presumably will have rather heavier than lighter work in the 
forthcoming years. 

We have had to take a budget cut, as everyone else has, and we 
understand the reasons for it, but I want to emphasize we are going 
to be busy in our area. 





REDUCTION IN PERSONNEL 


Mr. CLevencer. Your overall cut is 91 positions; is that right? 

Mr. Czayo. That is right. 

Mr. CLevenGcerR. What is your decrease in money? 

Mr. Czayo. The decrease in money is $65,390 on the domestic 
and $265,329 on the Foreign Service. 

Mr. CLevencer. That is from the 1953 budget? 

Mr. Czayo. That is from the 1953 level. 

Mr. Casor. There is not very much more to say. The cut is 
practically straight across the board, and I do not see how we can 
possibly get along with any less, if we are to carry out the job we 
have to do. In fact, many desirable things have been cut out. As 
we understand it, that is the question of the budget needs. We are 
pretty close to essentials now. 

Mr. Crevencer. Has your budget officer anything to add im 
detail? 

Mr. Wizer. I just want to say that all these geographic areas were 
given a similar percentage cut. We did not have the time, of course, 
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otween the Dodge directive and the present time to make a thorough 

functional analysis and pinpoint the reductions, but I will say this area 
as taken its fair share of the total reductions that we have applied. 
| think they will have some difficulty in applying it as to posts and as 
to functions. 

We are assured of their cooperation in that regard. 

Mr. Coon. What is the percentage cut? 

\ir. Witper. It was 5 percent in the Foreign Service across the 
board. To that, though, we did add some additional positions for the 
\feCarran-Walter Act, and that is the only adjustment upward 
within the net decrease applied. 

Mr. Covprert. You mean that within each one of these regional 
divisions there are some additional McCarran-Walter Act items? 

Mr. Wiisper. Yes. 

Mr. Czavo. We have a net decrease of 91 positions, but within the 
overall staffing, we are going to provide for 24 more people for the 
Immigration Act. In other words, there is an actual reduction of 24 
positions over and above the 91 in the economic and administrative 
work in order to make available more people in the consular sections. 
To put it another way, we will be shifting the equivalent of 24 people 
from economic and administrative work into consular work to take 
care of the additional visa and immigration load. 

Mr. Casor. There is another point that I would like to mention, 
if | may, and that is we have been taking steady cuts in budget and 
personnel over quite a period of years. We are down now about a 
third from the postwar peak, and that is why these cuts are par- 
ticularly difficult for us to handle. 


STATEMENT OF PERSONNEL, 1949-53 


Mr. CLevencer. Will you insert the comparable figures for this 
item, the same as those that you will supply for the others? 

Mr. Wriper. Since 1944? 

Mr. Ctevencer. Yes; and for each of the past 5 years. 

Mr. WiiBer. We will be glad to do that. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


Foreign Service positions in Latin America, fiscal years 1944 to 1954 


Positions By function 
Num- 
Fiscal year ber of Politi- |, Admin-| | : Build- 
posts | Ameri- Locals | Total | cal-eco- Consu- | ‘istre Ye ing 
cans nomic | 8 =e iY |services 
services 
1944 92 | 1,461 881 | 2,342 834 413 615 78 302 
1945 90 1, 434 R56 2, 300 RON 505 610 78 298 
1946 g2 1, 323 RRO 2, 203 747 505 575 78 298 
47 73 1, 266 404 2,170 644 513 596 101 316 
1048 68 | 1,226 | NOR 2, 084 648 490 568 110 273 
949 63 1, 161 SAR 2, 029 640 489 51 110 279 
1950 58 | 987] 747 111,734 579 465 455 32 203 
1951 58 | 1,015 711 | 1,726 602 160 429 32 205 
952 57] 960 724 | 1,684) 546 488) 415 | 32 203 
1953 57 | 905 587 | 1,492 494 455 363 | 32 148 
1954 , 57 | 833 AGS 1, 401 425 479 320 x0) 147 
Reduction, 1944 to 1954 —35 | —628 ~313 | —941 — 409 —34 |) —295 — 48 — 155 


Includes 44 positions under comparative transfer from international infgrmation program, 
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Statement of personnel, 5-year period, fiscal years 1949 through 1953 


1949 1950 } 1951 1952 
| i | Rite 
Num-} Annual |Num-} Annual |Num-| Annual |Num-| Annual |Num-! Ar 
ber | rate ber | rate ber | rate ber rate ber I 
} } 


ee 
Domestic 124| $673, 233 133) $769, 815 129 $748, 080) 112) $730, 955) 108) $71 
Foreign Service 2, 029 (ly 1, 690, 5, 372, 210) 1, 726, 5, GOR, “ 1, 640 5, 826, 6: . 1, 4445, 5 
| 


1 Breakdown of total Foreign Service positions not available by regional bureau, 1952 and 1953 haves 
adjusted to exclude personnel involved in comparative transfers. 


Mr. CLevenGer. I would like to say that we have improved som 
sections of government by cutting the money and personnel and get- 
ting the Senate to get on the target. We do not do it just to be tight, 
but we often improve the vineyard by cutting back the vine. We 
may see fit to do that again. In your case I do not know. We will 
look it over. 

Mr. CaxBor. I hope you will bear us in mind. We will make this 
up, but it will be somewhat difficult for us to make the adjustments. 

Mr. Couprrr. I assume from looking at this justification that 
these funds are solely for the routine representation functions of the 
State Department in this area. 

Mr. Czayo. The diplomatic and consular service. 

Mr. CaBor. These are purely operating funds, both ARA in the 
Department and in the field are operating units. 

Mr. Couperr. It does not involve any grants or other provisions 
for any of our aid programs? 

Mr. Czayo. No. ‘This covers the normal diplomatic representa- 
tion, the foreign economic reporting activities, and the consular 
services. 

PERSONNEL FOR M’CARRAN-WALTER ACT 


Mr. Coon. Did you say that it included something for the MeCa: 
ran-Walter Act, also? 

Mr. Czayo. There are 24 positions we have budgeted that we must 
put in the consular sections for the new Immigration Act. Fourteen 
are for the additional work in connection with admissibility of aliens 
and 10 others will be needed for issuing seamen visas. 

Mr. Coon. I am concerned about some things in the McCarran- 
Walter Act. For instance, the Washington baseball team had six 
players who were held up for a week before they could come to spring 
training. They were here last year acted as good average American 
citizens, and I wonder why those particular six baseball ‘players had 
to be held up a week because of the McCarran-Walter immigration 
law. It seems to me there is some unnecessary redtape, or unneces- 
sary delay, or not the correct interpretation of the law, to cause such 
a thing as that to happen. 

Mr. Wiser. I think it was a question of the interpretation at the 
outset. There were a great many questions of language that had to be 
clarified before we could speed up the operation. I would like to 
look into it. 

Mr. Coon. I hope that there will not be those delays in the inter- 
pretation of the McCarran-Walter Act in the future. 

Mr. Wivser. The Liberte was the outstanding one. 
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Mr. Coon. That was excusable. 

\ir. WitBer. I will be glad to check the one that you mentioned. 

\ir. Preston. Do you have Mexico under your jurisdiction? 

\ir. Czaro. Yes. 

\ir. Preston. I know that you people have been very active about 
seizure of American fishing vessels in waters adjacent to Mexico. 

\ir. Canor. The story was they were seized. The question which 
‘was whether they were fishing within Mexican territorial waters 
ot. The boats have been released on bond pending judicial deter- 
ition by Mexico whether they were seized in their waters. 
Discussion off the record.) 

\ir. CLevencer. Thank you very much. 


Tuurpsay, Marcu 19, 1953. 


BurEAU OF EvuropeAN AFFAIRS 


WITNESSES 


LIVINGSTON T. MERCHANT, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE 

JAMES C. H. BONBRIGHT, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 

HERMAN POLLACK, DEPUTY EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF 
EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. CievenGcer. This item, the Bureau of European Affairs, will 
be found on page 91 of the justifications. 
Mr. Merchant, you may proceed to justify this request. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mir. Mercuant. Mr. Chairman, I just entered on my new job on 
Monday of this week and, consequently, I have not had a great deal 
of opportunity to go into the material prepared. 

[ am happy to have here the Deputy Assistant Secretary, Mr. 
Bonbright, and Mr. Pollack; and, if it is acceptable to the committee, 
| think Mr. Pollack is best prepared to deal with that point. 

Mr. Potuack. Our request for the fiscal year 1954 proposes reduc- 
tions both in the Department and in the field. In the Department 
we propose a reduction of 13 positions and a reduction in funds of 
$77,185, in addition to which we have in the departmental side a 
reduction of approximately $7,400 in miscellaneous items. 

In the field our net reduction, personnelwise, is 66 American posi- 
tions and 66 local positions, and the net dollar reduction in the field 
proposed for 1954 is $412,952. 

Mr. Wixzer. That net reduction also includes an increase for the 
[mmigration-Nationality Act in the amount of $310,988; so, actually, 
it will reflect a reduction in other activities other than the McCarran- 
Walter Act of about $800,000. “_ 

Mr. CLevenGer. Were some economies in personnel made possible 
in that section by the change of law, or were they all net gains? 

Mr. Wixser. All increases, so far as the Foreign Service is con- 
cerned, are primarily because of the screening and the issuance of 
individual visas to seamen, which had never been called for before. 





Mr. CtevenGer. Do you have anything further that you want 
develop? 

Mr. Potuack. There is nothing further. 

STATEMENT OF PERSONNEL 

Mr. CLevenGer. Please insert in the record a statement of personn 
for the fiscal years 1949 through 1953. 

(The statement is as follows:) 

Statement of personnel, 5-year pe riod, fiser l years 1949 through 19453 


1950 1951 1952 


Annual Num-) Annual Num- Annual |Num-) Annual |Num-) A 
rate ber rate ber rate ber rate ber 


173, 639 222) 1, 241, 555 230/1, 296, 980 199 1, 229, 414 19 
{ 3, 952,11,277,170 3, 893) 12,092,497, 3, 194/11,167,731) 3, 180)1 


Breakdown of total foreign service positions not available by regional bureau. 1952 and 1953 ha 
sdijusted to exclude personnel involved in comparative transfers 


Mr. Couperr. I assume this part of the budget request relates 
solely to the routine representation by the department in Europe, th 
Embassy and consular staff? 

Mr. Potuack. No. This year there is also included, in addition to 
the Embassy staff, the staff we have in Paris composing the delegation 
to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, NATO. That, I thin! 


is the only exception to the general procedure. 

Mr. Couperr. That was included in my question, normal repre- 
sentation operations that we have been carrying on. This is an 
operating budget entirely? 

Mr. Poutuack. That is right. 

Mr. Couprerr. And there are no items in here for any grant-in-aid 
programs, or anything like that? 

Mr. Potuack. Not at all. 


NUMBER AND COST OF PERSONNEL IN PARIS 


Mr. Ctevencer. Would you furnish the number of personnel in tli 
operation in Paris? 

Mr. Witper. I will be glad to. 

Mr. CLtevencer. And | would like a breakdown of the cost. 
think it is a subject that a good many people are interested in. 

(The information is as follows:) 


The staff of the United States delegation to the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation consists of 45 persons. Because of the close relationship of NATO to ou 
objectives and activities under the mutual security program, this staff is integrated 
into the Office of the Special Representative in Europe (Ambassador Draper 
who serves as the United States permanent representative to NATO. The staff 
of the United States delegation to NATO therefore receives support servi 
from the Office of the Special Representative. As the delegation’s share of th: 
SRE overhead organization, there is also included in the estimate 15 jobs. T 
this estimate includes a total of 60 positions for our representation to NATO 

The salaries and allowances of the 60 positions total $569,000. Operating 
expenses for such items as travel, communications, rents, utilities, supplies a 
equipment total $372,600. Thus the total amount included in this estimate { 
United States representation to NATO is $932,600. 
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Preston. In this request for funds for the European area, are 

any funds set apart for the establishment of diplomatic repre- 
atives at the Vatican? 

Potiack. There are no funds in this request specifically for 
purpose of establishing any formal representation to the Vatican. 


ASIS FOR COST-OF-LIVING DIFFERENTIAL TO FOREIGN SERVICE 
PERSONNEL 


\ir. Srkes. I would like to ask you how you determine the cost-of- 

ng differential which is allowed to personnel in the Foreign Service 

\ir. Winrper. We depend upon the Bureau of Labor Statisties to 

velop the basic expenditure pattern for employees in Washington, 
D. C., and to provide a quarterly collection of retail prices in Washing- 
ton. Our posts then collect and forward to us local prices which we 
compare with the cost of living in Washington. If the cost of living 

the foreign post is higher than the cost of living in Washington, 
then on a comparative basis, an allowance is provided by regulation. 

Mr. Stkes. Is it true that all Foreign Service personnel do get a 
ost-of-living differential? 

Mir. WitBer. No, sir. If all the posts qualified they could conceiv- 
ably get it, but they do not. It depends upon the cost of living at 
the post, and I would judge there would not be half of our posts that 
would qualify. 

Mr. Sikes. Are your cost-of-living differentials based on the same 
information that is used in establishing similar cost-of-living differ- 
entials for military personnel? 

Mr. Wiser. Our Department, under an Executive order, is 
responsible for developing the cost-of-living indexes and levels for 
civilian employees of all agencies of the Government. Allowances 
for uniformed military personnel are established by the Defense 
Department under separate legislation and standards. 

Mr. Sixes. As I recall it, practically all military personnel do get a 
cost-of-living differential when they are on foreign service. I wonder 
how often that differential is evaluated in order to determine whether 
it needs revising or not. 

Mr. Witser. There are certain military allowances that are au- 
thorized in their basic statute over which we have no control. 

Mr. Srxes. I am talking about the State Department only. 

Mr. Wiper. It is done at least once a year, and every 6 months if 
we can possibly get the data for it. It is done more frequently if the 
cost of living fluctuates up or down so it is significant enough to require 
a special study. 

Mr. Sixes. The committee should be provided with a list of the 
amounts paid in the various locations as the cost-of-living differentials. 

Mr. Wiiper. Percentagewise? 

Our regulations graduate the cost of living into groups of posts. 
| will be glad to give you a copy of that. I think that will answer 
your question. 

Mr. Stxes. Very well. 

(The matter referred to is as follows: ) 
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Cost or Livine DirreRENTIAL (Post ALLOWANCE) 
1. DEFINITION 


Post allowance is an allowance granted to civilian officers and employe: 
the Government who are United States citizens assigned to foreign posts 
the costs of subsistence, services, commodities, and other living expenses (ex 
those for living quarters) are determined to be substantially higher than th 
rent costs in Washington, D.C. It has nothing to do with the degree of har 
at a post. It is based on living costs; not living conditions. 


2. DETERMINING THE INDEX 


The basic data used in determining the index of prices at the post com, 
to Washington are obtained from a retail price schedule furnished by fo 
posts and also filled out for Washington by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 1 
schedules list some 700 prices of items carefully selected as representative 
wide range of goods and services. A comparison of the price of each item o1 
foreign schedule with the corresponding item on the Washington schedul 
gether with weighting factors based on expenditure patterns of Gover 
employees, forms the index. 


° 3. POST CLASSIFICATION AND ALLOWANCE RATE 


Washington, D. C., costs are considered as 100. The percentage of the 
index above 100 determines the classification. 

The rate of allowance under the post classification is determined by the est 
mated spendable income of officers and employees at various salary levels 
Estimated spendable income of an employee is the base salary less the averag 
amount consumed by income taxes, retirement deductions, and estimated savings 
including insurance. In computing the rates, personnel in the lower salar 
brackets are assumed to have a lesser proportion of income consumed by tay 
savings, ete., than the higher-bracket people, and, therefore, to have a greater 
proportion of spendable income. Higher rates are provided for officers and em- 
ployees with family at the post than for those without family. The follow 
table indicates the post classification applicable to various indexes and the relati\ 
percentage of spendable income considered in the post allowance rate: 


Percent Per 
applied to | applic 
spendable spend 


yan mn excess of Washington | Class det s 
ing (Washington=100) ’ it 
allowance | | allowa 
payment pay 


Price index range, costs in Price index range, costsin | 
excess of Washington Class 


(Washington = 100) 


102.5 to 107.4 
107.5 to 112.4 
112.5 to 117.4 


145.0 to 154.9 
155.0 to 164.9 
165.0 to 174.9 
175.0 to 184.9 
s 185.0 to 194.9__.. 
30 195.0 to 204.9... 
35 205.0 to 214.9 
41.2 


Dorm Oho 


> 
‘ 


37.5 to 144.9 


on 


Classifications are generally reviewed semiannually, with interim review wl! 
ever unusual circumstances, such as a substantial change in exchange rates, makes 
this advisable. Te post allowance classifications and tables of rats are found i: 
sections 9.1 and 9.4, respectively, of the Standardized Allowance Regulations 
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4. RANGE OF POST CLASSIFICATIONS AND PAYMENTS 


following table shows the distribution of Foreign Service posts by post 
ince classification as of February 28, 1953, together with range of payments: 


Range of annual allowance 


ments 
paymnes Percent of 


posts in 


Without class 


With family 
family 


$115-370 280 
230-740 555 
345-1110 270-835 

460-1480 160-1110 

575-1850 -1390 
690-2220 540-1665 
805-2590 
950-3050 740 
1150-3700 100 
1380-4400 1080 
1610-45180 1260 
1840-5920 1440 

2070-0600 1620 

2300-7400 | 1800 

2530-8140 1980-6105 


CLASSIFICATIONS OF INDIVIDUAL POSTS 


| Differential for cost of living 
| (post allowance) 


Number of —aeeee 
t and country American 


Percent 
personnel 


Post classifi- added to 
cation spendable 
income 


A den 
, Afghanistan 
s, Algeria 
la, Angola 
town, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
Aires, Argentina 
ide, Australia 
ine, Australia 
herra, Australia 
bourne, Australia 
, Australia 
iey, Australia - 
ibethville, Belgian Congo 
wldville, Belgian Congo 
twerp, Belgium 
issels, Belgium 
jamilton, Bermuda 
1 Paz, Bolivia 
n, Brazil 
taleza, Brazil 
to Alegre, Brazil 
e, Brazil 
de Janeiro, Brazil 
Salvador, Brazil 
tos, Brazil 
Paulo, Brazil 
ria, Brazil 
re, British Honduras 
ssau, British West Indies 
igetown, British West Indies 
ston, British West Indies 
tof Spain, British West Indies 
ingoon, Burma : 
hnom Penh, Cambodia 
lgary, Canada 
monton, Canada 
lifax, Canada_. 
milton, Canada 
itreal, Canada 
gara Falls, Canada 


~~ 
oe, ce 


ws 
[NOOO wm 


Pre 
to 
rw be 


_ 





Pst tO to te 


Ot rt et et et et 
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ASSIFICATIONS OF INDIVIDUAL POSTS continued 


Differential for cost 
Number of (post allowar 
American 
personnel 


lelli 
i Tose 
Habana, ( 
wMtiage 
Nit 1, Cypru 
Praha, Czechoslovak 
Copenhagen, Denm 
Ciudad Trujillo, Don 
Guayaquil, Ecuador 
Quito, Ecuador 
Alexandria, Egypt 
Cairo, Egypt 
Port Said, Egypt 
San Salvador, 1 Salvador 
Asmara, Eritrea 
Addis Ababa, Ethioy 
Helsinki, Finlat 
jordea France 
, Frances 


Sonn — 
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» CLASSIFICATIONS OF INDIVIDUAL POSTS continued 


Number of 
American 
personnel 


Post and country 


Percent 
1d ied to 


pendahe 


taly 
Italy 
ka, Japan 
nal 
Japan 
Japan 
Japan 
ama, Japan 
1, Jordan 
isa, Kenya 
. Ke nva 
Kuwait, Kuwait 
tiane, Laos 
Lebanon 
ia, Liberia 
yzi, Libya 
Libya 
mbourg, Luxembourg 
rive, Madagascar 
1 Lumpur, Malaya 
neg Malaya 
Prieta, Mexico 
iahua, Mexico 
lad Juarez, Mexico 
lalajyara, Mexico 
is, Mexico 
oros, Mexico 
itlan, Mexico 
la, Mexico 
Mexico 
. Mexico 
terrey, Mexico 
iles, Mexico 
o Laredo, Mexico 
is Negras, Mexico 
sa, Mexico 
Luis Potosi, Mexico 
pico, Mexico 
ina, Mexico 
nxreon, Mexico 
u«TUZ, Mexico 
iblanca, Morocco 
bat, Morocco 
gier, Moroeco 
nco Marques, Mozambique 
erdam Netherlands 
e Hague, Netherlands 
tterdam, Netherlands 
ba, Netherland West Indies 
racao, Netherland West Indies 
Noumea, New Caledonia 
Auckland, New Zealand 
llington, New Zealand 
agua, Nicaragua 
igos, Nigeria 
Bergen, Norway 
slo, Norway 
acca, Pakistan 
rachi, Pakistan 
ihore, Pakistan 
isalem, Palestine 
lon, Panama 
ima, Panama 
ion, Paraguay 
ia, Peru 
bu, Philippines 
Manila, Philippines 
irsaw, Poland 
bon, Portugal 
porto, Portugal 
nta Delgada, Azores, Portugal 
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5. CLASSIFICATIONS OF INDIVIDUAL POsTs—continued 


Differential for cost of 
(post allowancee 


Number of 
Post and country American Per 
Ct 
personnel Post classifi- added 
cation spend 
Inco 


Bucharest, Rur 
Dhahran, Saudi Arab 
Jidda, Saudi Arabia 
Singapore, Singapore 
Salisbury, Souther 
Barcelona, Spain 
Bilbao, Spain 
Madrid, Spair 
Malaga, Spain 
Seville, Spair 
renerife, 

Valencia 


Geneva, Swit 


Zurich, Sw 


, -urkey 
ul, Turkey 
ir, Turkey 


petown, 


Pretoria, Union of South 
Moscow, U. 5.8. R 
Belf, , United Kingdom 
Birmingham, United 
Bradford, United Kingdom 
Cardiff, United Kingdom 
Edinburgh, United Kingdom 
Glasgow, United Kingdom 
Liverpool, United Kingd« 
Londor a nited Kingd 
M anchester, United King 
on, Tyne, Unite d King lor 
United K dom 
wie * “Urue uay 
, Venezuela 
, Venezuela 
Cruz, Venezuela 
nam 
, Vietnam 
ide, Yugoslavia 
reb, Yugoslavi 


Mr. Sixes. I would like to ask if it is felt that this is a realistic and 
deserving program, that actually you do have a difference in the cost 
of living and that this is not simply a matter of giving some people an 
increase in pay. 

Mr. Wiiper. We have made a very thorough study of this, Mr 
Sikes. We feel it is only — that a person in the Foreign Serv- 
ice earning, say, $5,000 a year, should be able to purchase as much 
with that $5,000, regardless of nie re he is, as he would be able to if he 
were in Washington, so it is a method of equitably determining how 
much purchasing power that man earns. 
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\lr. Sikes. The story persists that there are abuses in this policy. 
Have you taken a very careful look at this program to be sure that 
re are no abuses, and can you so assure the committee? 

\ir. WitBer. I would say we have, Mr. Sikes. Cases do come to 

attention from time to time. There have been certain abuses in 

n posts where adjustments have not been made as rapidly as per- 

s they should have been, but as soon as they come to our attention, 

do make a special study, and we do adjust the cost-of-living 

vance to conform with our normal standards. 
\ir. Strkes. Do the tables which you have for the committee show 
percentage, or the comparative number of Foreign Service per- 
sonnel who are receiving cost-of-living differentials? 

\ir. WitsperR. They would all receive it. The tables that I have 

erence to do not indicate the number of people at each post, but I 
can furnish that also. 

\ir. Stkes. Let me see if I understand you. I thought you told 

a moment ago that personnel in half the posts get the cost-of- 
ving differential. Are you telling me now that all posts receive it? 

\ir. Witper. No. My best guess would be that about half our 
posts qualify for a cost-of-living allowance in which case all the people 
at those particular posts would get it. 

\ir. Srkes. May I assume that the table you are going to provide for 
the record will show what posts are approved and what is the percent- 
ave of increase due to the cost-of-living differential? 

Mir. Witper. Yes. 

Further than that, we will show the number of people that are 
getting the cost-of-living allowances at those particular posts, if that 
would be helpful. 

Mr. Stxes. I think that will be helpful. 

[ request that we have a further breakdown showing how the cost- 
of-living differentials are determined. As the chairman knows, there 
has been considerable comment about the possibility of abuse. Many 
people feel that Americans can live cheaper abroad in most instances 
than they can at home, yet we pay them extra for going abroad. We 
should have all the information needed to give a complete and clear 
picture on the subject. 


HARDSHIP POSTS 


Mr. Cievencer. At this point also insert, Mr. Wilber, the hardship 
posts, aside from Mr. Sikes’ request, and their location. 

Mr. Roonry. Could we have the figures covering 2 or 3 years? 

Mr. Wiuper. Yes. 


(The information is as follows:) 
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Hardship posts, Foreign Service (regular program) 


, Paraguay 
inquilla, Colombia 
Para, Brazi 
ta, Colombia 
1 Trujillo, Domini 
Republic 
Fortaleza, Brazil 
Guayaquil, Ecuador 
Guaymas, Mexico 
La Paz, Bolivia 
Managua, Nicaragua 
Maracaibo, Venezuela 
Mazatlan, Mexicc 
Merida, Mexico 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti 
Port-of-Spain, Trinidad 
Puerto-la-Cruz, Venezuela 
Quito, Ecuador 
Recife, Pernambuco, Brazil 
Salvador, Bahia, Brazil 
San Pedro Sula, Honduras 
rampico, Mexico 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras 
Veracruz, Mexico 
Vitoria, Brazil 
Belgrade, Yugoslavia 
Belize, British Honduras 
Bucharest, Rumani 
Budapest, Hungary 
Georgetown, British Guiana 
Godthaab, Greenland 
Martinique, French West 
Indies 
Moscow, U.S. 8.R 
Paramaribo, Surinam 
Ponta Delgada, Azores 
Praha, Czechoslovakia 
Reykjavik, Iceland 
Tananarive, Madagascar 
Vienna, Austria 
Warsaw, Poland 
Zagret Yugoslavia 
Bureau of Far Eastern Affair 
Bangkok, Thailand 
Cebu, Philippines 
Chiengmai, Thailand 
Djakarta, Indonesia 
Fukuoka, Japan 
Hanoi, Vietnam 
Hong Kong, Hong Kong 
Kobe, Japan 
Kuala Lumpur, Malay 
Manila, Philippine 
Medan, Indonesia 
Nagoya, Japan 
Noumea, New Caledon 


vent of base salary payable t 


[Percent] 


ost and country 


Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs 
Continued 

Penang, Malaya 
Phnom Penh, Cambodia 
Pusan, Kor 
Rangoon, Burma 
Saigon, Vietnam 
Sapporo, Japar 
Seoul, Korea 
Singapore, Singapore 
Surabaya, Indonesia 
laipei, China 
Tokyo, Japan 
Vientiane, Laos 
Yokohama, Japan 

Bureau of Near Eastern, South 

Asian and African Affairs 

Accra, Gold Coast 
Addis Ababa, Ethiopia 
Aden, Aden 
Amman, Jordan 
Baghdad, Iraq 
Basra, Iraq 
Benghazi, Libya 
Bombay, India 
Cairo, Egypt 
Caleutta, India 
Colombo, Ceylon 
Daeca, Pakistan 
Dakar, French West Africa 
Dar-es-Salaam, Tanganyika 
Dhahran, Saudi Arabia 
Elisabethville, Belgian Congo 
Haifa, Israel 
Isfahan, Iran 
Jerusalem, Palestine 
Jidda, Saudi Arabia 
Kabul, Afghanistan 
Karachi, Pakistan 
Katmandu, Nepal 
Kuwait, Kuwait 
Lagos, Nigeria 
Lahore, Pakistan 
Leopoldville, Belgian Congo 
Luanda, Angola 
Madras, India 
Meshed, Iran 
Mombasa, Kenya 
Monrovia, Liberia 
New Delhi, India 
Patras, Greece 
Port Said, Egypt 
Tabriz, Iran 
Teheran, Iran 
lel Aviv, Israe] 
Tripoli, Libya 

Bureau of German Affairs 
Berlin, Germany 


~ 


non 


iow ore ot 


n 


wtoe 


to 


te wot 
tn 


thon 


2 & 


reign Service staff personnel only 


Mr. CLevencer. The committee last year made a recommendation 
and expressed some little impatience with the lack of progress made in 
modifying. 

Mr. Wixzer. In the past 2 years I recall your report has referred to 


this, and we have made 


mittee’s action. 


a thorough study as the result of the com 
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CLEVENGER. Our committee reports contain that as of March 
Sof a year ago. Would you say that it was rising or falling? 

\ir. Witper. The number of posts? 

\ir. CLevencerR. The number of posts and the costs. 

\ir. Wrtner. I would say it is shghtly below what we had at this 
‘last year. There were some posts that were eliminated from the 
iship list, and there were a few that were added, but | think net we 
save money. 


DETERMINATION OF HARDSHIP POSTS 


\ir. CLEVENGER. Give us a little statement describing how you 
letermine and arrive at what is a hardship post. You know, our 
perience in Congress is that when we open the barn door an inch 
r two to take care of some cows, it is marvelous to find how many 
sheep will go through the door before we ever get it closed. We just 
have to know something about that. 

Mr. Witwer. I will be glad to put in a complete statement. 

lhe information follows:) 


HarpsHie DIFFERENTIALS 


1. METHOD OF DETERMINING DIFFERENTIAL POSTS 


Che Department continuously reviews a large body of facts relating to condi- 
8 prevailing at posts throughout the world. Each factor named in section 
143 of the Foreign Service Act has been defined in specific terms. For example, 
factor of “extraordinarily difficult living conditions’’ currently includes con- 
ration of inadequate housing accommodations, lack of cultural and recrea- 
nal facilities, geographic isolation and inadequate transportation facilities, 


uid lack of food and consumer services. The factor of ‘excessive physical hard- 
ship” involves at present consideration of the effects of climate and altitude and 
presence of dangerous conditions affecting life, mental health, or physical 
cing. The factor of ‘notably unhealthful conditions” involves consideration 
the incidence of disease and epidemics, lack of public sanitation and health- 
itrol measures, and inadequacy of medical and hospital facilities. 
in order to provide as objective a basis as possible for measuring the appli- 
ation of the above criteria to individual posts, a carefully developed point 
system is used with each element contributing to difficult or adverse conditions 
being given point value. The point system is then applied to the data collected on 
ese conditions at the various posts in the service which are reported on form 
SP-36, foreign post differential questionnaire. 
rhe posts determined by this method to meet the criteria of the act are 
esignated as differential posts. The posts having extremely adverse conditions 
irry a maximum 25-percent differential. Posts having lesser degrees of hardship 
ave differentials of 20 percent, 15 percent, and 10 percent. Adverse conditions 
ist affect the majority of personnel at the post before the hardship is given con- 
leration in contributing to a differential. No one factor, such as isolation, can 
ialify a post for differential. A substantial number of hardship conditions must 
shown to exist even for a 10-percent differential 
Nondifferential posts include posts having a considerable degree of hardship 
ich employees are expected to overlook as part of the self-sacrifice necessarily 
volved in overseas service. The differential is authgrized only where hardships 
xceed this level 
Each post is reviewed in the light of current conditions at least annually and 
ore often where conditions are changing rapidly. Differential rates are raised or 
vered depending upon the outcome of the review. 
The point-score system referred to above provides a simple method of deter- 
ining a close decision, for example, a 15-percent differential post as compared 
»}a 20-percent post. A post must measure up to a specific point value to warrant 
ie differential rating applied. 





2. TIGHTENING UP OF THE DIFFERENTIAL SYSTEM 


Pursuant to the committee’s recommendation, the Department has engag: 
a general “tightening up” of the entire differential program by the applicatio 
more stringent criteria than heretofore used in determining the degree of hard 
necessary to warrant any of the prescribed differential classifications. Thi: 
been done on a worldwide basis and affects posts staffed by other Govern: 
agencies, as well as those of the Foreign Service. As a result, the differential { 
number of posts has been reduced. For others, it has been eliminated enti) 
On the other hand, despite the application of the stricter standards, conditio: 
certain posts had worsened to an extent that an upward revision of their differ 
rates was warranted 

\t Foreign Service posts alone, comparison of the hardship differential 
effect on December 31, 1951, and December 31, 1952 (see table above), show 
posts reduced 5 percent, 9 posts reduced 10 percent, and cnly 7 posts increased 

The review of all differential posts is a continuing process and extreme car 
caution are exercised in the conduct of the program along the line of the « 
mittee’s instructions. 


Mr. CLEvENGER. Sometimes we think we are helping a haif dozen 
worthwhile places and we turn up with 60 or 70. It is not in t! 
section, but it happens all over. 

Mr. Couprrr. You gentlemen have been talking about the cost 
living allowance. Is that literally what you mean when you cha 
terize this allowance we are talking about, or do you rather mi 
representation allowance, meaning necessary entertainment costs? 

Mr. Wiper. We mean the cost of living. We refer to it as a p 
allowance, which is the cost-of-living allowance. The representati 
funds are in another appropriation and allotments are made separat: 
to the posts from the other appropriation. 


POLICY ON PARTITION OF IRELAND 


Mr. Roonry. I would like to ask, Mr. Merchant, that you insert 
at this point in the record a statement of the policy of the new admi 
istration and the Department of State with regard to the partition 
question in Lreland, and what, if anything, the Department intends 
to do about it. 

(The information is as follows:) 


The admit istration is aware of the questions arising from the political status of 
Northern Ireland and of the bearing of these questions on the close and friendly 
relations of the United States with the Republic of Ireland and the United 
Kingdom. The United States continues to maintain that the constitutional 
relationship between Ireland and Northern Ireland is a matter for determinatio: 
by the two countries concerned and is not a matter in which the United States 
could properly or usefully intervene. 


Mr. CLEVENGER. We thank you gentlemen very much. 
. SD - 





Tuurspay, Marcu 19, 1953. 


Bureau or Far Eastern AFFAIRS 
WITNESSES 


JOHN M. ALLISON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR FAR EASTERN 
AFFAIRS 

BASIL CAPELLA, ACTING EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF FAR 
EASTERN AFFAIRS 


\fr. CLevencer. We have before us the request for the Bureau of 
Kastern Affairs. I notice that you have a little reduction in the 

sonnel] and also in the appropriation, I believe. 

\ir. Auuison. That is correct. 

\ir. CLEVENGER. Do you wish to speak to that? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


\fr. Atutson. Mr. Chairman, if I may, I would like to meke a very 
f informal statement with reference to the Bureau of Far Eastern 
airs, 

\s you gentlemen know, our responsibility both here in Washington 

| through the offices in the field is for the whole territory, going 

m Korea, Japan, on down to Indonesia, Singapore, Burma, into the 

ith and everything between. It covers a large amount of territory 

| a large number of people. 

There are two full scale shooting wars, in Korea and Indochina, 
going on in our territory today. There are minor disturbances that 
do not seem to be minor to the people concerned in a number of 
scattered areas; the Malaya Peninsula and in the Philippines with 
he Huk troubles. 

Six countries in this area have attained their independence only 
since the last World War. They are new countries; they have new 
governments, inexperienced governments, and in many cases their 
governments need encouragement, need help. One of the greatest 
governments, Japan, with 85 million people, has just within the last 
year regained full-fledged sovereignty as a result of the going into 
effect. of the peace treaty. 

There are many problems with which we are faced in the Far East. 
Regardless of these problems and in spite of the fact that over the 
past year the Foreign Service inspectors recommended an increase 
in personnel, and in the funds, amounting to something over $100,000 
to do what they thought was necessary and to do the job we are 
trying to do, we have an overall cut in domestic and foreign operations 
of some $166,000. 

We have cut both the American personnel and the alien personnel. 
That is not as large a cut as it would have been if it were not for the 
additional people that we need in connection with the new Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Public Law 414. That does put addi- 
tional responsibilities on us, and at our posts overseas. We will have 
to increase some for that, but overall, that is overseas and domestic, 
there is a net cut of $166,000. 

I will be glad to answer any specific questions the members of the 
committee may have. I did want to make that general statement. 
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MISSION IN TOKYO 


Mr. Cuevencer. Does this include anything for the new mis 
in Tokyo? 

Mr. Auurson. Yes 

Mr. CLevencer. We looked for a sort of decrease after the Chir 
missions were discontinued. But I think most of them were dese: 
as being transferred to the periphery countries. How many peop| 
do you have now? ‘They are in the Hong Kong area? 

Mr. Auuison. Most of them are in the periphery posts inclu 
Hong Kong. 

Mr. CLtevencer. And in Formosa, that is where we set up an off 

Mr. Atiison. We have an Embassy there. 

Mr. Cievencer. All of the personnel is included here? 

Mr. Auuison. That is nght 

Mir. CLevenGeER. In Japan, how does the staff compare? 

Mr. Auuison. With prewar? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Yes 

Mr. Capetta. We do not have the figures for the prewar perio 
but we can put them in the record 

The information is as follows: 


y? 


st 


n Japar 
American positions 


Local Positions 


Total positions 


Mr. CLevencer. Are you setting up anything in Nationalist China 


creater than it was before? 

Mr. Attison. No; it is smaller overall 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Smaller overall. 

Mr. Auirson. Yes 

[ might add that it is my recollection that last year was the fi 
vear we asked for funds for the Embassy in Tokyo. I have sony 
figures about what we asked for last vear. We are not to build up 
but on the contrary we are cutting down there, as a result of which w 
are making a saving. The 1954 budget for the Japanese operation is 
something like $68,000 less than for fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. CLevencer. That really makes them feel better; does it not 

Mr. Auuison. It makes them feel more like getting out and doing 
things themselves 

Mr. CLevenGcER. Because we overshadowed what they could « 
So it does make for better relationship between the two countries. 


Mr. Auurson. Yes. 
STATEMENT OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. CLevencer. Will vou place in the record a statement of the 
personnel of your office for the last 5 years? Any questions b 
members of the committee? 

The information requested is as follows 





Statement of personnel, j-yeal pe riod, fiscal years 1949 thro igh 1953 
1449 1950 


Num-) Annual Num-} Annual |/Num-; Annual |Num-; Annual |Num-! Annual 
ber rate ber rate ber rate ber rate ber rate 


t 


ikdown of total Foreign Service positions not available by regional bu 
liusted te exclude personnel involved in comparative transfers, 


Off-record discussion. ) 
\Ir. CLevencer. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


THurspay, Marcu 19, 1953. 


‘BAU OF NEAR Eastern, Sournw ASIAN, AND AFRICAN AFFAIRS 


WITNESSES 


HENRY A. BYROADE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR NEAR EASTERN, 
SOUTH ASIAN, AND AFRICAN AFFAIRS 

HENRY H. FORD, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF NEAR EAST- 
ERN, SOUTH ASIAN, AND AFRICAN AFFAIRS 


\ir. CLevencer. We have before us the request in the budget esti- 
mates on page 154, for the Bureau of Near Eastern, South Asian, and 
African Affairs. 

DECREASE IN PERSONNEL 


This shows a decrease of 12 positions; is that right? 

Mr. Witsper. That is domestic. 

Mr. Byroapr. That is local; yes. 

Mr. CLevenGer. And a decrease of $81,997 in money. I see that 
the total in the Foreign Service, shows a decrease of 25 positions. 

Mr. Witser. 59; 27 Americans and 32 locals. 

\Ir. CLeveNGER. You may speak to this, Mr. Byroade. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Byroapr. Mr. Chairman, this budget we consider vital to us, 
because we have an area of the world which involves many problems; 
it includes Africa, with the problems in north Africa; Egypt, the 
Middle East, with the Arabian- and the Israel-type problems, and the 
difficulties in the area of Iran; India-Pakistan problems. 

There is no doubt that our work is increasing in this part of the 
world. 

I believe we have the absolute minimum to do the job. This will 
not do everything we need to do if there were no limits, but we will try 
to do what we can with it. ; 

I do not know how much of an opening statement you wish me to 
make, 

Mr. CLevencer. That is up to you; you are asking for the money. 
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Mr. Byroapeg. I might say that our original estimate of what we 
thought we would need to do this job was considerably higher than 
this, and that factor has been weighed by our superiors against the 
desire for economy, and I do feel that this is very much on the low si le. 

Mr. CLevencer. What was the original request for your Bureau’ 

Mr. Byroapr. We asked an increase over last year. We asked for 
117 positions, and $693,000 extra for both the domestic and the foreigi 
but in view of the economical aspects we are now asking for a decrease 
of a total of 71 people. 

Mr. Wi.zer. The reduction, I might point out, because of the 
MeCarran-Walter Act, under which they are absorbing the work o| 
23 people, 6 Americans, and 17 locals, means a reduction in other 
activities considerably larger than indicated in the request here. 


COST OF M’CARRAN-WALTER ACT 


Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Wilber, what is the total State Department 
appropriation attributable to the McCarran-Walter Act? 

Mr. Wiuser. The total is 205; 122 Americans and 83 local; and 
the total cost, including communications, is $992,383. That includes 
Department of State activities in Mr. McLeod’s unit, with 52 
positions at a cost of $253,195. 

Mr. CLevenGcer. That is perhaps the most expensiv 

Mr. Wiizer. Not for this purpose; the European area has been 
given additional staff for this. The European area takes about one- 
third—$310,000 against a total of $992,000. From Northampton 
and that general area, is where they get the bulk of the seaman opera 
tions, which calls for this additional workload: $110,000 in the int: 
American area; one-third of the problem in the near-eastern area; 
and $94,000, a relatively small increase in the Far East. 

Mr. CLeveNGER. This is quite apart from the Department of 
Justice costs? 

Mr. Wivper. Yes. 

Mr. CLevenGer. For enforcement of the same act? 

Mr. Wiper. Yes. 


e? 


STATEMENT OF PERSONNEL 
Mr. CLeveNGER. Will you place in the record a statement of the 
personnel of your office for the last 5 years? 
(The statement requested is as follows:) 


Statement of personnel, 5-year period, fiscal years 1949 th ee 1953 





1949 95 9: 1952 





} ber | rate | ei rate | ber rate | be ber rate be | rate 


} 
} 


Domestic............-..| 138] $758, 393) a $943, 290 
Foreign Service . a) 1, ms 062, 680 


| 


ee 
Num-| Annual |Num-| Annual |Num-| Annual |Num-| rate” | ber sahbhaiest 


| 
sears 
} 162| $936, 853! 145) $897, a 138} $870, 183 
1, a. 062; 1, 433/4, 103, 201) 1, 433) 4, 168, 452 
| 

1 Breakdown of total Foreign Service positions not available by regional bureau. 1952 and 1953 have been 
adjusted to exclude personnel in volved in comparative transfers. 
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\fr. CoupErt. I assume this budget request is also purely for the 
rations of your agency, and does not carry anything for grants- 
id? 

\ir. Byroapr. No. 

\ir. Couprrt. Or for other parts of the foreign program? 

\ir. Byroapr. No; this is purely for salaries and expenses opera- 


Couprrt. How would it compare with last year or the last 
ra? 
\ir. Byroapn. It is $403,426 less than last vear. 
\ir. Coupert. Was last year’s budget fairly representative of what 
have had to spend over the last several years? 
\ir. Witper. We actually had a reduction for 1953 from 1952, 
- Coudert. We asked for $80 million last year, and we received 
appropriation of $76 million; and we have taken a cut in 1953 of 
rut 5 percent. 


\NALYSIS OF SALARIES AND Exprnses Funps As AFFECTED BY 


\ViuTUAL SECURITY AND INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION TRANSFERS 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask Mr. Wilber 
he will submit for the record in connection with the sheet which I 
ive in my hand, the budget needs for the fiscal year 1954, and 
ecifically the column containing a breakdown of the figures totaling 


$27,538,513, Department of State, Domestic, and $53,437,292 Foreign 
Service, a statement showing how much of these funds, insofar as each 
ff the subitems are concerned, are part of the transfer from MSA, 


Mr. Wiser. I have that information here and will be glad to 
supply it. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you just insert it in the record? 

Mr. WiupeEr. Yes. 

(The information is as follows:) 





— 


id 
Analysis of 1953 column of 1954 budget, salaries and expenses, State 


1953 appropria- 
tion 


1953 adju 


Comparative transfers 
appropria 


Adjustments for 
Activities fi- International 
Office nanced fron Information 
mutual security Administration, 
allocations “iministrative | Posi 


Amount 
_ support tions 


An 


Posi- 0: 
Amount | Posi 


tions tions Amount 


Domesti 

Office of the Secretary 
Special assistant for 

relations 
Assistant Secretary for 

essional Relat 

g idviser I 323, 622 3 $368 
Assistant Secretary 

no! 4 ffairs . 
Special assistant, intelligence 752 § f 14, 420 
Assistant Secretary inter 

American A ffair 5. O48 
Assistant Secretary Euro 

yean Affair 5 f 307 5 363 
Assistant Secretary Far 

astern Affairs ¢ MO, 7 ) 95 3, 728 
Assistant secretary 

Eastern, South Asian, and 

African Affair 
Direc r, German Affair 
Assistant Secretary United 

itions 4 ffairs 

Assistant Secretary Publi 

A ffairs 
Deputy Under Secretary for 

Administration 
Bureau of Security and Cor 

ular Affairs 
Office of Personnel 
Oilice of Budget and Finance 
Office of Operating Facilitic 


Subtotal, domesti 


Deduct lapses 


lome 


Inter-Americatr 
Airs 8, 182, 
Bureau of European Affair $ 17, 804 
Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs. 5, 102, 37 
Bureau of Near Eastern 
South Asian, and African 
A flairs 3e 6, 963, 653 
Bureau of German Affairs 2, 208, 600 
Office of Personnel i 6, 740, 740 
Office of Operating Facilities 2, 627, 500 
Foreign Buildings Operations 5 461, 000 


Total, Foreign Service ) 50, 090, 750 


Grand total, salaries and 
expenses. 12. 


75, 962, 750 ; 910 


Mr. Rooney. I do not know whether it is better to appropriat: 
the money directly to your department or through the MSA, and | 
would like to have this information to arrive at a conclusion. 

Mr. CLevencer. This will give you a chance to do that. 

Mr. Wixzer. Either way, Mr. Chairman, it represents the same 
number of jobs; we are not increasing the staff. 





AMERICAN CONSULATE AT RABAT 


\lr. Preston. I was in the area which you cover last year, and | 
ame to look upon it as a very sensitive area, between French Morocco 
ind the French. It is a very delicate situation. 

‘The American consul at Rabat, | might say, impressed me as being 
one of the ablest men I found on my tour. 

\ir. Byroapre. Mr. Dorman. 

\lr. Preston. Yes. 

\ir. Byroape. He is very good. 

\lr. Preston. He gave me a splendid briefing of about 3 hours’ 
luration on the situation, political situation, in Morocco. 

| came to the conclusion that he was operating with a very small 
staff in the light of the situation with which he is confronted, and 
vhile I would like to see us keep down the cost, it was easy to see that 
he simply did not have the size staff that he needed over there. He 

| not complain, but he does not have the staff to deal with a great 
any of the problems that confront him. 

| see that vou are going to have a reduction of 59 positions in this 
area overseas, and I assume that likewise he will feel some of this cut 

his staff. I go along with having it in some of the areas where we 
do not have so many ticklish problems, but I am afraid that it will 
prove to be pennywise and pound foolish to cut the funds for this area. 
There are oak e areas where no doubt cuts could be made without 
injuring the service. I think Paris is a good example, and there are 
a few other cases where there are too many people. 

Sut these consulates in the Near East are small operations, and not 
only that, but they are not sufficiently staffed now. This thing is 
going to hurt, in my opinion; we are going to feel very adverse effects 
from this sort of cutting. 

Now, I would like to ask you one question about this important 
post at Rabat: Why has that post not been raised to a consul general 
instead of a consul? 

Mr. Byroapsg. For political reasons. 

Mr. Preston. And you would want this off the record. 

Mr. Byroapr. I think it should be. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Cievencer. Will you include in the record the personnel for 
1949 through 1953? 

Mr. Witser. Yes; I will be glad to do that. 

Mr. Forp. For 1945, too. Of course, our interest has considerably 
changed since 1944 and 1945 in this area. 

Mr. CLtevenGer. | will agree with you that our interest all over 
the world has changed a great deal since then, but I am also aware of 
the fact that we do not have resources enough to stretch ourselves all 
over the world. 

Mr. Forp. I appreciate that. 

(The table referred to may be found on p. 76.) 

Mr. CLtevencer. Does that complete your statement? 

Mr. Byroapr. Yes; Mr. Chairman, thank you 





Taurspay, Marcu 19, 195 
BuREAU OF GERMAN AFFAIRS 


WITNESS 
EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Wilber, did you wish to take up the item for 
the Bureau of German Affairs? 

Mr. Wixiser. The Bureau of German Affairs I mentioned in my 
opening statement. The funds, under S and E, provide mere, 
transfer of appropriations for regular consular activities for 1 
bursement to the GOA appropriation. 

Mr. CLevencrer. How many people and how much is involve: 

Mr. Wixiper. About $2,300,000, and there are about 750 on thy 
consular staff. 

DECREASE IN STAFF 


Mr. CLevencer. You have a new setup at Bonn, Germany? 

Mr. Wiper. Yes. 

Mr. CLEevEeNGER. So that there will be a decrease now in the staf] 

Mr. Wiser. A sizable decrease in the regular staff of the H 
Commissioner through June 30, and we will have a very much k 
staff in 1954. 

Mr. CLevencer. How does this compare with the number that 
our allies have over there? 

Mr. Wiser. I recall a similar question before, and we had « 
siderable difficulty in trying to get the information regarding 
British and French, but I will make a renewed effort to get t! 
information. 

May I put a statement in the record on this item? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Yes. 

(The statement follows:) 

At the present time there are about 1,300 British nationals on the staff of | 
British High Commissioner for Germany as compared with the 1,000 America: 


which the United States has. Similar information on the number of Fre: 
nationals was not obtainable. 


STATEMENT OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Cievencer. Also place in the record the statement of personne! 
covering the period from 1949 through 1953. 


Statement of personnel, 5 year period, fiscal years 1949 through 19538 


1949 1950 | 1951 1952 1953 


Num-} Annual Num-| Annual |Num-| Annual |Num-| Annual |Num-| Anr 
ber rate ber | rate | ber | rate | ber rate | ber | rat 
| | 
| | | 


| | | 
Domestic 61) 308,614 15; 100, 155 15! 90, 700 17' 1 117, 270 17; 118 
Foreign Service | 584 1, 768, 210 618) 1, 949, 370 743} 2, 480, a 732 2, 488 
| | | | | 1 


! Positions in 1952 and 1953 are actually shown in the budget for Government in occupied areas and 
paid by reimbursement from ‘Salaries and expenses.’’ 





Fripay, Marcu 20, 1953. 
BurEAv OF Unitrep Nations AFFAIRS 


WITNESSES 


JOHN D. HICKERSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR UNITED 
NATIONS AFFAIRS 

PAUL T. MEYER, DIRECTOR, EXECUTIVE STAFF, BUREAU OF 
UNITED NATIONS AFFAIRS 


\ir. CLEveENGER. We have before us the Bureau of United Nations 
Affairs, which appears at page 188 of the justifications. Mr. John D. 
Hickerson, the Assistant Secretary for United Nations Affairs, and 

staff, are with us. Mr. Hickerson, you may now proceed. 

Mr. Hickerson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


REDUCTIONS IN POSITIONS AND APPROPRIATIONS 


We have made a cut, sir, of 14 positions. We are asking for 205 

sitions and a total of $1,267,510, in comparison with 219 positions 
and $1,354,000. Now, sir, that is going to mean some belt tightening. 
lt is going to mean belt tightening with us, particularly beeause of the 
fact that we have been cutting pretty steadily for the last 4 years. 

In 1951 we had 249 positions. In 1952 we cut to 218. In 1953 we 

it to 217. All of that, sir, was in the face of not contracting activi- 
ties in the United Nations. 

We have actually tried to handle more work with less personnel. 
[his year we are taking another cut of 14 positions. It is going to 
mean some more belt tightening. It is going to mean long hours for 
the help. I hope and think we can do it, but I want you to know, sir, 
that our officers work without any regard to the time. An 8-hour day 
is just a pleasant dream so far as they are concerned. 

There is a modest sum, I believe, Mr. Wilber, to pay overtime for 
our stenographers who have to come down and work Saturdays and 
work late hours. I do not know whether it is sufficient to cover every- 
thing. 

I can only tell you that I myself and my officers do not get any 
pay for that. I could only wish that we did, but we do not. Weare 
really on duty or call 7 days a week. It is a rare weekend that I do 
not spend an appreciable part of the time in the office. I think I can 
count in the last 3 years the weekends that I did not have to spend 
part of the time in the office. The same thing goes for my officers. 

I can only praise our officers and tell you that although this means 
belt tightening we are prepared to do it, because we recognize that 
in the situation we face we have to make some economies. We are 
prepared to do our full share. 

L think Mr. Wilber will bear me out in saying that in this regard 
we do our share, 

Mr. Wivzer. Very definitely. Did you point out, Mr. Hickerson, 
that you are also reducing your temporary and overtime money by 
some $2,470? 

Mr. Hickerson. I did not point that out. 

Mr. Wiper. Also, the travel has a reduction of $655. 








RY 
COSTS OF PARTICIPATION IN THE INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIO> 


Mr. CLevenGer. | might say for the committee at this point thy 
we have a regular item of over $15 million as our contribution to th, 
United Nations. Then we have in an item for missions to interna. 
tional organizations. That is Mr. Lodge’s setup; is it not? 

Mr. Wivper. Yes. 

Mr. CLevenGcer. That is another $1 million. Then we have a sor 
of backstopping item under the Specialized United Nations Affairs 
Section of about 200 people, which costs $1,267,510. That is you 
group, is it not? ; 

Mr. Hickerson. Yes, sir. This morning the item we are speaking 
to is the Bureau of United Nations Affairs, within the State Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. CLevenGer. I want to give this for the new members, so they 
will have an overall picture of the setup and what it costs. : 

Mr. Hickerson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Now you may proceed. 

Mr. Hickerson. Yes, sir. We are making these reductions in tly 
State Department organization that under the President and Secret: ary 
pulls together all aspects of the proble m and sees that our representa- 
tives to the United Nations, like Senator Lodge, get instructions 
We are responsible for that. All the bac ‘kstopping work in Washington 
within the State Department and within the United States Gove Tn- 
ment is there. We are making these cuts, sir, in the face of expanding 

rather than contracting activities. I wish I could tell you they were 
contracting some, but we have no control over that. 

Any one of the 60 nations in the United Nations is free to present 
any item it wants to. When they present any item they want to 
that means work for us. It may be a frivolous thing. It may b 
something which is wholly propaganda, as most of the Soviet items 
are, but it means long, careful, and painstaking work in preparing the 
United States position. I mean the clearing of that with all agencies 
of the Government, and helping our representatives prepare to meet 
this in debate. 

As I said, this cut of 14 positions will mean belt tightening, We ar 
prepared to do it and to make our full contribution toward this 
economy program. 

Mr. CLevencer. | am quite sure that the people with whom I talk 
at home, the people who have to pay for this whole show, sometimes 
wonder. 

| have to get back to the maple sirup business. I do not know 
whether you have ever seen that or not. You have to gather 50 gal 
lons of sap out of a tree and boil it down to make 1 gallon of maple 
sirup. 

Mr. Hickrerson. We do not have that in Texas, sir; I am sorry. 

Mr. CLevenGcer. You are a Texan? 

Mr. Hickerson. Yes, sir. We like maple sirup. 

Mr. Sikes. Maybe they make sugarcane sirup. 

Mr. Cievencer. Well, you boil down 50 gallons of maple sap to get 
a gallon, which is good sirup. 

I have found a general unrest among our people regarding these 
expenditures and this long, continued w rrangling. . You know, if you 
make maple sirup you push this sirup on a little further and evaporate 
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le more of the water, and it crystallizes into sugar, and that is 
d sugaring off. A lot of our people are wondering when the 
ring off begins and when we begin to get some return for all this 
mey. It seems to most of the people at home that this eternal 
ling, this beautiful palace that we have built up there, which 
up into the sky, is almost too much and is just too ornate to 
vide a sounding board for Molotov or Vishinsky to insult us in, 
hey think the surroundings are altogether too plush, and they begin 
vonder what it all amounts to and where we begin to get something 
rible for all this. 
| confess that I sort of share their views sometimes. It is beeinning 
} look so futile to me to engage in this thing 
vou help prepare the statements which our new Ambassador 
es, When he begins to talk up like an American, | congratulate 
on that. 

Hickrerson. | thank you. 

CLEVENGER. And | would say possibly we are getting some 
Certainly this war of nerves which continues to go on month 
‘ter month, and to stretch our financial resources to the very limit, 

mad. Millions of American young men and their parents are put 
nder this strain of this threat of war, and this futile gabbling up 
here. The patience of the American people is wearing thin. They 
are looking for somebody to just eventually pound the table and say 
dere: is it’? and not just provide a place where all the people that we 
e helped come in and vote against us lots of times. They want 
- taageenn and our money. They want our technicians to help 
them. But they are not always there when we want to count them 
k of the United States in its position 
POSITION OF THE UNITED STATES IN THE UNITED NATIONS 


[ am concerned as to how long the American people are going to be 

lling to do this. Congress has voted to restrict it to 33 percent, as 
vou know, yet we have to go ahead and spend more money. 

Mr. Hickrrson. We have reached that goal now. 

\ir. CLEVENGER. Have you gotten to 33 percent? 

Mr. Hickerson. This vear we are down to 35.12 percent, with a 
ommitment in = General Assembly last vear that at September 
1953, it becomes 33% percent. At long last we have reached that. 

Mr. Si aieblendl Did not this Korean waiting period originate 
n the United Nations, this so-called study that has been going on for 
about a year and a half? 

Mr Hickrerson. On what, sir? 

Mr. CLeveENGER. It is not an armistice, but it is this holding period 

the Korean war. Was that arrived at in the United Nations? 

Mr. Hickrerson. No, sir. 

Mr. Crevenecer. Did that take place in the field? 

Mr. Hickerson. It stemmed, really, from a speech of the Russians. 
Their representative is in the United Nations, but he did not make it in 
he United Nations. It was a public speech outside 

Mr. Ctevencer. The public connects it up. 

Mr. Hickerson. That led to the United States commander broad- 
casting an offer to sit down and talk, and the talks have been com- 
pletely futile. 
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Mr. CLevencer. The Russians outtalk us? 

Mr. Hickerson. Of course, we do not think they can. 

Mr. CLevenGcer. And outabuse us. 

Mr. Hickrerson. Up to now they have outabused us because they 
are not limited to truth and facts and they have no code of ethics. — 

Mr. CLevencer. They seem to have an unlimited supply of MIG’s 
to arm their enemies with and kill our sons. 

Mr. Hickerson. Yes, sir; that is something we have to face. 

Mr. CLevencer. Then we sit across the table and treat them n 
It is the most beautiful background for insult IT could imagine, | T| 
is quite a plush building. 

Mr. Hickerson. Mr. Chairman, I can tell you that all of us t 
do share your frustration. It is not pleasant in United States territory 
to have these propaganda speeches made and these insolent. lies 
uttered in the United States and put out in our press and over th 
radio. [can only tell you, sir, though, that I think a person who goes 
to the United Nations and listens to the debates there would hav: 
agree that we and our friends dish out more than we take. When we 
and our friends dish it out it does not make the press quite so much 
I guess they think it is not news. 

[ can only tell you, sir, that the Russians and the satellites take a 
beating there. In these meetings you will have 45 speeches made in 
the course of the debate, and maybe only 2 or 3 of them will 
reported. Just because of the fact that somebody calls the Russians 
by their right name and describes them does not mean it is news, 
because everybody knows it is true. 

Now, that is not pleasant. The United Nations is not a super stat 
It is an organization of voluntary states. It is weak and irresolute 
when its members are weak and irresolute. If the members know 
exactly what they want to do they have a place to do it, if they have 
the will to do it, but you cannot push a button and get a solution in 
the United Nations. 

Mr. Cievencer. And all the beef and money and blood is ow 
blood, if it has any strength. 

Mr. Hickerson. Most of it, sir. And the leadership must be ours 

As to votes, I can only tell you, sir, that the United States has done 
pretty well in the voting up there. When we get up on our hind legs 
and we frequently do, and take a position which is deeply rooted in 
mora] principles, good American principles, and bang the table, as 
we frequently do, and say: “This is right and should be done,” we 
usually get the votes and we get good votes. We frequently get 55 
votes out of 60 members; excluding the Soviet Union and the 
satellites. 

Mr. Cievencer. And then comes a veto and all the vote is for 
naught. 

Mr. Hicxerson. No, sir; there is no veto in the General Assembly. 
That has become the action body. Progress is tortuous but slowly, 
almost imperceptibly, like making sugar, there is some progress. 

Mr. Cievencer. There is no pleasure, Mr. Secretary, in saying, 
“I told you so.” I opposed the location of that in New York City. | 
think it is the most unfortunate place in all the world to put it. | 
would much rather it had been at Geneva or The Hague or some place 
else. I am afraid, as long as we have it in this country of ours, there 
will never be anything but a war of nerves. You have to get on this 
committee or one of these subcommittees to appreciate what I mean. 
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r. Hickerson. Yes, sir. 

\ir. CLEVENGER. What are they doing now in the United States? 
They are putting a drive on for probably the waste of more millions, 
like we did during the war for the protection in civil defense. 

\o more than was the armistice signed than we gave away all the 

chting equipment. Well, the people have been recently bitten. 

because we are unwilling to just give them any number of 

ons, or try to borrow it—we do not have it, as you know—we have 

ir of nerves on this Congress to provide for any kind of a scheme 
somebody brings up for civilian defense. 

e have pressure on us to provide fantastic sums for military equip- 

(hen this other thing, which stems through the State Department, 

rotten away from us. They took it away from this committee, I 
guess, because we have a way of looking at appropriations for point 4, 
and they put it in Mutual Security. I happened to be on that com- 
mittee last year, after I finished the hearings on this committee, and I 
found more State Department spending over there than there was 

re, yet there was a very loose look at all the money. 

Now we get $5 million or $6 million of that added to our S. and E. 

r here in this committee. I am a patient man. I am just one 
man, however. I confess to a feeling of frustration in not finding 
enough Americans who are willing to get up and talk some old- 
fashioned American language. 

think we have lost the friends that Decatur made for us nearly 

century and a half ago. We lost the Arab world in the last 3 or 
ears, over 1 small area we monkeyed with. Now we are out to 

1 them back to our side. It is becoming so futile to me to appro- 

ite millions of my country’s money to continue this interminable 

talk fest”? that goes on up there. 

\ir. Hicxkerson. Mr. Chairman, I can only tell you that President 
Eisenhower, in nearly every public statement that he has made, has 
renewed his expression of faith and support for the United Nations. 
He has appointed one of the ablest men I have ever worked with. 
It have known Cabot Lodge for a great many years. I can tell you, 

, he has entered on that job with real American enthusiasm and 
he is determined, with the backing of the President and the Secretary 
of State, to do everything humanly possible to make the United 
Nations work and to achieve American objectives, and I have been 

lighted with the fine start he has made. I have been happy to have 
a small part in assisting him and backstopping him. He will appear 
before the committee, 1 believe, this afternoon. 

Mr. Cievencer. Does it take these 200 people to backstop 1 
two-handed American citizen? 

Mr. Hicxerson. He is not the only two-handed American citizen 
we are backstopping, sir. We are backstopping all of these specialized 
agencies we will talk about this afternoon. 

Mr. Cievencer. Perhaps I have said too much, but it is right out 
of my heart. 

Mr. Hickerson. Younever say too much to me, sir, because I listen 
with great interest and respect and understanding. I have known you 
on the committee. This is my fourth appearance, and I have looked 
forward to seeing you. 
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LOCATION OF UNITED NATIONS HEADQUARTERS 


You made one remark about the headquarters location of the 
U. N. in the United States. 1 will confess to you, sir, that in 1945 
when the U. N. was formed I, myself, felt very strongly it was 
mistake to put the headquarters in any one of the five largest countries 
| argued as earnestly as 1 knew how for putting the headquarters jn 
western Europe. Having a little Scotch blood in me I argued in favo; 
of putting it in Geneva, to use the League of Nations buildings which 
were then available. But the decision was otherwise, and here we ar 

Mr. Crevencer. It was the most unfortunate location which coul 
be picked in this world because of the very nature of its population 

Mr. Hickerson. You have a New York member of this subcom- 
mittee, and I think I had better not comment on that. 

Mr. CLtevencer. Well, | think he would feel a good deal like | 
do. Let me tell you this: I took hammering over the head from 
my opposition, as to locating that thing in New York City. As | 
say, it is no pleasure to say, “I told you so.” There is no satisfaction 
in that 

Sut we have another institution right now which is located 
New York City, and the result is pretty horrible. In my opinion it 
cannot give us a result until we have located it in Washington wher 
it belongs, directly under the control of the State Department. But 
that is neither here nor there. 

There are too many of these outside influences and great pressure 
groups, and the power of a great press which benefits financially from 
some of these arrangements, for it to be located there. Now it smells 
so bad the people are getting ready to pick it up and toss it out. | 
do not like it. 

Mr. Hickrerson. | hope they do not do that, sir. I agree with you 

Mr. CLrevencer. I am not drawing any plainer picture, but | 
think you know what I am talking about. 

Mr. Hickrrson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLtevencer. I will probably be sorry I have said what I[ have 
said, but I never have been, because | consider it many nights. 

| do not have any more nephews to give you, until they raise a 
generation of grandnephews. You have gotten 15 of them in the 
last 10 or 12 vears, and they are all gone now. 

Mr. Hickerson. We hope, sir, to use the United Nations as a 
place of justice where we will not have to take anybody’s nephew in 
the course of time. We hope to see, gentlemen, a collective system 
of security which will enable us ultimately to get away from the 
scourge of war. 

Mr. Cievencer. | want to see a foreign policy of the United 
States similar to the policy which defended the Western Hemispher 
| want it so short it will not cost us hundreds of millions of dollars to 
tell the world what it is, and I want to mean every word of it. | 
want the voung Americans, if they have to go to Korea or some fa! 
flung country in which they have no interest, inorder to die, to go 
there to die with an American declaration on their lips as the reason 
why they give their lives. Then there will not be the necessity for 
so many of them dying. 

I am sorry I have taken up vour time. If you have anything more 
to add please proceed. 
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FUNCTIONS OF PERSONNEL 


Hickerson. | have nothing. As regards what these 205 people 
sir, I would be glad to put a job listing in the record if you would 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN UNITED NATIONS HEADQUARTERS 


\ir. CLEVENGER. How many operating employees do you have 
there in that ‘‘ tower of babble?” 

\ir. Hickerson. In the United Nations? 

\ir. WitBur. About 142. 

Mr. Hickerson. United States employees. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. In maintaining it we just pay one-third of the 
ost of the general employees of the operation; is that right? 

\ir. Hickerson. Yes, sir. 

\ir. Witsur. No; there is a separate international staff. 

\ir. Hickerson. Senator Lodge has on his staff, including Ameri- 
ans, about 142 persons. 

\Mir. CLEVENGER. Yes. 

\ir. Hickerson. The United Nations Secretariat itself is paid from 
the contributions of all members, including us, and their staff in New 
York totals approximately 3,500. 

Mir. CLEVENGER. We have resolved it now to 33% percent as our 
contribution? 

Mr. Hickerson. Effective this next year. 

Mr. CLtevencer. That is all. Are there any questions, Mr. Coon? 

Mr. Coon. I believe not, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Chairman, I have a question. I certainly want to 
commend you, Mr. Hickerson, for the spirit of willingness to work 
— ‘+h you have expressed before this committee. I think that we on 

: Hill appreciate that as much as anything else from anyone who 
a for or is the representative of this Government. 

Mr. Hickerson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Because that is the way most of us have to work. 

Mr. Hicxerson. I know that, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. I want to ask you to differentiate for my information 
between the United Nations personnel within the State Department 
and those in the United Nations proper who are paid by the United 
States. It is not clear in my mind from your testimony, so I would 
like for you to provide for the record, a complete table showing the 
number of people who are employed by the United States in the 
United Nations proper who are not shown in your own prese re 
Can you give us that information now, or do you want to supply 1 
later? 

Mr. Hicxerson. The people paid for by the United States, Con- 
eressman Sikes, are Senator Lodge’s, totaling 145. 

Mr. Srxes. How many? 

Mr. Hiexerson. 145. They work under his direction in New 
York. 

Mr. Stxes. Where is that budget figure carried? 

Mr. Hicxerson. It will come up in “Missions to international 
organizations” this afternoon, with Senator Lodge himself present. 

Mr. Sixes. I see. 
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RELATION OF BUREAU TO UNITED STATES MISSION TO UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. Hicxerson. I would be very glad to put in the record a state- 
ment of what all my people do, and the relationship between them 
and Senator Lodge’s staff. 

Mr. Sixes. [ think that would be helpful. 

(The information is as follows:) 


RELATIONSHIP OF BUREAU OF UNITED NATIONS AFFAIRS AND THE UNITED S81 
Mission TO THE UNrTEpD NATIONS 


\ further function of UNA is to provide guidance and assistance to the U 
States Mission to the United Nations (USUN). Essentially, the assistance f; 
UNA consists of: 

(1) Writing position papers, or coordinating the production of position paper 
developed by other offices of the Department or other executive agencies. 1 
documents are prepared for all issues which are or may be considered ji 
Security Council, the General Assembly, the Trusteeship Council, the Eco 
and Social Council, and the many regular, special, and ad hoc committees and other 
bodies which function in the United Nations. 

These documents set forth the views of the Government on a given is 
sufficient detail that representatives and advisers attached to USUN are ena 
to present and defend the United States position within a fairly broad fram 
reference. To facilitate this method of operation, the position papers co: 
background information which is developed in UNA from sources throughout t! 
Government, including our missions abroad, and from foreign missions at Wa 
ington. Many of the papers furnish analyses of factors which determin 
influence the position set forth. 

2) Sending UNA personnel to USUN or to points overseas when U. N, pro- 
ceedings are held. Officers so assigned serve as additional advisers to the regular 
delegates or representatives at USUN. (On the U. N. Trusteeship Council 
the Economic and Social Council, two office directors in UNA have the additio 
responsibility for serving respectively as deputy United States representativ: 
these organs.) They perform such work as consulting with foreign delegat 
serving as secretaries or members of committees or working groups, and furnis! 
the United States delegates with expert information in their fields of specializat 

During sessions of the General Assembly, the Trusteeship Council, the Econ 
and Social Council and other large-scale proceedings, stenographers and sec: 
taries are also made available from UNA, 

(3) Extensive day-to-day consultations between UNA and USUN staff m 
bers. This is a prominent and highly desirable feature in the relationship 
allows an exchange of views and a formulation of plans and tactics in the fac: 
political and related developments in the U. N. which frequently move at 
exceedingly fast pace. In UNA it means that Bureau personnel very often must 
consult with other offices, other agencies, and other governments. By us¢ 
telephone, telegraph, and courier service, and by short visits when necessary, the 
two offices are thus able to work as a team in insuring that the immediate steps 
taken at the U. N., as well as the broader policy views supported there, represent 
the coordinated position of the whole Government. 


Mr. Sixes. Are there any other persons employed in the United 
Nations by the United States? 

Mr. Hickerson. No, sir; not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Srtxes. Then are there persons employed by the United Nations 
proper from funds which are provided by the United States? 

Mr. Hickxerson. No, sir; not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Wixzer. Except through the Organization’s budget. 

Mr. Hickxerson. The organization hires certain people. Mr. Sikes 
did not mean that, 
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MPLOYEES OF THE SECRETARIAT OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


\ir. Srxkes. Please explain for the record: What group was it that 
was referred to in a Senate hearing last fall when Secretary Acheson 
admitted that there appeared to be persons who had Red leanings 
who were employed by the United Nations who were American 
citizens? 

\ir. Hickerson. He meant, sir, United States nationals who are 
employees of the Secretariat of the United Nations. Now, there are 
bout 2,030 Americans. 

\ir. Srkes. Is it true that none of those would be people affected 
by vour budget or Senator Lodge’s budget? 

\ir. Hickerson. No, sir; they were hired by the United Nations 
wholly without reference to us on their own responsibility. 

Vir. Stkes. But we are paying about one-third of the cost of salaries 
for those people? 

\ir. Hickerson. Yes, sir; we are paying about one-third 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES 


\ir. Sikes. Who does have the responsibility for employment prac- 
tices? Do we have any voice in it? It seems that we should have a 

ce in what we are paying for. 

\ir. Hickerson. The Secretary General. Henceforth, we will have 
i voice, because on January 9 the President issued an Executive order 

ler the terms of which every American, a present or prospective 

lovee of the United Nations, would have exactly the same kind of 

ening that he would have if he were going to work for the United 
States Government. The result will be communicated to the Secre- 
tary General for his guidance. Persons doing any sort of work of any 
mportance will have exactly the same type of FBI field investigation 
they would have if they were seeking a job in the Atomic Energy 
Commission. The minor employees will have the full field investiga- 
tion if any derogatory information develops. That boil will collapse, 
and I hope the wound will soon heal. Everybody will be screened 
ist as if he were working for the United States Government. 

Mr. Stxes. That is welcome information. Now, [ want to go off 
the record. 

Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Stkes. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

\Mir. CLevencer. Mr. Coudert, we have this item for the Bureau 
of United Nations Affairs. It does not include the United States 
Mission to the United Nations, which comes up this afternoon. 
Here there is a decrease in personnel. 

Mr. Hickerson. A decrease, sir, of 14. 

Mr. Couprrt, A decrease of 14? 

Mr. Hickrerson. Yes, sir; and we have had a decrease the 2 previous 
years, also. But this is the biggest one we have had. 

Mr. Wiser. The original estimate provided for an increase of 3 
and the revised estimate provides for a decrease of 14. 

Mr. Couprrr. Off the record. 

Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. CLtevencer. Insert in the record a statement of your personnel 
for each of the last 5 years, 

(The information is as follows:) 





d, fiscal years 1949 through 1953 


BUREAt F NITEI 


ATIONS AFFAIRS 


of the A 
iry 


177, 855 


i 188, 022 35) 208, 240 ‘ 2 55 35; 219, 831 
j Dependent 

ea Affairs 2 114, 314 21 116, 769 23 29, 7 : 124, 085 
Olfice of International 
Administration ind 

Conferences 2 § 57 92} 487, 200 52 5 5) 501, 220 
Potal, Bureau of 

United Nations | 
Affairs 1,184,329)  236/1,304,015)  249/1,379,390)  218)1, 339, 451 
} | | | 


Mr. CLievenGer. I believe that winds it up, Mr. Hickerson. 
Mr. Hickerson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Fripay, Marcu 20, 1953 


Pusiic AFFAIRS OFFICES 
WITNESSES 


CARL W. McCARDLE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR PUBLIC AFFAIRS 

WINTHROP M. SOUTHWORTH, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT 

G. BERNARD NOBLE, CHIEF, DIVISION OF HISTORICAL POLICY RE- 
SEARCH 

H. SCHUYLER FOSTER, JR., CHIEF, DIVISION OF PUBLIC STUDIES 


Mr. CLevencer. We will take up the Public Affairs Offices, which 
appears at page 199 of the-justifications. Will you tell us something 
about your background, Mr. McCardle? 


BACKGROUND OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Mr. McCarpte. I would be very glad to. Also, it is nice to reverse 
the process and have a newspaperman being asked questions, instead 
of my doing it the other way around. 

| want to say first of all, Mr. Clevenger and members of the com 
mittee, I appreciate the opportunity to come up and tell you of this, 
hecause it is one of my cardinal beliefs, which I have shared while | 
was a newspaperman, aA which has been reenforced since I hav: 
come into office, that all of the depertments——-I think the Stat 
Department certainly— should worsx very closely with Congress 
doubly welcome this opportunity to tell you about it. 

Now, as for myself, sir, my career has been rather devoted to this 
interest that I feel that the American people should be told more o! 
what is happening in Government. | had a belief, and still ha 
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than ever, that they should be told more of what is happening 
State Department 
State Department, perhaps unjustly or justly, has come to be 
led, I believe, by the American people as a kind of foreign domain 
down in Washington. You can talk about the Commerce 
rtment or the Interior Department or all the others, but the 
Department is something estoretic and foreign. At least, that 
impression given, I believe 
| think that the more we tell the American people, within the bounds 
urity, the better off we are 
r myself, sir, my training has been more or less in that line. | 
to Government from the ranks of the newspaper 
| was born in Cameron, W. Va., a small town in the hills of West 
rinia. I will be 49 in May. I was born in 1904, May 31 
| went to the publie schools there, sir, and then I went on to Wash- 
ton-Jefferson College at Washington, Pa., and graduated in 1926, 
mpleting the 4-year course in 3 years. I worked at night while I 
at Washington-Jefferson College, on the Washington (Pa.) Ob 
er, until 1 or 2 o’clock in the morning and went to school in the 
yuime. 
Then right after I finished Washington-Jefferson College I went to 
Philadelphia and obtained a job on the Philadelphia Bulletin. | 
tarted out as a general reporter and then successively became a gen- 
eral assignment reporter and then went into national affairs and inter- 
ational affairs. I became a diplomatic correspondent. Then I was 
European correspondent. 
| have been in service as a foreign correspondent. I was in service 
from Russia to Korea. Then I was made national-affairs corre- 
ondent 
hen in 1949 I became Chief of our Washington Bureau. Then 
this “dreadful” thing happened to me. 
During those times I have covered nearly all international con- 
rences. I think that I can almost say that I have covered more 
ternational conferences than any other American reporter—-some of 
them covered more intensively than |. I covered all the World War II 
onferences. Then there were the foreign ministers’ meetings, from 
the first one in London in 1945. I covered the Big Four conferences 
| covered those from Moscow, Paris, London, and so forth. Then I 
vas at San Francisco when the charter of the United Nations was 
vritten, and covered the opening session in London early in 1946, 
ncluding the General Assembly. Then I covered all of the meetings 
f the General Assen.bly since then, except for one time when it was 
held in Paris, and thav was during a political campaign when I was 
‘eporting on other matters in this country. 
[ am married. I have one daughter who is 11 years old. My 
father and mother still live in West Virginia. My father is the 
veneral manager of an independent telephone company down there. 


NEED FOR GREATER DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION CONCERNING 
THE STATE DEPARTMENT AND ITS POLICIES 


| told you earlier of my general philosophy about the State Depart- 
ment. That is, I feel that more information has to be given out. | 
still have to find out if this is feasible, but I believe it is. 1 certainly 
lo not want to do anything which is inimical to the safe conduct of 
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our foreign policy. But I believe that the American people haye 
feeling they are not being told enough about what is happening 
the State Department, and that the more they are told about it ¢) 
better they can understand the State Department. 

I would like to see more people interested in this. I would like to 
encourage them to have a feeling that the State Department belongs 
to them. I think they have that feeling about the other departments 
I have a feeling that they do not quite share that feeling about tly 
State Department. We might as well face it; I think our Hoope 
rating at this time is rather low. 

I think, in all justice and in all fairness to the conduct of our fo: 
policy, we should tell the people more and restore more confidenc: 
the American people. I think it is the only way you can do that 
by telling them the truth. I do not mean to say, sir, that that means 
to propagandize the American people or to conduct a high-level 
selling job. You could bring in a lot of high-priced advertising men 
and they could probably put on an effective campaign, but I do r 
subscribe to that. Perhaps I am wrong. But I have a feeling that 
we will be judged by the things we do rather than the things we say 
If we tell the American people about that we can let them pass 
judgment. 

[ am convinced that you can have an effective foreign policy but 
if at some time or other a grocery-store attendant in Peoria, IIl., 
comes up and says: “I do not understand this. I do not believe it 
I do not support it,” that may be the beginning of the end of that 
particular foreign policy. If you can tell the American people thi 
facts, they can decide that they do or do not like that policy and 
whether mee do or do not support it, and I think you are better off 
in explaining the policy rather than to say: “This policy is sound 
and the American people just do not understand it.”’ 

If the American people cannot comprehend the policy, if we cannot 
make it comprehensive to them, then I think we had better examine 
ourselves as well as our policies. Was that all you wanted on my 
own personal philosophy, sir? 

Mr. Cievencer. Yes. I can only say to you that we hope you 
may really be able to explain the foreign policy of the United States 
or the State Department’s position. 

Mr. McCarpte. That is what I have to do, sir. 

Mr. CLevencer. I would not recommend starting a series of radio 
stations all over the country. 

Mr. McCarp.e. No, sir. 

Mr. Cievencer. And I would wrap it up like you did when you 
were a newspaper reporter, in a package they can understand. 

Mr. McCarpte. Yes, sir. That is the reason I said I was not going 
to propagandize and I was not going to conduct an advertising cam- 
paign. What I meant was just what you said, sir: to tell them in 
simple Janguage. 

We received some criticism when the Secretary of State made his 
opening speech that it was so simple he seemed to.be talking down to 
the American people. I do not see that there is anything wrong with 
simple English, telling something the people can understand. 

Mr. Cievencer. We had one individual a few years ago who sai 
they were just too dumb to understand. 


ui 
in 


hf 
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\ir. McCarpue. Yes, sir. I do not think that they are. As for 
the budget itself, sir, I will come back to any questions you have and 
my philosophy on it. 


REDUCTION IN POSITIONS AND ESTIMATES FOR 1954 


are reque sting for the 1954 fiscal year $2,027,259. That amount 
nance 252 positions and other esse ‘ntial costs of the program, such 
winting and things of that sort. Printing, I think, is the major 


This request, Mr. Clevenger and members of the committee, is a 
ction below 1953—that is, from July 1952 to July 1953—of 34 
tions, and a related cut of $217,335. 

ir. Sixes. Off the record. 

Discussion off the record.) 

\ir. McCarpux. That represents, sir, a reduction of 34 positions. 
Now, as for the coming budget, the one from July this year to July 
next year, it is $427,442 and 53 positions less than the amount that 
was requested in the 1954 budget sent up by President Truman. 

| cannot say at this time “precisely how this reduction will be 

omplished. I can only promise you it will be accomplished. The 
ails of what positions are to be cut I cannot say. I can only give 

you assurance that that will be done. 

\s you know, I have been in office only since January 29, so I do 
ot know every detail vet. We have been in a sense put on an obstacle 
course before we had our running pants on, so we have not gone into 

of the details. But we plan, as I can say, a 12 percent cut in 
personnel in my immediate office. That represents one of the largest 
eductions in the Department. 


STATEMENT OF PERSONNEL, 1944-53 


Mr. CLevencer. Mr. McCardle, will you have inserted here in the 
record the number of employees in this Division for the last 10 years? 

Mr. McCarpue. I would have to refer that to Mr. Southworth, 

cause | was not there, sir, and I do not know. 

Mr. Souraworrna. We will supply that for the record, si 

The information is as follows:) 


Positions by fiscal years and by organizational unit for the period 1944-53, S. and E 
appropriation 


| | | | 
Actual) Actual} Actual) Actual) Actual Actual Actual| Actual Actus al i os 
1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 | 1049 1950 1951 1952 1953 
| | 3 


Organizational unit 
)ffice of Assistant Secretary 10 


Director, Office of Public 

A flairs. | 14 
Division of Historical Policy | | 76 

Research 84 ne | 
Division of Publications ; = 
Division of Public Liaison 3¢ . 50 9 | | | 
Division of Publie Studies __-| : Ss 21 2: ‘ ¢ ‘ ‘ 19 

Total 5 | 216 | 23 22 : 2. 26 228 

UNESCO Relations Staff ‘ 3% 42 4 


Total. | 2g 197 | 226) 2 269 26 28% 82! 285 
| 





NOTE.—1952 and 1953 have been adjusted to exclude positions involved in comparative transfers 
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Statement of pe rsonnel, 5-year period, fiscal years 1949 through 1953 


1949 1950 1951 1952 


| | i 


Num-} Annual Num-| Annual Num-| Annual Num-} Annual |Nun 
rate ber rate ber } Tate ber 


ber | rate ber 
| 


| 
4 tant Secretary for | 
Public Affairs | | 
Office of the A t 
int Secretary 16 5 19 $109, 170 19) $111, 540 18, $115, 610 
Office of Public Af 
f 221 1, 080, 010 264 1, 281, 145 2281, 229, 975 


UNESCO Relation 
Staff a7 5, 402 42, 209, 945 42) 211, 865 39> =214, 885 


282 1, 399, 125 $25 1, 604, 550 285 1, 560, 470 270 1, 48 
ted to exclude personnel involve i in comparative transfers, 
UNESCO SALARIES AND OTHER EXPENSES 


Mr. CLevencrer. How much is included for the UNESCO staf 

Mr. Souruworvu. Salaries, sir? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Yes. 

Mr. Souruworvru. $180,585. 

Mr. Wiser. Would you like the complete cost, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. CLevencer. Yes, 

Mr. Witzer. There are a number of other items under that heading 

Mr. CLEVENGER. We would like to get a package of concentrated 
information in the h aring, 

Mr. Souruworru. $324,000, approximately, sir. That includes 
the item for salaries of $180,000; an item for miscellaneous salary 
expenses, Overtime, w. a. e., employment, and so forth, of $17,000 
and other expenses, such as travel and other contractual urangements 
of $127,000, approximately. 

Mr. CrevenGer. You had better give a little more detail on thai 

Mr. Souruworru. Al] right. 

Mr. CLEVENGER, This budget has to be tighter than the one for the 
Voice of America. 

Mr. McCarpie. What we do with the Voice of America is we gh 
them policy guidance. 

Mr. CLevencer. I was just speaking to Mr. Southworth, Mr 
McCardle. 

Mr. Sournworru, The regular personnel will be 34 positions and 
$180,585. Miscellaneous salary expenses are $17,322. The nonsalary 
items are $127,539. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. We would like to have a little breakdown of 
that $127,000. 

Mr. Souraworrn. Would you like a statement for the record 
detailing it out, sir? 

Mr. CLevencer. Yes. It should not be a voluminous thing, bu 
one which has the information. 

Mr. Souruworru. Right. 

Mr. McCarpuir. We want you to have it, sir. | apologize. I hope 
[ will have all of this myself soon. 

(The information is as follows:) 





UNESCO Relations Staff—Detail of nonsalary obligations 
2 ravel: 
: Meetings of United States National Commission____-__- ... $19, 020 
Committees of United States National Commission : ; 7, 845 
Fourth National Conference___________-_ “Ss ‘ ; 15, 000 
Conferences of experts SEL. jin Sie wild ? : 2, 334 
Executive direction and staff_______ s it Jeane 5, 760 


NES ws we obras auaut : ; vee 9, 959 


Printing and reproduction: 
Fourth National Conference ss 5: as ae , 000 
Printed supplies for National Commission - - a : , 000 
Periodicals reaps . 5, 000 
Reports, pamphlets, fact sheets, ete : : ie , 400 


I a ea hati ii a ta ‘ Perey ; ——_ 


Other contractual services: 
Fourth National Conference_________- . y's 5, 000 
Communications services _-_ , 000 
tental services 000 
Supplies and materials 3, 000 
Facilities and equipment 3, 000 
Transportation and shipping services , 000 
Maintenance and utility services _ - 4, 000 
Contract stenography 9, 000 


Meetings of United States National Commission and commit- 
5, 860 
Communications, transportation, supplies, and materials__ 3, 500 
Rents and utilities__-_ ; 7 eee , 000 
Contract stenography - __- 9 000 


Miscellaneous services . 360 


Preparation for UNESCO General Conference 4, 320 
Research writing and exhibit preparation 5, 000 


Total 180 
539 


DIVISION OF HISTORICAL POLICY RESEARCH 


Mr. CLevencer. I would like to have an explanation of the need 
for 55 positions for the Division of Historical Policy Research. 

Mr. Sournworru. Yes, sir. The Division of Historical Policy 
Research, Mr. Chairman, is composed of 5 major units: The Office 
of the Chief, where there are 7 positions; the Foreign Policy Studies 
Branch, in which there are 25 positions; the Foreign Relations Branch, 
which has 12 positions; the German Foreign Documents Operation, 
which has 8 positions; and there are 3 in the Historical Advisory 
Branch; a total of 55 for 1954. ‘That is a cut of approximately 12 
percent. 

Mr. CLevencer. You are explaining the need for this? That was 
my question. Please justify the request as presented. 

Mr. Witzer. Mr. Chairman, we have the chiefs of these respective 
divisions outside. If you would like more detailed and better justifica- 
tion we would be glad to have them come in. 

Mr. McCarpte. The Historical Chief is outside, sir. Would you 
like to have him come in? 

81574—53——7 
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FUNCTIONS OF THE OFFICE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Mr. Covprertr. Mr. Chairman, as a new member of this comm 
if it would not take too long I should like to have Mr. McCardle 
sketch the function of his office. That would be very helpful. 

Mr. (¢ LEVENGER. Yes 

Mr. Covuprerr. In the overall, first, before you bring then 
What is your job? 

Mr. — ’ARDLE. My job? 

Mr. Couper. Yes. 

What — vou do with all of these people? What are their funct 

Mr. MeCarpie. You want to know what they do, or what | 


b 


0 


i 


Mr. Couprerr. What the office of which you are Chief does. 

Mr. McCarpie. The primary purpose, of course, is that I my 
o1ve public affairs cuidance to the secretary of State. I sit in on t] 
poli \ 

Mir. Couperr. | would like to know. You have a substantial 
of people. I would like to gtd what they do. It is to advis 
Secretary of State as a public-relations expert. That I understa: 
but you have a ve ry wide field. “What do you do with all 
people? Where do you keep them? 

Mr. McCarp.u1 1 am charged with advising the Secretary OF SI 
on public-aflairs matters, because of the need that he felt that 
(merican people should be better informed of what is going on \ 
the State Department That is one of the reasons that a trai 
hewspaperman is coming in as Assistant Secretary of State. So l ha 
sat in on the policy conferences so that I will know what is going 
there. 

Now, we have, sir, four divisions. There is the Division of His 
torical Research that has just been mentioned. That is headed 1) 
Dr. Noble. He is a distinguished scholar. He keeps up to date a1 
account of our foreign policy. 

For the historians, about 34 or 37, I think they publish abou 
3,500 copies of Foreign Relations volumes, and about 2,400 of thos 
vo to Members of Congress. 

He tells me because of the shortage of manpower, and also fo1 
certain security reasons, we are about 10 years behind in that thing 
Within the bounds of security I would like to have it more up to dat: 

At various times you get requests from various department heads, 
as out foreign policy develops, for special information. For instance 
the matter about the Yalta Treaty, when that came up. You may 
have seen the picture when Senator Taft ¢ came out from the White 
House conference, with this report ‘‘The Quest for Peace and Se- 
curity.”’ That enumerated selected documents on American foreign 
policy from 1941 to 1951, which gave the account of the Yalta agree- 
ments. 

Then, because we have been at war with Germany twice, the De- 
partment has felt it would be wise from a historical and strategical 


standpoint to look into the whole story about Germany in its foreign 
relations. 
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FUNCTIONS OF DIVISION OF HISTORICAL POLICY RESEARCH 


Coupert. Is this Division concerned primarily with pure his- 
research, or does it play an active role in the day-to-day 
\icCarpie. Both. 1 told you we had four divisions. One of 
the Division of Historical Research, which is in my depart- 
Dr. Noble heads that Division. I was just telling you some 
things I knew they were doing. 
y have started to study the Russian foreign policy so that we 
. to better understand the central menace of our time. But 
have requests for various things, such as those that come from 
de partme nt heads, and Dr. Noble tells me he has to shift some 
employees who are working on a continuing account of our for- 
policy from that. project onto this other and more tmmediate 
for instance, the Saar question which is involved in the Euro- 
army of defense relations with Germany and others— the United 
policy with respect to the Saar. 


Couprrr. Does this Division take an active part in preparing 


ial for current Sp eches by the secretary, or is there another 
1 of the Department that does that? 
\icCarpue. Another division. Are you talking of my division 
Division of Research? 
Couprert. | am talking of the Division which you head 
NMeeCarpuie. That is done by the Division of Publications, 
ch is also under my control. They assist in preparing speeches 
ipon request. 

‘ir. Coupertr. Then the answer is “No” as far as this Division 

s concerned? 
r. McCarpun. The answer is ‘‘ No.” 

The next one is the Division of Publie Liaison, under Mr. Cook. 

Vir. Coupert. Are you through with your observations concerning 

Division of Historical Research? 

McCarpuie. Yes; lam. 
\ir. Couprrt. Who is the Chief of that Division? 
\Ir. McCarpue. Dr. Noble. 
Mr. Couprrr. I asked you a question, and you turned to him, 

[ do not think he has had an opportunity to answer it. 

MeCarp.e. I want you to have the fullest information, sir 

Couprertr. Are you primarily engaged in pure historical re- 
for the record and scholars of the future, or do you take an 
part in current day-to-day analyses as bases for decisions in 

‘State Department? 

Dr. Nonsur. It is historical research. But the Foreign Relations 
series, of course, is the compilation of historical items, which Mr 
MeCardle has explained, keeping those up to date and getting them 
as current as possible. 

Then we make studies, on request of policy officers, of the historical 
background of current problems. For instance, here is one of the 
policy items we had to pre pare [exhibiting]. That was necessary in 
the current policy formation. That is the historical background. 

And this [exhibiting r] is one on Korea—our policy as it developed 
toward Korea in 1941 to 1945 and another one from 1945 to 1950. 
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Mr. Coupert. Are those three documents available for public 
distribution? 

Dr. Nosux. These are available for publication. Some are avail. 
able for publication, but some are classified for the use of policy 
officers strictly, for their use as they determine future policy. Here 
is one on the Austrian treaty [exhibiting]. This also is for policy 
officers in connection with negotiations we had with the Soviets op 
the Austrian treaty. 

Here [exhibiting] is one that is published on Korea. We had to 
get out some documents and some analyses for publication, and some 
strictly for the Department officers to use. 

That is the general type of thing. 

Here is one [exhibiting] on our relations with Poland which was 
asked for by the Psychological Strategy Board, of our background 
relations, to see how they could use that to show our relationships 
in the so-called cold war. 

Here is one [exhibiting] on multiple titles of sovereignty—the asser- 
tion of multiple titles. When Farouk sought to have the title of 
King of the Sudan applied to him, that raised a diplomatic question; 
so the Department wanted to know what the background was for 
that sort of a problem. F 

Those are simply typical things. That is the work of one branch 
of the Division, and the Foreign Relations volumes are the work of 
another branch. 

Then we have relations with outside scholars in connection with 
Department files, people who want to come in and have a look at the 
files to do some writing or something of that sort. We have just 
three people responsible for giving the guidance, 1 professional and 
2 clerks responsible for giving guidance in the files and records of the 
Department—where they can be used. We try to be as generous as 
possible in letting researchers make free use of things we have, but 
the notes they take off are surveyed to make sure they do not have 
sensitive material that would endanger our relations with other 
countries. 

Do you want me to take it up branch by branch and explain it? 


PERSONNEL OF THE DIVISION 


Mr. Couprrt. How do the 55 positions break down with respect 
to this Division? 

Dr. Nosue. In foreign relations, there have been 14, and they are 
broken down into five major areas, the four geographic divisions of the 
Department and another so-called general divi-ion represented by 
multipartite relationships. It takes 2 people for each area—just 2 
professionals to keep more or less abreast of events, and it takes super- 
vision and clerical help. 

As Mr. McCardle said, we are compiling about 10 years in arrears 
and we cannot any more than keep up with that 10-year relationship 
with the people we now have. 

Mr. Coupert. How many of your 55 would qualify as historians? 

Dr. Nosue. All except the clerks. They are from the historian 
register of Civil Service, except the clerical help. 

Mr. Coupert. How many would that be? 

Dr. Nose. I think about 45 or 46 are in the professional historian 
category, and the rest are clerks. 
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Mr. Couprert. Thank you. I wanted to find out what this Divi- 
sion, with this title, had to do. 

\ir. McCarp.te. Do you want me to proceed? 

\fr. CLEVENGER. Are you satisfied on the historical section? 

Mr. Coupgert. Yes. 


DIVISION OF PUBLIC STUDIES 


ir. CLevENGER. There is another section I want to ask about. 
re are 18 positions under the Division of Public Studies. Does 
fall within this area? 

fr. McCarpue. That is headed by Mr. Foster. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE DIVISION 


Mr. CLEVENGER. What do you do? 

Mr. Foster. We examine newspaper editorials, radio comments, 
magazines, public-opinion polls, organization statements—all the data 
we can get hold of which indicates what the American people think 
about our own foreign affairs—and report to our superior officers in 
the State Departme: nt. And they are sent also overseas for the 
information of people in foreign posts. 

Mr. Sirxkes. This might be a good time for you to tell us what the 
American people think of our foreign policy 

Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Couprrt. I take it this is fundamentally a press clipping 
agency. 


_ Mr. Foster. No. That puts it too narrowly, because we are 
\ppiest when we have evidence other than what ‘people are saying 
in the papers. The labor organizations, business, and patriotic 
organizations, public-opinion polls, letters written to the De :partment; 


put them all together and analyze these materials to determine 
ym the evidence we have from the various sources what their opinion 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


Mr. Coupgrr. What sources are there other than the radio, news- 

pers, mail, and the Congressional Record? 

Mr. Fosrer. Resolutions of organizations and public opinion polls. 

Mr. Couprrt. Well, that all appears in the press. 

Mr. Foster. We get a great deal of this out of the press—not all. 
We receive a good deal of this information independently. 

Mr. Couprert. What kind of information do you receive inde- 
pendently? 

Mr. Foster. We have a steady stream of organization resolutions 
which may be mentioned briefly in the press, but we secure a fuller 
understanding of what the whole list of 50 or 60 organizations are 
thinking about our foreign policy. 

Mr. Coupert. That is mail. 

Mr. Foster. In that sense, yes. 

Mr. Couprrt. Then you attempt to reevaluate and estimate the 
trends and report to the head of the Department? 

Mr. Fostrr. Yes, sir; exactly. 

Mr. Covupert. That is all. 
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Mr. CLevencer. You know, I have often listened to just a straig 
newscaster—for instance, like Lowell Thomas—and then some ot] 
news commentators, and I have always found it more informative a, 
more interesting to listen to the newscaster than a chap who broad- 
casts with tenderness and then pretends to analyze what he says 
indicates with all of the pontifical wisdom that goes with thi 
I am not surprised that the American people are bewildered. 

Mr. McCarpuie. You have put your finger on the whole proble 
I expounded to you the other ds ay; if we can tell people exactly what 
we are doing and leave off all of the frills, I am willing to rely on th 
judgment of the American people. We must rest our activities o1 
the judgment of the American people. 


DISCONTINUANCH OF STATI DEPARTMENT RELEASES Of! DOUBTFUL 


Mr. CLevencer. May I ask one more question here that a n 
answer at the same time? Are you going to examine all of th 
various publications and so forth that the Department releases, Oi 
a view to discontinuing those of doubtful value? 

Mr. McCarptr. Yes, sir. I should have mentioned that. That 
is already in process, and I have sent out a request for justification 0 
each publication, to see exactly its status and what it accomplishes 
what the results are, and the necessity for its continuance. I am 
determined to try to operate this Division effectively and efficient 
with far less money this year and next vear. 

| would like to tell you about this survey. It was conceived by th 
National Opinion Research Center of the University of Chicago. In 
January of 1952 the American people’s percentage of approval of ow 
foreign policy and the State Department was 32 percent. In Sep- 
tember it was 30 percent. So our Hooper rating was rather on thi 
‘decline. In February of 1953 this same survey, conducted in the 
same way, showed that 71 percent approve of the State Department 
and its foreign policies as they have been reshaped. 

I do not like to get into politics in the State Department, but this 
also shows that of Eisenhower voters 83 percent approved and ol 
Stevenson voters 63 percent approved of our policy. But both classi- 
fications are substantially higher on State Department policies, 
cording to the polls, than they were last September. 

Mr. Stxes. Does not that in itself place doubt on the value of 
your poll? You took a poll at a time when the American people 
were about to vote the Democrats out, and then you took another 
just after they had voted them out and before there was any actual 
change in policy; yet the results of the two polls show a complete 
reversal of the thinking of the people toward our policies. I wonder 
about the accuracy of the polls. 

Mr. McCarpte. I am not justifying the polls. I point out that 
in January 1952 when no election was pending 

Mr. Sixes. But it was getting close enough that people were be- 
ginning to talk about one. 

Mr. McCarp.ie. Yes. There were various rumblings about one, 
when one was coming up. 

Mr. CLevencer. Getting back to material that is classified, I have 
received secret documents for perusal, and some of them were absurd 
that had been marked “‘Secret.”’ 
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\MeCarp.e. I want to put as many developments on the record 
take restrictions off of it for Members of Congress as is consistent 
our national security. One thing we have done, and I have made 
oint along the general line of informing people: before Mr. Dulles 

to Europe shortly after he took office, I asked him to go on 
sion and radio and explain his foreign policy to the American 

and to be absolutely frank about his program. Some criticism 
it he made it too simple; that he talked in too simple lancuace. 
rtheless, the general reaction was very good. After he returned 
‘i trip to Europe, I suggested to him that he make a full report 

American people on what he had done, and he did. And our 

ests for information, I think, have doubled, and our requests for 
pies of speeches have doubled in the 2 months that we have been in 
e. I think this shows the American people really want to know. 
nk they should be informed about it. 
\ir. CLevencer. | think we realize that the people are the strong- 
t arm of our Government; they elect and appoint the officers of the 
Government. And I think that quickly we should get to treating 
hem like they are adults and gain their confidence. 
McCarpie. That is right. 


IGHT OF AMERICAN PEOPLE TO KNOW STATE DEPARTMENT AND 
ITS POLICY 


Mr. Stxes. I do feel, Mr. MeCardle, you have put your finger on 
very important point when you say the American people have a 
ht to become better acquainted with their own State Department 


and, by virtue of becoming better acquainted with their own State 
lepartment, they can have more confidence in it 
The other part of this thing which you did not touch on and which I] 
hall touch on is this: I think the American people must have shown 
» them concrete reasons for having greater confidence in their State 
Department. There is no getting around the fact that in this country 
the average American has lost confide nee in the State Department. 
He looks on it as a weak link of the Government, and it should be the 
strongest link of the Government in times like this. 
Mr. McCarpue. That is right. 
Mr. Sixes. I do not care whether it is a Republican administration 
or a Democratic administration. This is an American problem. 
Mr. McCarpbte. That is right. 
Mr. Stxes. And it is so important that it really becomes our strong- 
link. As it is made stronger and the people become better ac- 
quainted with its achievements, they will have more confidence in it. 
Mr. McCarptz. I am glad you supplemented what I said on that. 
| implied that when I said we should inform the American people of 
what we are doing and we should be able to rest our case with the 
American people. Naturally, if the American people are not fully 
informed, as I said a minute ago, we should do something about res- 
toring that confidence. 
Mr. CLevencer. Thank you very much. 
Mr. McCarpuie. Thank you. I hope the next time | come up, 
I will be better equipped to answer your questions more adequately, 





Fripay, Marcw 20, 1953. 


BureEAv OF SECURITY AND CONSULAR AFFAIRS 


WITNESSES 


ROBERT W. S. McLEOD, ADMINISTRATOR 

MRS. RUTH SHIPLEY, DIRECTOR, PASSPORT OFFICE 

EDWARD 8S. MANEY, DIRECTOR, VISA OFFICE 

WALTER F. CHAPPELL, ACTING DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF PROTECTIVE 
SERVICES 

JOHN W. FORD, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF SECURITY 


Mr. CLevencer. We will take up next the Bureau of Security and 
Consular Affairs, which is found on page 253 of the justifications. 

Do you have a statement you want to make? 

Mr. McLxop. I have a formal statement. It will take about 5 to 
7 minutes if you want me to read it, or I will put it in the record. 

Mr. CLevencer. Do as you like. Suppose you put it in the record 
and then discuss it briefly. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. McLxop. In general, it says I have been working since March 3 
and trying to find my way around my own office down there. We are 
going ‘around to look at some of the other establishments that are 
under my jurisdiction. So, I think I will just submit it for the record 

(The matter above colieaed to is as follows:) 


I am appearing before your committee for the first time in connection with 
request of the Department of State for operating funds for the newly established 
Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs for the fiscal year 1954. I wish to intro- 
duce a brief statement before my staff members give their detailed presentati: 

Having worked on Capitol Hill for 3 years, I admit that at present I am more 
familiar with the staff operations of your side of the table than I am with staff 
operations on my side. I have been in office as Administrator of the Bureau of 
Security and Consular Affairs since March 3, 1953. That tenure has given me a 
very inadequate opportunity to get at the details of my responsibilities. I have 
learned enough in these few days to understand the essence and primary targets 
of the job and to feel an encouraging degree of confidence in attaining them. 

The 82d Congress in enacting the Immigration and Nationality Act (Pub 
Law 414) raised the former Office of Security and Consular Affairs to the Bureau 
level and assigned to it certain specific additional responsibilities, In so doing, 
the Congress signified the importance it attaches to the security and consular 
programs and has manifested unmistakably its direct interest in the implementa- 
tion of the provisions of law governing the operation of these programs. 

The new Bureau comprises the Passport Office, the Visa Office, the Office of 
Protective Services, the Office of Munitions Control, and the Office of Securit 
All of these formerly constituted the old Office of Security and Consular Affairs. 
In addition to these Offices, the new Bureau has jurisdiction over the Office of 
Personnel, both foreign and departmental, as well as the Foreign Service Institute. 

My staff members are here to present as much detail as the committee desiré 
in explaining the operation of their respective offices. In this connection, it 
and shall be my firm policy to furnish to the Congress with accuracy and dispat« 
whatever information is requested within the purview of my responsibilities and 
legal restrictions. There shall be no reticence in providing, you with the informa 
tion you desire either on my part or on the part of the staff under my immediat: 
direction. 

I have established certain goals for my operation in the months ahead. Som¢ 
of these are: 

1. Investigative procedures.—I find that the term “security clearance’’ in thi 
past has frequently meant no more than a name check. I want terminolog) 
relating to security matters to have specific definitions so that there will be no 


‘ 
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) for misunderstandings or misinterpretations. I want the entire investi- 
2 POS ess tightened up, established, and maintained on a high operating level. 

x perverts and other types of immorality.—The campaign toward eliminating 
pes of sex perverts from the rolls of the Department will be pressed with 
ed vigor. All forms of immor: lity will be routed out and banished from 
rvice. 

Loyalty checks.—All charges of disloyalty will be promptly and thoroughly 

tigated by a corps of trained agents. We can tolerate no compromises or 

nesses in this program. It is a professional job to be executed by trained 
nnel. I want to establish the best possible staff for this operation. 

Security checks.— These will be made as promptly as possible of all employees 

have been transferred onto the Department's rolls from other agencies, by 

ive orders, and who have not been investigated in accordance with estab- 
security criteria. 

Reductions in force—Members of this committee will understand how diffi- 

his task will be considering that Department personnel at home and abroad 

ushroomed in recent vears to a total of 42,000 employees. 

juctions in force must be effected in the interest of economy and will be made, 
ir as pertinent regulations permit, with an eye to weeding out the less efficient 

ffective employees. 

Employee integrity and morale.—It is the desire of the newly appointed officers 
the Department to have about them in important positions men and women 
oted to the principles of the new administration. It is my firm purpose that 
s objective be effected by transfers within the Department and by the infusion 

ew employees, carefully selected to fulfill specific assignments. The many 
rd-working loyal employees of the Department deserve the best efforts of my 
eau to assure them the respect and confidence they merit. This assurance 
not be achieved with bland acceptance of past mistakes nor adherance to 
ractices and standards long deteriorated from misuse. 
Secretary Dulles has already given assurances that there will be no precipitate 
tion, that the Department ‘‘will act only after the facts have been fully and 
rly developed, and on the basis of what they disclose.’’ The Secretary has 
o indicated awareness of the fact that, pursuant to Public Law 495, 82d Con- 
ess, approved July 10, 1952, he has “‘absolute discretion” to terminate an em- 
yee’s services if he deems it ‘‘necessary or advisable in the interest of the 
nited States.” 
It is the function of my office to make available to the Secretary the accurate, 
nprehensive data needed to achieve his purposes. That function will be carried 
t in as effective, efficient, and just manner as possible. The necessary facts 
\l be established and, based on them, honest evaluations should not be too 
fficult to make. 
Che detailed information about the operations of the offices within the Bureau 
Security and Consular Affairs, I will leave to my staff who will present budgets 
tablished before I took office. I stand ready at any time to respond to your 
iestions and to comment as may be necessary or indicated. However, I wish 
to emphasize that the material which has been prepared and which will be pre- 
sented to you by my staff has been based on past standards of experience which 
not necessarily represent the criteria of the future. Without laboring the 

, | have not had even a minimum opportunity to fully digest these justifica- 

ms. I have no intention of casually accepting past or existing standards of 
performance. They shall be subject to constant scrutiny by my immediate assist- 
ants and by me. There are two general objectives: Efficiency and economy. I 

all lose sight of neither in carrying out my responsibilities. 

President Eisenhower said in his State of the Union message: ‘‘The safety of 
America and the trust of the people alike, demand that the personnel of the 

‘deral Government be loyal in their motives and reliable in the discharge of 
heir duties.”” This is particularly true with respect to the Department of State, 

ith because of the importance of its role in the conduct of foreign policy and 
ecause of the serious criticisms which have been leveled against the Department 
n recent years. 

So far as it lies within my province in matters of security and personnel, I 
intend to do what I can to make it possible for the American people to regain 
faith in the Department and its personnel. 


Mr. McLeop. I do have some information I would like to give the 
committee on a confidential off-the-record basis if they would care 
to hear it. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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BACKGROUND OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 


Mr. CLeveNGER. Now give us a little sketch of your background 

Mr. McLeop. I was born in Davenport, lowa, on June 17, 1914 
I graduated from Grinnell College in 1937 with a B. A. degree. 1 was 
a reporter on the Cedar Rapids (lowa) Gazette from 1938 to 1942 
I was a special agent for the FBI from 1942 to 1949, administratiy 
assistant to United States Senator Styles Bridges of New Hampshir 
from 1949 to 1953, Administrator, Bureau of Security and Consula: 
Affairs, Department of State, since March 3, 1953. 

Mr. Witrer. I wonder if it would not be well to point out, als 
that while this budget as presented appears to represent a firm org 
ization, you have not had a chance to review that structure and, in 
that sense, this is not a ftrm operating organization. 

Mr. McLeop. That is true. 

Mr. Sikes. Do you have the necessary indications that you 
going to have the kind of support you need to put into effect t| 
program that you discussed with the committee off the record? 

Mr. McLerop. Yes, sir; I feel I do. I have very great confide: 
in Mr. Donald Lourie, my immediate superior who employed m« 
and he assured me when I accepted the appointment—which, by 
the way, | did not seek; it came to me—that | would have s 
support. 

Mr. Sik . I feel this committee would be very much interested 
having a report from Mr. McLeod from time to time on the progress 
he is making, because this is a most important matter 

Mr. CLevencer. | am quite sure he will furnish us with the 
formation. 

r. MeLeop. I will be delighted todo that. 

r. CLeveNGER. | am sure you will have the support of this co1 
mittee as long as you deserve it, and we will help you in this. | 
think I can speak for every member of this committee on that. 

Mr. Coon. That is right. 


' 
i 
' 
I 


Passport OFFIcE 


Mr. Witzer. Now, I am sure Mrs. Shipley needs no introduction, 

Mr. Ctevencer. No. She is one of the family. 

Do you want to speak on this passport policy? 

Mrs. Surptey. Yes; and the agencies. I think the committee has 
before it the comparative statement of the fiscal years 1952 and 195] 
which showed an increase for 1952 of 46.9 percent in passports issued 
and renewed. 

Mr. CLevencer. | think you had better put that into the record 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mrs. Sarptey. I would like to. It also shows an increase in fees 
of 31.4 percent, and there were total passport fees in the 1952 fiscal 
year of $2,636,210. 

The work all along the line shows a very definite increase. I have 
compared the first half of the present fiscal year with a similar par‘ 
of the year before, showing an increase in fees of 13.5 percent and 
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Then I made another 
2 months we have had, 


ts issued and renewed of 17.3 percent. 


parison of February and January, the last 

h shows we took in over half a million dollars in those 2 months, 
was an increase of 22.7 percent over the same period in 1952. 

nerease In passports issued and renewed was 13.4 percent. | 

ld also like to place this statement in the record 

t is just a brief comparative statement to show you gentlemen 

he work has increased tremendously in 1952 and as far as we 

gone in 1953. Last week we received over 11.000 passport 


tions. 
You may balance our budget out of this corona- 


CLEVENGER 
SHIPLEY. | do not expect to get 50 percent of this, but I 
believe you are getting 50 percent profit out of that $2.6 


His ve 


il 


tables submitted for the record by Mrs. Shipley follow 
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Passport office 





First | 

half, | alf, Percent | January, | January, 
fiscal iscé | of | February | February 
year yes 1952 | 1953 
1952 Be 


beentdnd , 841 13.4+ | $393,614 | $488, 044 
Renewal...- . 70, 073 | , 735 15.2+ | 39,953 43, 220 
Total. _-- , 668 | , 626 
Issued and renewed 
Issued . 37 602 i 51, 314 | 57 


Renewed 17, 043 


Total passports 25, 037 , 645 
Correspondence | | | 
Incoming 79, 65 , 995 3 + 38, 355 
Outgoing 25, 625 52, 006 (e+ 13, 720 


Foreign work 
Applications received 
Passport 27 32, 457 
Registration 3 29, 418 
Renewals, amdt., et 36, 38, 207 
Total applications 


Certificates and reports 
Birth 
Marriage “ 
Loss of nationality 
Fraudulent naturalization 
Oaths of repatriation 


Total 
Correspondence: 
Incoming 
Outgoing 


INCREASE IN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Wixper. I point out in the original budget we requested 
an increase of 24 positions in the Passport Office and two positions 
in the passport ‘agencies. You will notice we have reduced this 
increase to only four in the Passport Office and one in the passport 
agency. 


HIRE OF TEMPORARY PERSONNEL AND OVERTIME WORK 


Mrs. Suiptey. We are able, as you know, through a lump sum 
allotment, in a modest way to take care of this increase in work by 
hiring more temporary people or doing more overtime with our 
trained people. That is the way we have taken care of the suddenly 
increased amount of work. 

Mr. Wiizer. I might also add this is one office where we lifted 
the personnel freeze adopted on February 4 to permit the employment 
of those temporary people during this tremendous peak load in 
passport work. 

Mrs. Suiptey. I might say, too, we profited tremendously by 
the freeze being on and then taken off, because we got 19 foreign 
Service trainees and we are using them while they are waiting to 
be unfrozen to go to their posts. We are paying them salaries 
which we would pay untrained people taken off the civil service 
register. So that has saved our lives, really. They are very fin 
trained people. 
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\{r. CLevenecer. And the experience won’t hurt them; will it? 
\irs. Surptey. No. And they are willing to take any job you 
them. For instance, we have our own teletype and telegraph, 

and one of those girls today is taking over that machine. When she 
is not doing that, she is posting our ledgers—two things she would 
not have learned otherwise. 

\ir. WiiBer. It is a process we should have adopted sometime 
hefore, but we were more or less forced into it bv this rush of work. 

\ir. CuevenGcer. I think we might spread the program of Mrs. 
Shipley through several of the sections. 


EFFECT OF M’CARRAN-WALTER ACT 


\{rs. Surptey. I do hope this presentation is convincing. We use 
the same figures, you know, from year to year to give an indication 
of our work. We have a new law to put into effect which has made 
our naturalized citizens’ passport applications much harder to handle, 
but we are getting along with that. 

Mr. Couper. Could you indicate to what extent your additional 
personnel is due to the new immigration law? 

\[rs. SuipLey. No, sir. It is the change in the Nationality Act 
mainly for us. Where a naturalized citizen heretofore could stay 
3 years in his native land or 5 years in another country, they changed’ 
that to 5 years in any other countries, so that you have to add up 
every bit of travel out of the United States to make up the 5 years, 
and then he cannot go out any more until he has stayed home a good 
long time. 

| think some day we are going to persuade you not to let our 
naturalized citizens lose citizenship i in third countries. I think they 
revert easily in their native land, but in third countries we lose an 
awful lot of good citizens. It breaks their hearts, too. 

Mr. Bow. I have no questions, but I would like to say for the 
record that of all the agencies and departments I deal with, or my 
office, we feel this is the most efficient, cooperative, and courteous. 

Mrs. Surptey. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Bow. And I want to say now that we appreciate it. 

Mr. Couprrt. I would like to echo the observation of my friend 
from Ohio. 

Mrs. SaipLtey. Thank you. 


Visa OFFICE 


Mr. Cuevencer. Mr. Maney, you have a slight increase in per- 
sonnel. 

Mr. Manny. We are asking for six additional persons. Shall I 
state briefly what the function of the Visa Office is, or do you have that 
in the record? 

Mr. CLtevencer. You might do that. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE OFFICE 


Mr. Manny. This is the Office, as you all know, that supervises the 
issuance of visas by American consular officers abroad. We first 
prepare the regulations for issuance by the Secretary of State and then 
we follow that up with general instructions applying to particular 
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categories of cases. Then, of course, we get many inquiries abo 
the application of the instructions, the regulations, or the lay 
individual cases 

We also review all correspondence from the foreign posts to peop) 
in the United States, including Members of Congress, to see. if th, 
officers are administering the law fairly and reasonably, and 
wnswer inquiries addressed to us. If we have the information in « 


files, we answer them promptly; otherwise we call for a report fro 
the field 
Bric fly, that is our function. 


FICI 


gned to assure the administration of visa affairs i 
ns of the recently enacted Immigration and Natio 
“was effective December 24, 1952. This new act, 
i tionality laws of the United S 
ligrant and nonimmigrant visa processes and pr 
sin personal services in the Visa Office 
ser liaison with the Immigration and Naturaliz 
required There is a greater demand for top-| 
vonsideration and ‘onsideration of operational policies and interpretatio 
the statutes and the regulation In order to meet this additional demand at 
top level, the Visa Office estimated that one additional officer position is requ 
for an Assistant Director 
rhe new act provides for a more extensive use of the petitioning proce 
wherel ip by a prospective employer or a relative in the United S 
ion status for the visa ay 


} 
MnmMigration and na 


ry sponsors! 
is required to establish preference or other classificat 
These petitions are required by law to be processed through the Depa 
of State lt is estimated that the volume of work required to be perfor 
Visa flice in the processing of these petition vill be more than dou 
! e Visa Office has required two full-time clerks i 
it two additional clerks will be required for the wor 
the volume of petitions ut der the new act. 
and Records Section a mail, file, and records cle 
; nts for filing There is presen 


\ file clerk is needed in the 


A backlog of app 


} . 
oro: 


consular officers a 
o fn and, aneie 

3 of fraud, and arrang 

It is estimated 


keep th 3 phi of the 


IN PERSONNEL 


also point out that in this office in 


original budget » asked for an increase of 35. We reduced 
request for an increase to six in the revised budget. 

Mr. CiuvenGcer. Is there anything else? 

Mr. Bow. The reduction from 35 to 6 is rather interesting, bul 
could we cut out the 6? 

Mr. Manry. Mav I explain where we want the six? We want 
two of them in passing out these petitions that are approved by th: 
Immigration Service for relatives’ preference, and also all skilled 
laborers have to have their petitions approved by immigration. Th 
come to us, and we have to make an index card on each one before 
sending them out. We have two girls on that. They were 800 
petitions behind the first of this week. We got 400 more yesterda) 
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sAS OF THE CUBAN MEMBBRS OF WASHINGTON BASEBALL CLUB 


inderstand you are interested in the baseball applications of the 
Washington club. I, too, was interested, and I looked into it and 
found that the petitions arrived in our office on the 9th, and they 
e sent out to Habana on the 10th. That was because of our 
personal interest in the matter. On the 11th the club telephoned 
and said they would pay for a telephone call to Habana. The consul 
Habana said if he could get hold of them, he would issue visas to 
he players that day. 
Mite visas must have been issued, because Campos knocked 2 home 
the other day - so those must all have been taken care of But 
re are still 1,200 petitions on hand. Unless a case is brought to our 
tention, they will have to wait until we get to them. Of course, if 
Petition Section gets too far behind, we will have to take somebody 
ff of something else and put them in there. 
\lr. Bow. Under what clause are they in the Immigration Act? 
\lr. Maney. Under sections 204 and 205 of the act 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL 


Then we need two more clerks in the file room, because we are con- 
stantly having backlogs in the file room. Correspondence comes in 
just does not get to an officer to attend to it. 
We also want another Assistant Director. We will promote some- 
xly who has been in the Visa Office for about 13 or 14 years. Now we 
e only two Assistant Directors. At one time we had four assistants. 
l‘oreign embassies as well as others feel they have a more authorita- 
ve opinion if they have it from someone with a title rather than from 
ymeone who has no title. 


EFFECT OF M’CARRAN-WALTER ACT 


Mr. Wiiser. This office is the one that carries the brunt of the 
MeCarran-Walter Act. 

Mr. Cirevencer. Well, we won’t get an ambitious little fellow in 
here who wants to build up an agency, will we? 

Mr. Manny. This is a very old agency. It has been in effect since 
924. Wesolicit no business. We get all the business we can take care 

without advertising. We do not encourage anybody to write to us 

Mr. Bow. It has been stated that probably vou carry the brunt of 
the new McCarran-Walter Act. Is it safe to say that the most of this 
27-position increase is on the MeCarran-Walter Act work? 

Mr. Maney. Under a new law it is inevitable that we get more 
nquiries from the field. It is just going to take them a year or two 
to know it as well as they did the old law. Even posts like Paris and 
London, which very seldom had to ask our opinions about things, are 
constantly firing in questions today. 

Mr. Bow. Would you say the most of this does apply to work cre- 
ated by the MeCarran-Walter Act? 

Mr. Maney. I think just the fact that it has new provisions in 
there does. I think it will settle itself down. Actually, 1 do not think 
we will have a whole lot more correspondence than we had before. 
But we want to give better service than we gave before. That is the 
thing 
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Mr. Bow. Could there be any change in the forms to make it 
little simpler for everybody to operate under the McCarran-Walte; 
Act, or do not you do that? Is that done by Immigration; do they 
prepare the forms and applications? 

Mr. Maney. We fill out the forms, and I suppose we will alwa 
have to have forms. 

Mr. Bow. I am talking about the ones you have to fill out under the 
McCarran-Walter Act. 

Mr. Manry. That does not add much to our work. 

Mr. Bow. Well, it adds to the congressional staff a great deal. Is 
there any way that can be simplified? 

Mr. Maney. Yes. I think in several of those categories status 
could be established by petition or submission of evidence direct to 
the consul. For instance, the wife or minor child of an American 
citizen—when the consul has to give a nonquota visa to the wife or 
child of an American citizen, he has to have a petition. He issues 
passports to American citizens. He may witness a marriage, issue a 
marriage certificate, which is recognized in the courts. But he cannot 
then sit down and say “This is the wife of an American citizen’’ 
and give a visa. I think he can be depended upon to say she is the 
wife or child of an American citizen. First preference is given to skilled 
aliens. That has to be passed upon by the immigration authorities in 
this country. 

Mr. Bow. On the question of skilled labor and the entry of some- 
one who is a skilled laborer coming into this country, I have had 
occasion to see some of those forms. It seems to me we could save 
a lot of time if something could be done to simplify them. 

Mr. Maney. We are not concerned with that at all. Those are 
Immigration Service forms. 

Mr. Wixser. Was not the present form a joint product of you 
office and Immigration? 

Mr. Maney. The visa-application forms are—the ones for visas 
are issued not—but these petition forms are entirely Immigration 
The only work added is just the applications for the wife and child of 
an alien resident of the United States. Formerly the consul was the 
man who determined that, and he had to determine the preference 
Today there must be a petition approved by Immigration. And they 
added a fourth category—brothers and sisters—and, of course, that 
extends tremendously the preference classes. 

Mr. Wixser. I think I might answer that question a little more 
specifically about the proposed increase of the six. In this office, as 
in all other departments, we first applied the reduction of from 3 to 
5 percent against the number they had authorized for this year; 
then we added to that also the requirements of the McCarran-Walte: 
Act. So, in effect, the six we hope to get as an increase would be 
due to the McCarran-Walter Act. 

Mr. Coupert. I gathered from Mr. ae answer that the 
effervescence of activity resulting from the new act will settle down 
after a bit, and perhaps by another budget year you may be able to 
cut down costs. 

Mr. Wixser. | believe that is so, because one of the primary 
responsibilities of this office is preparing and developing advisory 
opinions due to the many cases being referred indiv idually to that 
office for a professional headquarters opinion as regards to interpreta- 
tion of the law. 
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Mr. Maney. I have served abroad for nearly 30 years doing visa 
work, and I felt the Visa Division was never staffed to a point where 
you could present your problem and get a reply in a reasonable length 
of time; it was 2 or 3 months. And that is what creates a bad public 
reaction, it is the delay. 

[ do not expect our volume of work will be materially increased 
by — McCarran-Walter Act after the field has become accustomed 
to the act, but I think we ought to strive to give quicker service and 
not have @ man waiting around for 2 or 3 months to get a visa. He 
ought, in a matter of 10 days or 2 weeks, at most, to get an answer 
“Yes” or “No.” 

Mr. Couprert. I quite agree with you. I hope you can do that. 

Mr. Maney. I know a Congressman would like to get a reply in 2 
or 3 days at the most and advise his constituent, but we are constantly 
searching through the files to try to find your letters and it takes 10 
or 12 days getting them up to an officer. My experience is it has 
always been that way. 

Mr. Coupert. How long have you been Director? 

Mr. Maney. Only a short time—just since August. But I have 
been in the Foreign Service for nearly 30 years. I was consul general 
at different places and was inspector at one time. I have been asso- 
ciated with visa work since June 15, 1923. 

Mr. Couprrt. I did not know whether you had been in this post 
for 30 years or 30 days. 

Mr. Maney. I was appointed to this post in August of last year, 
1959 

Mr. Witser. Mr. L’Heureux was his predecessor. 

Mr. Ctevencer. Are there any questions on this section? If not, 
we will take up the Office of Protective Services. 

Mr. Witper. Mr. Chappell has that office, Mr. Chairman. 


Fripay Marca 20, 1953. 
OFFICE OF PROTECTIVE SERVICES 


WITNESS 
WALTER F, CHAPPELL, ACTING CHIEF, PROTECTIVE SERVICES 


Mr. CLevenGcerR. You may proceed with your justification of this 
item, Mr. Chappell. 

Mr. CHappe.u. Shall I read this statement, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Yes, you may read your statement or put it in the 
record. 

Mr. Cuapre... I will read this short justification. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The basic functions of the Office of Protective Services are: 

To protect the interests of American citizens abroad: to backstop the 
consular operation in the field, except in passport and visa matters; 
to evaluate consular officers in the performance of their consular 
functions; to conduct representation on behalf of other governments, 
and to act as liaison with the American Red Cross in connection with 
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its activities abroad. With the increase in world tension, the pro- 
tection of the interests of American citizens abroxd has assumed 
greater scope and importance. 

In addition to normal peacetime protection work, it has been nec | 
sary to prepare for eventualities which might arise should the Uni 
States become involved in war in other areas than Korea. In c 
tries where the United States has withdrawn its representatives 
Office has had to direct the protection of American interests by th 
protecting power As liaison with the American Red Cross the « lVl- 

ion gives policy guidance to the Red Cross in its foreign relief program 
besides coop ratine in emergeneyv disaster relief abroad, Red Cross 
conferences, and in the application of the Geneva conventions fo: Q 
protection and care of prisoners of war and civilian internees. i 

In performing the foregoing services durtng fiscal vear 1952 

Office received, and there are some figures here which | will not r 


rATUTORY NATURE OF WORK 


The statutory nature of the work of the Office requires that its fur 
tions be performed regardless of the size of the staff. Procedw 
have been streamlined and the day to day service to the publi 
performed promptly and efficiently. 

Unless emergencies arise in the international field it is expected that 
the Office will continue to meet its obligations in fiscal year 1954 
a decrease of 7 positions, that is, from 87 to 80. However, with 
reduce | staff « mphasis will have to be placed on immediate service 
the public, allowing for only a minimum of planning for any intern 
tional emergeney which might develop. The consular briefing, tra 


ine 


nd evaluation program will have to be curtailed substantial 
not eliminated altogether. 
Mr. CLEVENGER. Does that complete your statement on this 1 
Mr. ¢ happell? . 
Mr. CHAPP 
CLEVENGER e there any questions? 
Mr. Cour How long have you been head of this division, 


) 
} 
| 
i 


I 1 am only the acting head of it. sir. 
Mr. C ERT. How long have you been with the division? 


\1 ’ — a 
Vil \ ELI mHeven years. 


NUMBER OF PERSONNEI 


COUDERT How does the present number of personnel compt 
prior vears? 
Well, » are down considerably. We had &7 
are asking for 80 this vear. At one ti 
vere very active; I do not know how many peop! 
s over 100. , 
. | have no further questions. 
eR. Mr. Bow. 
have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 
r. Mr. Sikes 
t seems to me, Mr. Chappell, with the list of activities 
which you have enumerated to the committee, that you are just abo 
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covering the waterfront, a task which I do not see how you can 
ssibly perform with the number of employees you have. 
| confess that I know very little about your Office and its work. 
o not want to underrate its importance until | have more infor- 
on about it. Is all of the work that you do essential, or it is 
dby work? 
CHAPPELL. No, sir, most of it is based on statutory require- 
in the law, 
Sikes. Is it a duplication of other work? 
CHAPPELL. No, sir, it is not at all. For instance in the con- 
invoice work and in the protection of the assets of Americans 
oad, that is all in the United States Code, and it is written in the 
‘ign Service regulations and is a definite part of the responsibility 
yur Office. 
TYPE OF PERSONNEL EMPLOYED 


Mr. Sikes. What type of personnel do you employ; are they guards, 
clerks, or other? 

Mr. CHappetu. No, sir; we have three branches, a Public Service 
Branch, a Property Branch, which I have just described briefly, and 

own Branch is representation of Foreign Interests 

Those are headed by GS—14’s, and then we scale all the way down 

m that to class 2 

Mr. Stkes. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ctevencer. Thank you, Mr. Chappell. 

Mr. Cuaprpet.t. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
ommittee, 

Mr. CLevencer. Next we have the Office of Security. 

Mr. Witser. Mr. Chairman, this is Mr. Ford, Chief of our Security 
Division. 


Fripay, Marcu 20, 1953 
Orrice oF SecuRITY 
WITNESS 
JOHN WILLIAM FORD, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF SECURITY 


Mr. Forp. This is my first appearance before the committee, Mr. 
Chairman. 
BACKGROUND OF THE DIRECTOR 


Mr. Cuevencer. In view of that, you might give us a little bio- 

aphical background for the record. 

\ir. Forp. Yes. I might say that I came into the State Depart- 

ent in 1947 direct from the FBI. 

| am a former agent of the FBI and a Reserve officer in Military 
Intelligence. I have been overseas in Europe and South America 
for the past 5 years. 

| have been in charge of the Office of Security since July 1952, or 
ipproximately 74 months. 

[ have been in charge of security in two geographical areas in the 
Foreign Service; namely, the Latin American and Caribbean area 
ind the European area; that is, all of Europe, including Moscow. 
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I have made trips behind the Iron Curtain. I know the probk 
in the Foreign Service. I have become, I feel, very well acquainted 
with the problems that face the Department of State in every phas. 
of security, whether personnel, physical, or technical—dealing wit) 
microphone installations—and including the espionage phase. 

I believe that will suffice, as far as background goes. 


ADDITIONAL EMPLOYEES REQUESTED 


Mr. CLevencer. I notice that you are asking for 19 new employees 
How many were requested in the original submission? 

Mr. Wi.zer. Twenty-two additional employees were requested in 
the original submission, but we have reduced that number by 3; 
we are now asking for 19 additional employees. 


HOMOSEXUAL CHECKUP 


Mr. CLevencer. I wonder if you have a progress report on thy 
homosexual checkup. 

Mr. Forp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CievenGer. I am interested in how many birds you hay. 
bagged. 

Mr. Forp. Well, sir, I do not want to say this in a joking fashio 
but business has been extremely good. 

I might say, since 1947 when statistics were first accurately kept 
on the subject, and up to immediately before I came over to this 
building, there have been 425 Department of State employees sepa- 
rated as a result of investigation into allegations of homosexuality 
Actually, during the past 2 years we have terminated 1 employee 
every 3 days, following investigation of homosexual proclivities. 

Mr. Cievencer. Is there any objection to having in the record t! 
number of separations for security reasons? 

Mr. Wixser. There is none that I know of. 

Mr. Forp. No; I see no objection to that at all. I have son 
figures here on that. You remember, and I think it is well to explai 
that an employee separated for security or loyalty reasons is separat 
by Board process. As far as homosexuality is concerned, we mak: 
a potential risk finding in the case, and those cases are handled 
us and not by a board. 

sy the very nature of the problem itself (homosexuality), its de! 
cacy, it would be virtually impossible to have a group of Board 
members try the case. It has to be done on a personal, across-the- 
table basis, with hours of interrogation by experts. Now, those that 
have been handled for security reasons—— 

Mr. Wiser. As security risks. 

Mr. Forp. Yes; that is right, remembering that the Board term 
security risk,’’ as we use it here today, embodies those cases which 
are handled by Board process. Since 1947, for security reasons, under 
standing that “security reasons”’ will include both loyalty and security 
by Board action there have been 27 employees separated. There are a 
lot of little complicating factors in there. You might not want to 
count 11 of those because the ‘vy were separated under the MeCarra: 
rider, but subsequently an adverse decision was rerendered by th 


se 
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Board after a post-audit of those cases. So, 27 would be the best 
available statistical figure to give in terms of security. Included in 
figure, of course, are some findings on loyalty. 


DISCUSSION OF M’CARRAN RIDER 


\ir. CLEveNGER. You would not wish to see the McCarran rider 
inated, would you? Ido not want to embarrass you. 
\ir. WixBer. I am sure it is the feeling of the Department that 
rider should be retained. 
\ir. Cirevencer. I am quite sure that it is the feeling of the 
mmittee and the Congress that it should be retained. 
\ir. Forp. I know when I was with the FBl—and, of course, the 
rsonnel policy was quite strict in the FBI—we did not need a 
\icCarran rider there, but I would certainly say that if I did make a 
statement that it would be exactly identical with Mr. Wilber’s on 
hat point; namely that I feel the State Department needs the 
\{cCarran rider. 
Mir. CLevencer. Off the record. 
Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. CLevencer. Have you any further statement here on personnel 
at you want to put into the record, Mr. Ford? 


EFFECTIVENESS OF THE INVESTIGATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. I think this would be pertinent to give you an idea of 

e effectiveness of our own investigative program. We have in 
the Office of Security many former FBI agents, serving both in foreign 
ountries and here in the United States. We are endeavoring to use 
the techniques and training we have received in the FBI to train our 
own people. 

You might note these figures. Out of some 38,042 investigations 
that have been made by our Office since January of 1947, we have 
turned down for either suitability or security 4,524. Now, that does 
not include non-United States citizens. In addition, out of some 
{0,000 additional inquiries made on non-United States citizens, we 
have turned down 4,034. So, you come up with a figure of turndowns 
of both non-United States citizens and United States citizens of about 
8,000 in round figures. 

Mr. Wiser. I think that is one factor that is sometimes over- 
looked, that this Office of Security has to conduct investigations not 
only of those who get put on the payroll, but of those who fall by the 
wayside, and, therefore, our workload is not indicated very correctly 
by the number of employees we have. I believe the loss is about 1 out 
of 3 or something like that, so 3 would have to be investigated for us 
to get 1 cleared employee. 

Mr. Forp. There is a very important factor too that I would like 
to mention. This occurred since my taking over the Office of Secu- 
ity, namely, the existence of what we call “project” investigations. 

[ cannot tell you, for the record at least, all of them, but I can tell 
you about those that you know of, like the Voice of America investi- 
gations, and the so-called foreign personnel fileroom investigations. 

Just to show you we do have an effective program, we investigated 
ipproximately 115 separate allegations on the Voice of America, in 
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New York in October 1952, and as a result of our investigations to 
date chiefly for reasons of morals, we have gotten rid of about 26 per- 
sons. In fact, within 2 weeks of the time we started our Voice invest 
gation we eliminated 14 employees. That was this past October 

Of course, we discovered many new leads, and there are many 
cases still pending there, but I do feel that with six agents working 
day and night up in New York for a period of 3 months or more w, 
came up with fairly good results. 

Mr. Cirevencer. | think I am right in saying that the census of 
these unfortunate people in your horticultural exhibit has almost 
doubled since this committee met a year ago. 

Mr. Wiiver. I think that is correct. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. So, it shows that something has been done. 

Mr. Forv. Yes; definitely. You might ask the question, which |] 
anticipated you might ask, that is, how do they (homosexuals) get o 
the rolls. At this point I would like to go off the record. 

Mr. Crevencer. Off the record. 

Discussion off the record. 


INCREASE IN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Cievencer. You might just speak on this increase in empk 
ment; vou might justify that. 

Mir. Forp. Yes. May I speak with reference to something else? 

Mr. CLevencer. Off the record? 

Mr. Forp. Yes; again off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Sikes, do you have any questions? 


DEPARTMENTAL SUPPORT OF ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Srxes. Are you getting complete support departmentalwi 
for the activities in which you engage? 

Mr. Forp. I feel that I am, sir. I think we have made great 
progress. | can remember the days when I left the FBI to come to 
the State Department. I remember the first political officer I eve. 
talked to. He said, ‘What in the world are you going to do bere?’ 
He said, “I do not think there is any work for you out there in the 
Foreign Service. I just cannot understand why you should have a 
security program.” I think that attitude has changed since those 
davs. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. CLEveNGER. Do you want to present testimony on the increases 
in personnel? 

Mr. Wiiner. Not unless vou care to have us do so. 

Mr. Srxes. Is there sufficient money available to carry on the work 
that vou have been discussing, that is, at a satisfactory level? 
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IFFICULTY IN DETERMINING REQUIREMENTS BECAUSE OF NATURE OF 
PROGRAM 


\fr. Forp. There are many problems coming up daily that we are 
to discuss with Mr. McLeod in the technical field. We are 
‘ing very closely with other agencies to determine what the scope 
iis problem is—the technical problem—and what calculated risks 
can take, how many technical officers will be needed to cover this 
ram, and what is going to be the cost of some of this technical 
pment. 
\lany of these things are in the laboratory stages, you might say, 
those fields, ves, we are certainly required to come up with some 
tional figures, but there is no use at this point in going into those 
use we are in the planning stage. 
have been on the job for 6 months or so. I have many ideas as 
here, perhaps, we are going to have to have an increase in per- 
iel but I want to be sure of it first. I want to know what is going 
e cut off in terms of programs so that we do not put on a lot of 
itional people and then find out later the programs are eoing to be 
nated. There are many factors which have to be taken into 
ideration. 
\ir. Witper. And there are certain steps toward better efficiency 
iin the operation itself that have a bearing on that. 
ir. Forp. That is true. Frankly with all of these special project 
estigations to handle, I have not been too much of a manager. 
ave had to supervise some very difficult investigations myself. It 
ppens that I have had experience in all these phases, so I bave had 
it in on the arrangements. I have my deputy, but he is loaded 
down with equally important work. We are just waiting for all of 
these things to settle. 
\ir. Witser. This is one of the very few places where we have 
applied no cut in the revised budget. 
Mr. CLevencer. In this committee I do not believe that there is 
ny inclination to hamper this. 
Mr. Forp. I would like to Say for the record too that Scott McLeod, 
new administrator, is an ex-F BI agent and he understands all of 
ese problems very well. I am quite happy about that, and I think 
are going places, and I think when we appear here at this time 
xt year we will be able to show you some equally good results, 
obably even greater results. 
Mr. Ctevencer. This committee does not want to hamper any 
ency that is performing well by curtailing the:r appropriations. 
Mr. Forp. I assure you, sir, that we are working for you to do the 
b we know best how to do. 
Mr. CLtevencer. Is there anything further on this item? 
Mr. Bow. No, I have nothing further, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Ctevencer. Is there anything else to be taken up at this time? 
Mr: Wiiper. Yes, the Office of Munitions Control. 
Mr. CLevencer. Will you give us a statement on that, Mr. Wilber? 





Fripay, Marc# 20, 1953 
‘Orrice or Munitions Conrron 
WITNESS 


EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Wiuser. In the revised estimate we provided for no increase 
for the Munitions Division. This group is operating under the statu- 
tory requirement for the screening of export licenses, and their ac- 
tivity is heavier now than it has been at any time in the past. Due 
to the export control of war munitions and like materials and supplies, 
it will be necessary for them to conduct their operations more efficient! 
in order to remain within their existing staff. However, we feel tha 
can be done under our austerity program. 


Vv 
y 
t 


STATEMENT OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. CLtevencer. Will you please place in the record the personnel 
of each of these offices for each of the past 5 years. 
(The statement is as follows:) 


Statement of personnel, 5-year period, fiscal years 1949 through 1953 


1949 1950 1951 | 1952 


Num-; Annual |Num-) Annual |Num-/ Annual |Num-! Annual |Num- 
ber rate ber rate ber rate ber rate ber 


| 
Office of Director 5 100, 17 109, 300 110, 635 19} 127, 560 22 
Passport Office ‘ 731, 565 764, 110 208 763, 830 é 851, 865 213 
Passport Agencies z 7, 887 31 128, 125 3: 127, 755 3 141,170 3 
Visa Office 3 ; 505, 045 2| 482, 450 23) 547, 265) 
Office of Protective 
Services 382, 422,710 


2 


393, 775 ‘ 383, 735] 87| 3 

Office of Security 7 35 838, 710 3 705| 204/1, 043,329) 210/1, 082 

Office of Munitions | | 
Control 128, 760 , 113, 930) 25) 122, 27 


Total, Bureau of | 


Security and 
Consular Affairs 7 2, 745, 187 575 738)3, 094,910)  697|3, 208,854) 720/3, 369, 995 
| | | | | 


NOTE,—1952 and 1953 have been adjusted to exclude personnel involved in comparative transfers. 


Fripay, Marcu 20, 1953. 
OFFICE OF PERSONNEL 
WITNESSES 
EDWIN N. MONTAGUE, DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL . 
FRANCES G. KNIGHT, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT TO THE ADMINIS- 


TRATOR, BUREAU OF SECURITY AND CONSULAR AFFAIRS 
RALPH SCARRITT, EXECUTIVE OFFICER, OFFICE OF PERSONNEL 


DOMESTIC 


Mr. CLEVENGER. The next item is “Administrative and _ staff 
activities under the Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs, Office 
of Personnel, domestic.” 

Mr. Monracue. That is right, domestic. 
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DECREASE IN REVISED ESTIMATES FOR PERSONNEL 


Mr. CLevencer. Tell us why you cannot make some more cuts in 
the Office of Personnel. There appears to be a curtailment in overall 
ersonnel, 

\ir. Monracus. We have already made a decrease in the Office of 
Personnel which is reflected in the present estimate. 

Mr. Wiiper. In the original budget we requested an increase of 16 
positions, but in the revised estimate we are cutting them 24 positions. 

7 CLEVENGER. That is a good start. 

MonvracueE. I think it should be remembered that an office of 
oa with a reduction in force is just as busy as it is when you 
are taking people on, and sometimes I think it is busier. That is just 


a hard fact of life. 

\ir. CLEVENGER. You know, we might be tempted to put some 
personnel in the lower grades in there if we thought it might help to 
cut down on the 17’s. 

Mr. Montacur. We do not have any 17’s. 

Mr. Wiiper. I mentioned the domestic side of this picture. There 

a further foreign side of this problem. 


p 


FOREIGN SERVICE PERSONNEL 


In the Foreign Service personnel, such as those on Washington 
ignment, we had a request for an increase of 13 positions, and the 

V isa estimates reflect a reduction of 14. 

Mr. CLevencer. The cost in Foreign Service is higher. 

Mr. Montragun. Yes; I think that is reflected in the amount for 
home leave and the transfer travel. 

Mr. Wiiser. That is occasioned by the home leave and the transfer 
travel. 

Mr. Monraaur. Yes; the home leave and the transfer travel 

\ir. Wiser. Which I mentioned in my opening statement. 

Mr. CLevencer. You are sure that you cannot cut some of these 

ther if you take a good hard look at them? 

Mr. Wiiper. Of course, Mr. Chairman, our overall estimates do 
provide a rather substantial reduction in the Foreign Service. 

Mr. CLevencer. We would be glad to have them back here, to 
repatriate them. 


INCREASE FOR HOME LEAVE AND TRANSFER TRAVEL 


Mr. Monrtacunr. The increase in the “Home leave and transfer 
travel,’ which is the principal item of increase, is the result of the in- 
crease in the number of dependents, which means two things: (1) 
that the war-baby crop has caught up with us; (2) people are getting 
married at a younger age, at least, if I can take the experience of my 
son into account. I think generally people are getting married; par- 
ticularly the men coming back from Korea are getting married at a 
younger age. So, the result is that we have an increase in dependents 
to the extent of 18 percent. 

In addition, the cost of fares for both air and surface transporta- 
tion have increased 8 percent. 

Then there has been an increase in the volume of effects which re- 
flects, of course, the increased number of dependents and fourthly, 
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there has been an increase in the rates for packing and crating. T 
four items go to make up a high unit cost per trip. We have 
encountered that this year. 
We have been running over our figures for the first 8 months of 
vear and we find that we are not going to be able to do as much 
1953 as we had anticipated because of the increased cost in tly 


items 

Mr. Crevencer. There is an increase of nearly $1,200,000 in 
item “Home leave and transfer travel.” 

Mir. Monvracuer. That results from those factors that I just n 
tioned, Mr. Chairman. The amount of the increase is $1,180,087 

We had originally expected that we would get more trips in 195 
than we are going to be able to get. We had originally anticipate 
3,456 trips this year with the amount appropriated to us. 

Now, because of the increase in the cost per trip, we estimate t] 
we will only get 2,555 trips, which will increase the backlog of t! 
due home leave, and our backlog in the present submission goes wy 
substantially. We came out of the fiscal year 1952 with a backlog 0 
300 trips that should have been financed, which was a marked red 
tion over the previous year. This year we will have a backlog of 822 
trips, and next year there will be a backlog of 1,239 trips: due. 

Mr. Couprerr. Off the record. 


Discussion off the record.) 


HARDSHIP POSTS 


Mr. Monracus. We are trying to work it out so that people 
hardship posts, such as Dahran, Karachi, and Dar-es-Salaam, ai 


the very bad posts, will be returning on home-leave trips at the end o! 
2 years, and then we will stretch out the people in the better posts 
like London, Paris, Rome, and so forth. As a matter of fact, we have 
that policy in effect at the moment. 


LIMITATION ON BAGGAGE AND FURNISHINGS 


Mr. Stxes. What is the limitation on the total weight of baggag 
or furnishings which they are allowed? 

Mr. Monracus. That varies by class. I shall be glad to suppls | 
the figures on'weight if you would like to have them. 

Mr. Srxes. I wish you would supply that information for th 
record 

Mr. Montacupr. Yes, sir. 


(The matter referred to is as follows: ) 


LIMITATION ON WeEIGHT OF PERSONNEL Errects WuicH FoREIGN SERV! 
PERSONNEL CAN SHIP 


The maximum weight of personal effects (exclusive of an automobile) which ar 
employee may transport at Government expense is determined by his salary and 
family status, in accordance with the following table: 


Family 
traveling 


Pounds 
S10.2( i over 24, 000 
$7,240 to $10,795 20, 000 
$4. 880 to $7, 23° 16, 500 
$3,600 to ak 2 13, 000 
Below $3,6 11, 400 
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\ir. Sikes. Do you know whether the average person takes full 
untage of the weight limitation which is allowed? 
Montaaur. The average person has not been taking full 
untage of the weight limitation. 
We have been concerned about this constant increase in the 
iage shipped. We are trying to discover the reason for this 
ase. Itis partly because of the increased number of dependents, 
ularly the younger dependents where they have to take baby 
is with them, and so forth, What the rest of the story is we do 


now 


Ir. Sikes. Do you have the total poundage figures by years for 
last several years? 
\ir. Montacue. No, sir; but I think I could supply those for the 
ord 
\ir. Stkes. We would like to have those figures. 
\ir. Monraaue. All right, sir. 


The matter referred to is as follows:) 

Totat POUNDAGE OF SHIPMENT OF EFFECTS 
estimated poundage of personal effects including automobiles shipped 
he United States to foreign posts, from foreign posts to the United States, 


from one foreign post to another under the home leave and transfer travel 
ram is as follows: 


Estimated 
iverage 
number of 
pounds ship 
ped per tr 


Mir. Stkes. When a man takes his leave at the end of 2 years 
loes that mean he is to be transferred, or is he going back to the 
same post after his leave is ended? 

Mr. Monraaur. No, not necessarily. We always try to connect a 
ransfer with home leave because it is cheaper that way. 

Mr. Stxes. If a man receives leave without a transfer does his 
baggage remain there at his post? 

\Mir. Monracue. It remains there at the post; yes. It is cheaper 
to give home leave with a transfer, and we do it to the greatest extent 
possible, and there is the matter of rotation, transferring people so 
that they understand the opinions of one nation versus those of other 
nations. 

Mr. Stxes. Have you given us in your statement here today the 
cost of the transportation of baggage and furnishings? 

Mr. Montacaue. No, but I can bring that out for you. 

Mr. Stxes. I would like to have that for the fiscal year 1953, and 
an estimate for 1954. If you prefer you can put it in the record. 

Mr. Montacaus. I can give it to you for 1954 but not for 1953. It 
would be best to supply it for the record. 

Roughly 70 percent is 02, actually travel, and 30 percent is trans- 
portation of things, 03. 
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Mr. Srxes. Also give us the amount in money for 1953 and 1954 
Mr. Monvtaaue. I shall be very happy to supply that, sir. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Cost oF THE TRANSPORTATION OF BAGGAGE AND FURNISHINGS 


The estimated cost of shipping personal effects of Foreign Service perso 
for home leave and transfer travel under the appropriation ‘‘Salaries ar 
penses,”’ is as follows: 


Fiscal year 1953 
Fiscal year 1954 


PACKAGING OF EFFECTS 


Mr. Sixes. Is packaging done by your own Department, or anot! 
agency? 

Mr. Monracue. It is generally contracted for, particularly 
they are leaving a foreign post, when the parties are coming states 
it is nearly always contracted for. 

Mr. Sixes. It is contracted for by bid or negotiation? 

Mr. Monraauer. By bid, as I understand it. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you ascertain definitely whether it is by bid 
negotiation, and give us some information about the number of peo) 
who are interested in bidding, as shown by previous contracts? 

Mr. Monraaur. Yes, sir, we shall be very glad to do that. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


PACKAGING OF EFFECTS 


Due to the various places of residence of personnel recruited in the Ur 
States and varied location of personnel abroad it has proved administrati 
impractical generally to contract on a competitive-bid basis for the packagi: 
personal effects for overseas shipment. 

For this reason the Department of State has been excepted from contractir 
for this service (title 41, U. 8. C., par. 6a (h)). 

However, the Department of State does enter contractual agreements 
companies in Washington, D. C., and New York for personnel in these areas w 
desire to charge their expenses directly to the Government without persona 
negotiating a contract with a packing company. These contracts are entered 
by competitive bid. For the latest contracts 6 companies made bids in Wa 
ington and 8 companies submitted bids for the New York contract. In | 
cases the successful bidders were the lowest bidders. 

Personnel traveling overseas from the New York or Washington area are adv 
to use the services of the contract companies. Personnel in these areas desir 
the services of another company must negotiate a contract for packing serv 
on their own and can submit a claim for reimbursement. 

In other areas of the United States and at overseas posts the employee, : 
most often the administrative officer at overseas posts, contracts for packing 01 
negotiated basis. Payment is made direct to the company by the Government 
in such cases, 


Mr. Wixser. One thing I might add is that this office was subject 
to the same scrutiny as all of the others, and the reduction of 3 to 
percent was applied against their existing strength. It is going to b: 
a problem as to how they rearrange within the office to accommoda' 
it, but we have their assurance that it will be done. 
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STATEMENT OF PERSONNEL 


\ir. CLeveNGER. Place in the record a statement of the personnel 
f your office for each of the last 5 years. 
lhe statement is as follows:) 


Statement of personnel, 5-year period, fiscal years 1949 through 1953 


1950 1951 1952 1953 


Num-| Annual |Num-} Annual |Num-| Annual |Num-/ Annual |Num-| Annual 
| ber rate ber rate | ber | rate | ber rate ber rate 


F PERSONNEL | 


e of Director___- 24) $124, 42) $207, 566 53] $264, 240 


lical staff j 20 85, 004 13 67, 600) 
ion of Depart- 


ental Personnel_| . 75| 323, 55 64| 307, 969 5 271, 355 
ision of Foreign | | 
rvice Personnel | 533 7 769, 921 688, 137 

eign Service In- | | 
titute 36 34) 85, 3: 169, 383 é 206, 510 
epartmental train- | | | | | | 
, | sant 165, 750 37| 225, 550 


n Service: Special 


nents 539) 2, 670, 166 278) 1, 515, 507 252) 1, 436, 220 1, 475, 034 217) 1, 446, 


Total, Office of | | 
Personnel 936) 4, 345, 240 5973, 009, 202 611/3, 141, 813) 550/3, 198, 426) 526/3, 100, 


| 


E 1952 and 1953 have been adjusted to exclude personnel involved in comparative transfers. 


Monpay, Marcu 23, 1953. 


ADMINISTRATION 


WITNESSES 


EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


WILLIAN D. WRIGHT, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF OPERATING 
FACILITIES 


OFFICE OF DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Cievencer. The committee will come to order. We will 
take up the “Office of the Deputy Under Secretary for Administra- 
tion,’ which appears on page 234 of the justifications. This is in the 
amount of $870,170, a savings of 3 positions net and $21,058 on the 
appropriations. Mr. Wilber, will you speak to this. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Witrer. Mr. Chairman, as you know, in the past it has been 
customary for the Assistant Secretary for Administration, known 
under the title of Deputy Under Secretary in previous years, to 
present an overall statement outlining the budget changes and the 
requests for the ensuing year. In view of the fact that the Assistant 
Secretary for Administration has not yet been confirmed this year 
with your approval I would like to present that statement for the 
record and then summarize the highlights of it for you. 

Mr. CLevencer. Without objection you may do so. 

The statement is as follows:) 
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STATEMENT ON ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICES 


the recently designated Assistant Secretary for Administration has 
been confirmed. | have been requested to comment briefly on each of the 
and organizational units coming within the field of his immediate resp: 
Before doing so, however, I believe a brief summary of the general c} 
he jurisdictio the administrative area would be helpful. 


OFFICES RESPONSIBLI rO UNDER SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION 


Public Law 2 of the 83d Congress established in the Department the posit 
Under Secretary for Administration The following officers are responsil 
Under Secretary 
Che Technical Cooperation Administrator 
Che International Information Administrator 
he istant Secretary for Congressional Relations 
he | 
he sistant Secretary for Public Affai 
! li telligence 
M 


| sureau of Sec vy and Consular. Affairs 


Administ ! 

Prior to tl ‘stablishment | tion of Under Secretary for Administrat 
all of the office l nt ned exce] the last two were directly responsible t 
secretary or ler Secretar The Offices compris the last two were 
responsibility of the put nder Secretary for Administration 

The present org: ation will relieve the Secretary and Under Secreta 


certain manage! nt 


I 
r 
I 
| 
| 
T 
rt 


problems and allow them more time to concentrate on for 
policy problems and negotiations [It will also promote maximum efficien 
effectiveness in the organization and operation of the Department 


DIVISION OF FUNCTIONS FORMERLY UNDER DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY OF 81 


Primary responsibility for functions formerly under the jurisdiction of 


Deputy Under Secretary of State have now been placed under two separate 
dictions, namely: 

1) The Administrator of the Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs who | 
responsibility for all phases of the work of the former Office of Consular Affairs a 
the Office of Personnel 

2) And the Assistant Secretary for Administration who has responsibility 

ie following 
Director General of the Foreign Service 
Foreign Service Inspection Corps 
Division of Foreign Service Reporting 
Foreign Buildings Operations 
Office of Operating Facilities 
Office of Budget and Finance 
Management staff 


WORK OF INSPECTION CORPS 


I should like to report first on the work of the Inspection Corps during the past 
vear. I feel we made substantial improvements in our method of operation ai 
that the Department is now getting far more effective reports from inspectors 
regarding the efficiency and adequac y of operations in our foreign posts throughout 
the world. I feel confident these improvements will be projected into the futu 


DIVISION OF FORBIGN REPORTING 


Another program attached to the immediate office of the Assistant Secretar 
upon which I should like to report is the job of controlling the requests made by 
all the agencies of Government for eeonomie reports from our Foreign Servic 
posts throughout the world, By the end of fiscal year 1953, the Division of 
Foreign Reporting will have developed 94 comprehe nsive economic reporting 
programs for individual countries under the provisions of Executive Order 10249 
issued June 4, 1951. This represents an important contribution to the orderly 
and systematic handling of economic reports which are provided to all parts of 
the Government by the Foreign Service. The staff of this Division sees to 
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Foreign Service posts are required to submit reports only on thos 


which are most essential to the operations of the CGrovernment here at 
luding the Departments of Commerce, Labor, Agriculture, Interior, 
ens of other Federal agencies which use this centralized reporting system 

on of Foreign Reporting consolidates requests for reports, keeps them 
posts to fulfill, eliminates duplicating or 
Covernment 


o the capacity of the foreigy 
and in general carries the burden for the whole 


ping reports 
r from the Foreign Service posts 


ng sure that the economic reports coming 
te a balanced and effective program to meet the needs of all of 


ne agencies 


onomically 
ILDIN¢ 


FOREIGN RB 


Assistant Secretary 


hys 


he Departme: 


t 


nts 
presenté 


powey 
“Nace and 
he Amer 


ailabil 


tion ¢ 
ease settle 
ment it meeting 
ial and technical difficulties 
slike handling of a difficult situation 
o carry forward and complete this progran 
is of the Government the 82d Congress approved 
ropriations against foreign currency credits totaling the equivalent of $90 
n on a 5- to 10-year program basis. Of this au 
appropriation for tle buildings’ program proper of $5 million, the 
of which is proposed for expenditure to 


eastern, African, and far eastern areas. 


for the foreseeable minin 


new legislation authorizin 


thorization we are currently 


esting an 
ter perce age relieve substandard 


| s in the al 


OFFICE OF BUDGET ND FINANCI 
Within the Office of Budget and Finance we hope to establish an Internal Audit 
Staff for which plans have been developed pursuant to the Budget and Account- 
Act of 1950. While our supervision of the global fiscal operations has been 
as carried out through the Division of 


ffective from a procedural standpoint, 
greater 


ance and the Foreign Service Inspection Corps, we intend to put 
phasis on the management audit phases of these operations 


OFFICE OF OPERATING FACILITIES 


In the Office of Operating Facilities we must provide adequate services to the 


her parts of the Department which depend upon this Office for satisfactory pro- 
procure- 


ion of such administrative services as communications and records, 


nt, reproduction, transportation, translating, and cryptographic security 
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ADMINISTRATIVE OPERATIONS IN STATE DEPARTMENT DIFFER FROM OTHER 
DEPARTMENTS 


For the benefit of the newer committee members who may not have previous! 
been fully acquainted with the operations of the Department of State and the 
Foreign Service, I should like to point out just briefly some of the characteristics 
which make the administrative area of the Department of State significantly 
different from administrative operations in some of the other Federal agencies or 
in typical private enterprises. It is true that the administrative staff of the 
Department provides normal administrative services to employees of the Depart- 
ment and overseas. However, there are a number of factors which make this 
job quite different in the State Department. For example, the Divisi: 
Language Services is a nontypical function. Few agencies of the Government ar 
required to maintain a staff capable of translating and interpreting in dozens of 
foreign languages in order to carry out their day-to-day work. 


¢ 
0 


DIVISION OF CRYPTOGRAPHY 


The Division of Cryptography represents another unique function. Our 
national security requires that telegraphic communications with our Embs 
throughout the world must be handled through absolutely secure cryptographic 
systems. To devise and control the use of these systems requires a highly ski 
technical staff which can design systems that can be depended upon to withstand 
the most careful scrunity and attempts to decipher by foreign Governments. 


Diviston OF COMMUNICATIONS “AND REcOoRDS 


Closely related to the eryptographic function is the worldwide network 
telegraphic communications which is headed up in our Division of Communi 
tions and Records. A portion of this Division works on a three-shift, around- 
clock basis to provide coverage 24 hours a day and 7 days a week to handle the 
large volume of encoded messages which connect the Department of State with 
every one of its foreign missions throughout the world. 

Also within the Division of Communications and Records is the diplomatic 
pouch and courier system which assures safe-hand delivery of highly confidential 
materials to posts in every corner of the world by a system of diplomatic couriers 
and pouches which maintain the integrity of our worldwide communicatio 
network. This function likewise is not one which typically would be found 
administrative offices of another Federal agency or in a normal private business 

Our Dispatch Agency in New York City runs one of the largest freight-forward- 
ing operations in existence in order to assure a dependable flow of official supplies 
to our foreign posts throughout the world as well as providing effective and 
economic shipment of necessary household effects of employees sent out to work 
in Foreign Service posts in many parts remote of the world. 

I merely mention several of these functions to convey an impression of 
extreme variety of services rendered by the administrative area of the Depart- 
ment of State and to underscore the extent to which they are different in character 
from normal administrative operations. 


REDUCTIONS IN REVISED ESTIMATES 


You will note that substantial reductions in staff and expenses have been 
reflected in the revised estimates for these offices. In summary, there is proposed 
an overall reduction of 65 positions with an annual rate of $385,919 and a reduction 
of $494,832 in miscellaneous salaries and other expenses. Only three main items 
of increase are contained in the estimates: 3 positions at an annual rate of $15,314 
to establish a property-management unit in the Division of Foreign Buildings 
Operations; $20,475 for travel to institute an internal audit operation in the 
Office of Budget and Finance; and $68,900 to adequately cover the anticipated cost 
of supplies, equipment, and other contractual services. These increases have been 
carefully scrutinized under rigid austerity standards and are deemed fully 
warranted. 

The respective directors of the offices comprising this group of activities are 
available if the committee wishes to discuss their operations. 





REORGANIZATION UNDER PUBLIC LAW NO. 2 OF 88D CONGRESS 


\fr. Winper. My. Chairman, Public Law No. 2 of the 83d Congress 
stablished in the Department the position of Under Secretary for 
{dministration, which position, of course, is held by Mr. Lourie, as 
vou know. The following officers have been designated as being 
responsible to this Under Secretary: 

rhe Technical Cooperation Administrator. 

[he International Information Administrator. 

[he Assistant Secretary for Congressional Relations. 

he legal adviser. 

The Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs. 

lhe Special Assistant for Intelligence. 

[he science adviser. 
[he Administrator of the Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs. 

And the Assistant Secretary for Administration. 

This reorganization, in effect, therefore, takes away from the juris- 
diction of the Assistant Secretary for Administration the Bureau of 
Security and Consular Affairs. This leaves for discussion under the 
\dministrative area the immediate office, which is composed of the 
Director General of the Foreign Service, the Foreign Service Inspec- 
tion Corps, the Division of Foreign Service Reporting, the Foreign 
Buildings Operations, the Office of Operating Facilities, the Office of 
Budget and Finance—my office—and the management staff, 

Whereas in prior hearings we have been talking about a broader 
administrative area, this year these offices | have just cited represent 
he new administrative area in the Department. 


( 


REQUEST FOR CONSTITUENT UNITS UNDER ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 


ADMINISTRATION 


in summary for those constituent units under the Assistant Secre- 
arv for Administration we are requesting In the 1954 budget a reduc- 
tion of 65 positions and $880,331. Those are brought about by the 

duction of three positions which you mentioned, Mr. Chairman, 

the immediate office of the Assistant Secretary with a savings of 
$21,058: a reduction in travel of $5,000, and a reduction in certain 
household equipment purchased by the Foreign Buildings Operations 
Office of $176,500. 


REQUEST FOR OFFICE OF BUDGET AND FINANCI 


In the Office of Budget and Finance we are requesting a reduction 

15 positions with a savings of $77,851, a miscellaneous salary 

eduction of $2,089; and in travel for a new internal-audit staff we 
requesting an increase of $10,090. 


REQUEST FOR OFFICE OF OPERATING FACILITIES 


In the Office of Operating Facilities, which Mr. Wright directs, 
we are requesting a reduction of 40 positions with a savings of $238,748. 
There is a slight increase in “Other objects” of $68,900; and a reduc- 
tion in courier staff of 7. The overall reduction is $438,075 as ¢om- 
pared with the current year. 


81574—53 





[ have gone beyond the original pages to which you referred, \ 
Chairman, to make this all-inclusive, but we would be glad to go in 
detail on any portion of it that you wish. 


PERSONNEL 


I have here a statement of the personnel of the various organizg- 


tional units in the Administrative area for each of the past 5 years 
for inclusion in the record in accordance with your request for 
offices. 


Statement of personnel, 5-year period, fiscal years 1949 through 19538 


DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION 


1949 1950 1951 1952 


Annual |Num-) Annua im Annual |_Num-, Annual |Num- 
rate ber e F rate ber rate ber 


$96, 510 


18, 880 


24, 249,478 }) «220, 153 1} 223,714 
42) 252, 065 ‘ 247,415 af 232, 184 


47 194, SOL ) §=6°204, 050 3 206, 929 


173, 75 132, 175 


162, 690 


189 1, 049, S81 


OFFICE OF OPERATING FACILITIES 


30 $146, 728 26, $142, 105 17) $108, 680 14. $99,005 15 


4381, 523, 276 439 1, 498, 959 361 1, 436, 508 348 1, 4 


577.1, 959, 623 5731, 895,912) 485 
95, 375,155 


1,027 4, 


OFFICE OF BUDGET AND FINANCE 


Office of the Direct l 60, 652 16 75, 390 14 70, 910 14 79, 475 
Div { Budge } 280, 450 38} 217,130 40) 225,710 31} 216, 492 
Division of Finance 50-909, 996 213) 816,165 199; 766,940 169; 740,955 


Total, Office of | | 
Budget and Fi | l 


nance 326) 1, 251, 098 267)1, 108, 685) 253} 1, 063, 560;  214)1, 036, 922 200)1, 009, 402 
| | 

| 
| 


NOTE.—1952 and 1953 have been adjusted to exclude personnel involved in comparative transfers 
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FOREIGN BUILDINGS OPERATIONS 


INCREASE OF POSITIONS IN FOREIGN BUILDINGS OPERATIONS 


\Ir. CLEVENGER. This increase of three positions in the Division 

Foreign Buildings Operations is of interest. What would happen 
to the country if those three were not allowed? 

\ir. Witser. Mr. Chairman, we have long felt that we needed 
pl os rty management staff in the Foreign Buildings Operations 
Office. Our emphasis in the past has been on the construction rather 
han on the property-management phases of the operation, and we 
feel at this point, even though it represents an increase in an austerity 
year, that 1t would be well worth the money to the Government to 
establish a good, efficient, strong management unit in the Foreign 
suildings Operations. 

Mr. CLevencer. I might say that I for one over.the several years 
| have served on this committee thought we needed somebody to 

ulate the acquisition of a great many of these properties, and to 
give a little more thought as to their need. A good many times | 
have been overruled, because they said these were counterpart funds 
and if you did not take the buildings you would not get anything. 
\ly position has always been that if you have a building which you do 
not need, or which is more pretentious than you need, which is 
expensive to maintain, you would be better off not having the building, 

We will make some inquiry into that. These may be valuable men; 
but certainly, to use an old expression, this buildings section has run 
hogwild all over the place since the war. I am hoping that if we 
give you these men they will prove to be of value. Your cuts are very 
modest here in personnel. You only take out a net six from all the 
other offices. If there is some way to do this job and set up a manage- 
ment staff within the operations, I think it should be done. 

Mr. Witser. That, in effect, Mr. Chairman, is what we are actually 
doing. As I indicated a moment ago, within the total offices responsi- 
ble to the Assistant Secretary, we are actually presenting a reduction 
of 65 positions. Now, in that net reduction, we are accommodating 
this increase of three in this office. I am sure that their program would 
be pointed directly at the interests which you cited a moment ago of 
doing : more e ffective planning and a more effective control job. 

Mr. CLevencer. Well, I have never felt that any control was 
comnaa in this program. It has been fantastic in most of its 
operations. 

We are going to take a look into it, as far as we can, and we want 
to get something on the record to see if I am right or wrong in saying 
that this acquisition program has been very loosely supervised. 


REDUCTION IN BUDGET FOR FOREIGN BUILDINGS PROGRAM 


Mr. Wiiger. | might point out, Mr. Chairman, that our original 
request for the “Foreign buildings program” of acquisition and con- 
struction was $15 million. Under the revised budget, that has been 
brought down to $5 million. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Well, you have between $6 million and $7 million 
of unobligated funds, I think, have you not? 

Mr. Wiiper. It will not amount to that much, Mr. Chairman. I 
believe it would represent a total program, counting unobligated bal- 
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ances carried forward, of about $9 million. Either way, the carryoye, 
balance would have been the same with the original $15 million tha; 
we requested, as against the revised $5 million. 

Mr. CLevenGer. | think you have made a step forward in reducing 
this to $5 million. I realize in this operating headquarters the fellows 
who pass on this might have to eliminate 1 or 2 of their own numbe; 
It may be that we may have to do it for them. Ido not know. W 
will take a look at it. If we do, it will be in our best judgment 

Mr. Wixper. Surely. 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Chairman, before you leave that item may I ask ; 
question? 

Mr. CLevencer. Yes. 


LOCATION OF NEW POSITIONS 


Mr. Bow. Where will these three men be located, Mr. Wilber? 

Mr. Witser. They will be located in Washington. 

Mr. Bow. Has any survey been made of the Paris office to se 
whether there is not some opportunity to reduce the number of em- 
ployees in this program over in Paris? 

Mr. Wiser. The buildings program, Mr. Bow? 

Mr. Bow. Yes. 

Mr. Wixeer. I am not sure of the exact number we have engage« 
in the “Foreign buildings operations’ there. It would be a very 
limited number. Mr. Jacobs is the direct representative of Mr. King 
for the whole Eurozean area, which includes Paris. They do hav 
some employees who follow the construction in the acquisition pro- 
gram, particularly on the construction side, where they are working 
in a sense as an architect, to follow the process and the progress ot 
construction; but none of the people paid in this group are in Franc 

Mr. Bow. Then, if you were reducing the European personnel, it 
would not be reflected ‘in this estimate; is that correct? 

Mr. Wivzrer. That is correct. It would be reflected in the operat- 
ing portions of the budget, and that might have some bearing upon 
the amount of construction of buildings in the area. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN FOREIGN BUILDING OPERATIONS 


Mr. Bow. Do you have before you the number of employees you 
have in the “Foreign buildings operations’’ in Europe? 

Mr. Witser. Domestically, we have 25 here in Washington paid 
out of this appropriation. There are certain ones also paid out of the 

“Foreign buildings operations’ itself. I think there are 13 paid 
against the “Foreign buildings operations’’ itself. 

Mr. Bow. Here in Washington? 

Mr. Wivser. Here in Washington; yes. That is on the domestic 
side. On the foreign side there are 25 positions which represent thi 
regional supervisors who do spend most of their time overseas. 

Mr. Bow. I think we can go into that more thoroughly later 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Yes. 
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NUMBER OF POSITIONS IN BUDGET WORK 


How many budget officers and employees do you have engaged in 
budget work? You can put that in the record. 

Mr. Wixzer. | would be glad to, Mr. Chairman. We prepared 
a statement a short time ago. 

The information is as follows:) 


Following is a tabulation showing the number and total annual salaries of 
| ynnel (exclusive of International Information Administration, Government in 
Occupied Areas, and Technical Cooperation Administration) supported by appro- 

tions made to the Department of State who devote 50 percent or more of their 
to some phase of budget work including, in addition to budget preparation, 
liscussed below, programing of requirements and utilization of appropriated 
, the review of program progress and operations for the purpose of efficient 
agement of appropriated funds, 


Professional Clerical Typists and 
stenographers 


Num-; Annual |Num-; Annual |Num-| Annual |Num-} Annual 
ber rate ber rate ber rate ber rate 


priation 

ternational Boundary and Water | 

Commission ; $14, 845 |_. $14, 845 
Salaries and expenses, and all other | 

ippropriations, Department of 

State 49 | 380, 860 9 | $21, 967 13 | $44,878 71 | 447,70! 


Potal 51 | 395, 705 ¢ 21, 967 13 44,878 | 273 | 462, 


he total number of personnel indicated have, in addition to handling central staff budget work for 
\, GOA, and IBWC, primary responsibility for the following appropriations: International Claims 
nmission; Representation Allowances; Acquisition of Buildings Abroad; Emergencies in the Diplo- 
and Consular Service; Contributions to International Organizations; Missions to International 
snizations; International Contingencies; International Boundary and Water Commission, United 
sand Mexico: Construction; Rio Grande Emergency Flood Protection; American Sections; Inter- 
tional Commissions; Philippine Rehabilitation; Payment of Claims, United States and Panama 
Che gross appropriations handled by this group amounted to about $138.2 million in 1953. 


PROCESSES FOR SUBMISSION OF BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Mr. CLevencer. Give the complete breakdown of the processes 
that have to be gone through within your Department for the submis- 
sion of a budget estimate to the Bureau of the Budget. This is 
information we are trying to get from all groups. 

Mr. Wixper. Yes. 


(The information is as follows:) 


The budget process is broken down into 10 major phases: 
1) The development of policies and assumptions upon which preliminary 
timates of requirements must be estimated for purposes of overall governmental 
fiscal planning. 
2) The formulation of summary program estimates in accordance with the 
projected program assumptions and policies set forth under (1) above. 
3) The program allocation of the overall budget ceiling imposed by the Bureau 
f the Budget. 
1) The formulation and preparation of detailed estimates in accordance with 
he ceiling allocations. 
5) Presentation and justification of estimates to the Bureau of the Budget. 
6) Revision of detailed estimates in accord with decisions of the President, for 
submission to the Congress. 
(7) Presentation and justification of estimates before the House and Senate 
appropriations subcommittees 
(8) Modification of programs in accordance with Congressional Appropriation 
Acts. 
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(9) Preparation and supervision over detailed financial and work programs 
within fiscal limitations enacted. 

(10) Budget execution, justification and reporting under quarterly apportion- 
ment procedure required by Budget-Treasury regulation. 

It is obvious that chronologically certain of these phases are being conducted on 
2 or possibly 3 fiscal years simultaneously. For example in March of each year 
preliminary estimates for the second succeeding year are being prepared at 
same time the budget for the current year is being executed and congressional 
hearings are being conducted on the funds for the immediate ensuing fiscal year 


SCOPE OF BUDGET MATTERS 


The complexity of the budget process is evidenced by the following activities 
for which the Department is responsible: 

1) Conduct of diplomatic and consular activities in about 300 overseas 
missions; 

2) Worldwide acquisition or construction of embassy and residential buildings 

3) Conduct of multilateral relations with over 100 international organizatio 

1) Administration of international conferences in connection with internatio: 
organizations 
9) Construction of international dams and flood-control projects; 

6) Conduct of bilateral relations with contiguous countries on all matters 
affecting international boundary relations. 

Further evidence of the continuous vear-round budget evele is the coverag: 
some 15 distinct appropriations, 40 domestic allottees, 300 foreign service allottees 
150 allotments and 200 object and subobject classifications of obligations. All 
these categories must of course be administered and supervised within 
statutory, legislative, and intent restrictions growing out of Presidential 
Congressional consideration. 


CONTROL OF BUDGET OFFICER OVER EXPENDITURES 


Mr. CLtevencrr. What was the process for the same purpose 10 


years ago, and what control does the Department budget officer have 
over expenditures in the Department? 
(The information is as follows:) 


Che budget process has not changed during the past 10 years although in that 
period numerous additional functions have been delegated to the Department 
intelligence, economic and certain residual lend-lease responsibilities. (Other 
responsibilities not covered by the current estimates are the International Informa- 
tion Administration and the Government in Occupied Areas.) The Budget and 
Accounting Procedures Act of 1951 added certain increased responsibilities for 
improved control and reporting phases of budget execution. 

| nature of the control exercised by the Department’s budget officer is a 
significant phase of the overall pattern of decentralized administration. There 
are 40 organizational units which are assigned primary responsibility for program 
planning and execution The budget officer, as Director of the Office of Budget 
and Finance, is responsible to the Secretary for review, coordination, technical 
supervision, and overall control over all aspects of budget preparation and 
execult . 

The Office of Budget and Finance, in general, manages all operations in this 
field for every organizational unit in the Department, for the Foreign Service, and 
for affiliated organizations such as the United States sections of international 
commissions. Specifically, the Office of Budget and Finance is responsible for 
planning and managing the presentation of budget requests before the Bureau of 
the Budget and the Congress; for allocation of such appropriations to constituent 
organizational units; for effective utilization of the Department’s fiscal resources, 
including foreign credits due the United States; for controlling expenditure of 
funds and for insuring that proper accounting is made and records maintained for 
all expenditures. 

In this capacity, the Office of Budget and Finance is the Department’s central 
point of contact with all agencies of the Government within the scope of its juris- 
diction. It maintains close and continuous liaison with the Budget Bureau and is 
the focal point for all contacts between Department offices and the Bureau on all 
budget and fiscal matters. It also maintains close contacts with the Appropria- 
tions Committees of Congress. It maintains close and continuous liaison with the 


1On 
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ral Accounting Office as the office primarily responsible for the control of 
litures of funds and for assuring proper accounting for and the maintenance 
per records of those expenditures. It maintains liaison with the Treasury 
ent in connection with matters such as income-tax deductions, utilization 
| currencies due the United States, and numerous other fiscal matters. 
ary responsibility rests with the Office for controlling the appropriated 
relation to program requirements, establishing priorities of fiscal needs, 
dering advice as to Ways and means of securing the most effective program 
ent within the practical availability of resources. 
respect to the fiscal control of appropriations, obligations, and conse- 
expenditures, of the Department are controlled by the budget officer 
procedures established in compliance with section 1211 of the General 
riation Act, 1951 (Publie Law 759, 8Ist Cong.), which provides for the 
trative subdivision of appropriations within the limits of apportionments 
portionments made so as to prevent obligations or expenditures in a manner 
would indicate a necessity for a deficiency or supplemental appropriation. 
er or employee of the Department may authorize or create any obligation 
e ahy expenditure except as authorized under the procedures or obligation 
ties issued thereunder by the budget officer of the Department. 
review and approval of all financial programs, the allotments of funds or 
ment authorizations, and the apportionment schedules to which they relate 
eloped by this office to provide for the application of available funds in 
to the priority of need for approved programs. By limitation or con- 
provisions funds made available by allotments are restricted so as to 
rm to provisions of the appropriation language, instructions of the Congress, 
ision of the Department. 

The allotments or authorizations are revised during the course of the year by 
idget officer as may be necessary to provide for program abides. new re- 
ents, or a reevaluation of needs based on a review of program accomplish- 
and expenditures, a 
ough the system of controlling the execution of the budget as_ briefly 
bed above the resources of the Department are managed so as to achieve 
num program accomplishment and comply with all applicable restrictions. 


HORITY IN FIELD FOR PURCHASING SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. CLevencur. What does the head of a station out in the field 
have in the way of authority over the purchase of supplies and equip- 
ent, and to what extent does the Department insure that uni- 
formity of practice is followed by officials in the field? 
Mr. Wizzer. I would be glad to prepare a full statement on that, 
Chairman. 
The information is as follows:) 


xcept for a few items where centralized control from the Department is neces- 
the officers in charge of foreign posts have complete authority to purchase 
uly where prices are favorable, provided they stay within the funds given 
for their operations. Items they are prohibited altogether from purchas- 
locally are technical security and cryptographic devices and certain types of 
stamps, ete., used in consular and visa operations where there might be 
terfeiting possibilities or security might be jeopardized. Automobiles, 
cks, and other transportation equipment, typewriters, adding machines, cal- 
tors, duplicating machines, and the like, may be purchased locally only if 
r specific approval has been obtained from the Department. 
lhe Department’s Foreign Service Manual, which governs the posts’ opera- 
s, provides information necessary to estimate the delivered cost of items pur- 
sed in the United States so that these costs can be compared with local prices. 
formity of practice from one post to another is achieved through (a) care in 
teé rmining amounts of mone N allotted to the posts, bh compl ‘te instructions in 
Foreign Service Manual giving comprehensive policy guidance plus detailed 
curement procedures, and (c) review of operations by the Department’s ad- 
nistrative inspectors from the Foreign Service Inspection Corps and by admin- 
rative officials of the regional bureaus when they visit the posts in their areas 
{ responsibility. 
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INCREASE FOR SUPPLIES, MATERIALS, AND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Clevenger. Why is there an increase for supplies, materia|s 
and equipment in this appropriation? 

Mr. Witser. Mr. Wright is the Director of Operating Faci 
Mr. Chairman, and would be glad to go into that. 

Mr. Wricur. Mr. Chairman, there is an increase requested the 
and it is principally because of the fact that the 1953 figures were « 
far below what is an adequate level to keep stocks on hand. So y 
have been forced to eat considerably into the reserves, which tak. ou 
reserves in our warehouses below a normal which is approved by ¢| 
various warehousing and procurement people in the city, the Gener 
Services Administration. We have gone below that level. 

Mr. CLevencrer. Why was not something done in personnel instead 
of taking it out of your supplies, when we indicated that we wanted 
some economy? We did not indicate we wanted you to take it out o' 
these items in particular when we required another look be taken at jt 

Mr. Witrer. Mr. Chairman, as you recall the 1953 appropriation 
provided, I believe, $14 million less than our operating level at tly 
time the appropriation for the current fiscal year came into play. W 
did adjust both personnel and this particular area of Mr. Wricht’s 
whereby we reduced personnel roughly 3 to 4 percent, as I recall j 
both in the Foreign Service and domestic. We also made reductions 
in the operating appropriations for travel and other items. 

We perhaps should have gone deeper in the personnel, so as not t 
permit this cut below a reasonable operating level in this area. Wi 
did everything we could within the time limit available to ourselves 


REDUCTION IN PERSONNEL 


Mr. CLevencer. We might reasonably look for a reduction 
personnel, if you take a second hard look at it, from this operation 
Mr. Wright? 

Mr. Wricur. Well, my area is going to be reduced by 40 positions 
this year. We were reduced a considerable number last year, also, sir 
[ would say we have dropped about 100 positions in the last year and 
a half in my area. 

Mr. CLevencer. You know, we do get whipsawed a little bit 
this area of supplies and materials. We expected an overall restric- 
tion when we gave you these instructions, and did not expect you to 
take it all out of that account. Then next year you will come back to 
sandbag us for these additional appropriations for these things. 

Mr. Witzer. I assure you that was not the case in this particular 
adjustment, Mr. Chairman. As I indicated a moment ago, we did 
take substantial reductions in personnel and balanced it out as wi 
could against the other resources of the Department. 

Mr. CLevencer. Are there any questions on this section? 

Mr. Bow. I have none, Mr. Chairman. 


PERSONNEL IN THE OPERATIONS, UNDER SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Mr. Coon. You said you had reduced 150 positions? How many 
do you still have in that section? 

Mr. Wricut. There are in the operations, under “Salaries and 
expenses,” sir, 883 which we are requesting for the coming yea! 
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Last year’s figure was 923, but that is a terminal figure of 923. We 
started with more than that during the fiscal vear 1953, the year we 
ire in now. 

\ir. Coon. The reduction of 150 was over a 2-year period, was it 
not 

\ir. Wrient. Yes, sir. It was not 150, but possibly 125. I do 
not have the exact figure. Also, sir, that includes the support for 
this work. My people do the housekeeping work and we get support 
money from various other programs. When I said 125 to 150, or 
whatever that figure exactly would be, that includes the support 
ngures, also. 

\{y salaries and expenses figure has come down roughly 100 people 
n the last 2 vears. 

\lr. Witser. In the original submission, Mr. Chairman, I believe 
that shows up a little more clearly. In 1952 this particular office had 
173 positions. In 1953 there were 920 positions. The revised esti- 
mate is 883, a reduction of 40 from the 1953 level. 


@ TYPE OF WORK PERFORMED 


\ir. Bow. Mr. Wilber, what do these people do? 

\ir. Winper. Mr. Wright can possibly explain it better than | 
an. They do the normal procurement operations, cryptography, 
translation operations, operation of the reproduction plant, manage- 
ment of our space facilities here in Washington, and all sorts of other 
administrative operations. 

\lr. Bow. Warehousing? 

\ir. Witper. Warehousing; yes, sir. 

Mr. Wrient. Telegraphic branch, messenger service, couriers who 
arry safe hand pouches throughout the world, space procurement, 
telephones, and so on. We manufacture the cryptographic systems 
we use in the Department. We translate and interpret. There are 
probably 50 different housekeeping services. 


PACKING AND CRATING FOR OVERSEAS SHIPMENT 


Mr. Bow. Do you do the packing and crating for people going 
overseas? 

Mr. Wricut. That is usually done commercially. We handle all 
the travel and make travel arrangements, and have the United States 
dispatch agent in New York, who is a Federal agent, but does not 
physically do that himself. 

Mr. Bow. Do you handle that abroad, too? 

Mr. Wricut. That is handled there at the post, sir, by the post 
administrative people. 

Mr. Bow. I particularly had in mind the question of whether you 
make purchases in Europe and ship them out over the world, with 
regard to whether you do the warehousing and packing and crating 
of things of that kind. 

Mr. Wrieut. Things bought in Europe? 

Mr. Bow. Yes. 

Mr. Wricur. No, sir. That is done by the various posts wherever 
they might be doing that purchasing. We either sell to the post from 
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here, if it is more economical or the merchandise is so much bet; 
that we prefer to use American products, or the post might buy 

at the foreign location if it is to their advantage financially and thy 
merchandise is good, thereby saving the transportation cost. Oy 
posts throughout the world do have the opportunity to either by 
in the field or buy from us back home. A great deal of our m 
chandise is, however, shipped from here because we figure te 
American merchandise is so much better than you can generally ge 

Mr. Bow. I have in mind a specific case in Habana. anes equip 
ment and furniture were purchased, as I understand it, in Europ, 
and sent to Habana, Cuba. 

Mr. Wricur. I believe that was furnished by the Foreign Buildings 
Operation. They were doing an initial furnishing. That was not | 
my organizs ition. 

Mr. Bow. Not by your organization? 

Mr. Wriaur. No, sir. 

Mr. Bow. That is what I wanted to know. 

Mr. CLevenGer. Mr. Preston? 


FOREIGN BUILDINGS REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. Presron. Mr. Chairman, are we covering this whole broa 
field of topics here at one time? What is the situation? Are you 
going to have the Foreign Buildings representatives here later on? 

Mr. Witper. Yes. The Headquarters Office, with Mr. King, is 
covered within the immediate Office of the Assistant Secretary fo: 
Administration. That is why we are touching on it here. 

Mr. Preston. I am sort of confused. We are covering a wide rang 


of subjects. 1 understood we started out with “Salaries and expenses 
do not want to ask questions about some of these things whic! 
will come up later with proper witnesses here. If they are going to 
come up later I do not believe I have any questions at this time. 
Mr. Sixes. No questions. 


STATEMENT OF ALL ALLOWANCES PAID 


Mr. Cuevencer. Please insert for the record the total amount 
included in the item of “Salaries and expenses”’ for each of the various 
allowances paid, so that we have a complete picture for the record. 

Mr. Wiiser. | would be glad to, Mr. Chairman. 


(The information is as follows:) 
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LANGUAGE CHANGES ON VEHICLES 


Mr. CLevenGcer. On page 2 of the committee print there is some 
language change on automobiles. 

Mr. Wiizer. Mr. Chairman, there are two language changes. On, 
provides for the replacement of nine passenger-carrying vehicles 
Washington. There is also a request for the replacement of eight 
chief-of-mission vehicles in the field. 

The request of 9 for replacement of domestic vehicles also includes 
a provision for 1 new vehicle for the Secretary of State at a ceiling of 
$4,500. All of these vehicles have exceeded, I believe, the statutory 
requirement of either age, 6 years, or the mandatory mileage of 
60,000 miles. I believe that our fleet, which is a small one, has cars 
which date back to 1947. Is that not right? 

Mr. Wricur. They are all 5, 6, or 7 years old now, sir. 


NUMBER OF OVERSEAS VEHICLES 


Mr. CLevencer. Overseas you are requesting 8 at $4,500 each 

Mr. Wixieer. Those are 8 chief-of-mission vehicles, Mr. Chairman, 
with a request that the maximum of $3,600 be revised to $4,500 to 
purchase these cars. These are all chief-of-mission vehicles, which 
require the more expensive type. 

Mr. Cuievencer. As to this language allowing you to exchange 
the overseas automobiles, does that Tefer to 147 altogether? 

Mr. Wirrer. We have, of course, blanket provision in our language 
for the exchange of vehicles as they are required at the normal maxi- 
mum rate, 

Mr. CLevENGER. How many do you expect to exchange? 

Mr. Wricur. We are asking for money to exchange 66 cars this 
year, sir. That, Mr. Chairman, is much below what we would be 
asking for if we were not attempting desperately to economize here 
in view of the number of cars there are and the number of replace- 
ments vou would bave to make year by year if you wanted to replace 
them as they grew to certain ages. 

I was just in Saudi Arabia last vear and I saw a car that was a year 
and a half old, where the paint was about half gone from the cai 
because of the terrifle sandblasting it gets in that part of the world 
from the constant wind and high temperatures. Some of our cars in 
foreign places do not last as long as they will in the United States, 
which i a a 6-year limitation, sir. 

Mr. CLevencer. Are there any questions on these items? 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF OVERSEAS AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Bow. Mr. Chairman, I notice there is included maintenance 
and operation of aircraft outside the continental United States. How 
many aircraft are maintained now? 

Mr. Wiiser. We have none, Mr. Bow, at this time. I believe that 
last year we had only one. 

Mr. Wricutr. We disposed of one last year, Mr. Wilber, the last 
plane. A couple of years before that we had two planes. 

Mr. Bow. Planes are maintained, however, by the military attachés 
at many of the posts, are they not? 
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\ir. Wrieut. In some places; yes, sir. 

Mr. Witper. Yes, they are. Those are maintained at their ex- 
ense. 

\ir. Bow. At the expense of the military? 

\ir. Witper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Are they available to the ambassadors and other mem- 
bers of the mission abroad? 

Mr. Wiiser. Not without prior arrangements with the military 
here in Washington. They do not have general use. I assume when 
there are training flights or other flights going in a direction in which 
the ambassador might be going he would be permitted to go along. 
They are not normally available for his personal use. 

Mr. Bow. He has to clear it with the military here in Washington; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Witser. The military people in the field have to clear with the 
people here in Washington. 

Mr. Preston. Off the record. 

Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. CLevencer. Under this language there is no limitation on it. 
How expensive might it become? 


DISPOSAL OF AIRCRAFT 


ae Wricut. The Department’s record might speak for itself, 
had two planes. We have disposed of one and we have ace d 

fo other one because we did not think it was economical. 

"hee CLEVENGER. Of course not. 


Mr. Wricur. There might be a time again when you would need 


one, 


PROGRAM FOR MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF AIRCRAFT 


ir. Bow. Under this language what do you anticipate? You have 
here the ‘‘Maintenance and operation of aircraft outside the con- 
tinental United States.’”” What is your program for that? 

Mr. Witser. We have no program to acquire any planes or to take 
advantage of that language, Mr. Bow. As a matter of fact I think it 
would be perfectly agreeable with us if that provision were to be 
dropped. It does provide a little flexibility in case you do run into a 
situation where you need it. Therefore, we have not proposed its 
deletion. It would work no hardship on us if it were deleted. 

Mr. Wriacur. There are some posts which are far off, where a plane 
from time to time could be used. 

Mr. Srxes. Under what circumstances are planes provided fot 
military attachés, and who determines if they will be provided? 
Is that a matter for the State Department to recommend, or is it a 
military decision? 

Mr. Wivser. It is strictly military, Mr. Sikes. I believe that has 
always depended upon conversations between the military attachés 
and the Pentagon, as to whether or not they qualify or require a 
plane for their purposes. 
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NEED FOR AIRCRAFT BY MILITARY ATTACHES 


Mr. Sixes. If the State Department finds that it does not need 
planes, | wonder on what basis there can be shown an actual need 
for planes for the military attachés. 

Mr. Witser. I would not be qualified to speak on that. 

Mr. Sixes. They are costly things to build and to maintain. 
Unless there is a real need for them, to which the Department of 
State subscribes, I question the wisdom of that appropriation. 

Mr. Witser. I would not be qualified, Mr. Sikes, to comment on 
that. 

Mr. Sikes. Who is qualified? 

Mr. Witper. I believe the military would be the appropriat 
people to discuss that. I recall when I was overseas last year they 
were being used rather extensively by the air and other attachés in 
connection with the military advisory groups. Their activities were 
coordinated very closely with the general security arm of the militar 
assistance program. 

Mr. Stxes. I would really like to know, Mr. Chairman, whether 
this is a matter of necessity for Government business or a matter of 
convenience for attending parties. If we have to go to the other 
committees for this information we should do so. 

Mr. Wiitser. | would be very glad to get a statement from them, 
Mr. Sikes, if you would like to have that. 

Mr. Srxes. I think a statement would be helpful. However, a 
statement without an opportunity to question anyone is probably 
not going to tell us much. Anyway I would like to have a statement 

(The following information was furnished by the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense: 


signed the air attaché system 
Country ircraft type| Serial No Country Aincraft type | Serial No 


Japan 4 7 44-77160A 
Liby *—47 42-Y202¢ 

Mexic $5-1139M 
Morocco C47 43-15701M 
Norway) ( ‘ 13-16373M 
Pakistan ; 3-10364 

Peru 5-1119M 
Philippines 348808 A 
Portugal 
Singapore 


aa 


AAA ARPA ASO 


4: 

4 

4: 

1 

4 

44 
13-4902) M 
43—15891 
4348941 
43-15 
43 
4 

4 


3-15772 
3-48716M 


43-48321 A 


42-93487 A 


PAAR AAR AAA OOK 


perform administrative fune- 
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Aircraft assigned the naval attaché system 


Inventory 


Jan. 31. 19 Model Authorized use 


Administrative 
1 
Minimum individual training 
Adi inistrative 
Minimum individual training 
Adi inistre tive 
Minimun. individual treining 
Administrative 
Minimum ind jual trainir 
Do 
Do 
Adm inistrativ 
Do 
Minimum ind i] training. 
ID 
Do 


inimum individual training also perform 
i to it 


FUNDS RECEIVED FROM MILITARY 


\ir. CLeveENGER. They get their funds in the military. 
\ir. Sikes. | have served on the military subcommittee for some 
me, and I feel that this is a matter which should have free discussion 
tween the two subcommittees. I don’t believe all the facts are 
ng brought out. 
\ir. CLEVENGER. Sitting in the committee last year which provided 
tary aid for the Mutual Security, I think that is the way all of the 
idgets were made. 
Mr. Srkes. I think, Mr Chairman, that we should explore this more. 
ould like to know what kind of statement is provided. When I 
turn to the other committee I will ask some questions there. We 
cht smoke this one out and find we can save some money. 
\r. Bow. May I suggest that when that list is made up that it be 
ade up as of the particular post and the planes provided to the air 
‘, the military attaché and the naval attaché. 
Mir. Stkes. Certainly. It should be a complete statement. 
\ir. Bow. There are some places, Mr. Sikes, I understand, where 
ich one of the attachés may have 1 or 2 C—54’s at a particular post. 
Off the record. 
Discussion off the record.) 
\y. Bow. I quite agree with the gentleman from Florida that it 
ll be interesting to have that statement. 
Mr. Wirser. I would be glad to get such a statement, Mr. 
Chairman. 
Mr. CLevencer. Are there any more questions? 
Mr. Preston. I would like to make an observation off the record. 
Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Bow. I wonder if the gentleman from Florida would amend 
his request to include vehicles. 
Discussion off the record.) 


‘ 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


\ir. CLevencer. We will now take up the “General provisions.” 
Mr. Wiiper. Yes. There is one general-provision change, Mr. 
Chairman. 
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Mr. CLEVENGER. In this section? 

Mr. Witser. In this section; yes, sir. 

Mr. CLevencrer. We will take up the ‘General provisions of t)), 
Department of State,’ which appear at page 69 of the committee p; 


INTERNATIONAL MATERIALS CONFERENCE 


Mr. Witser. Section 113, Mr. Chairman, provided that 

No part of eny appropriation contained in, this title shall be used to pe. 
expenses incident to, or in connection with, pearticipstion in the Intern: 
Materials Conference 

We have suggested that this provision be dropped, Mr. Chairma 
since the International Materials Conference is practically nonexis 
and the situation which obtained at the time this provision was 
in no longer does obtain. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. So, it is useless language? 

Mr. WiiBer. That is correct at this time 

Mr. Bow. Section 113? 

Mr. Wiiner. Yes 


rFRANSPORTATION O} EMPLOYEES 


Mr. CLevencrer. Now discuss the general provision on section 
We would like to know what that cost last vear and what was us 

Mr. WiLBer. Section 106? 

Mr. CLeveNGrER. Yes, on page 70. 

Mr. Wiiser. | would be glad to get that information, Mr. Chay 
man. Of course, it is used very rarely and in places where person: 
security of female emplovees is involved. Korea is a good exam} 
I believe for a time in Greece it was also used. | od be glad 
prepare a statement 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Will vou do that? We are sure to have quest 
we cannot answer 0, please provide that 

(The information is as follows:) 

Authorizations have been given from time to time for the use of official 
mobiles to transport some employees to and from their homes. This typ: 
approvel has been given only in cases where public facilities are not aveilabl 
in cases where public facilities, although available, are so extremely crowded t 
it is dangerous for our people to utilize these services, the danger being it 
we thus become open to chante tions, pickpocketing, and sometimes phy 
violence. This-has been found to be true in some parts of the world where t 
have been violent anti-American de monstrations in recent times. 

Authority has been given for these services in less than 25 percent of the forg 
posts and is, of course, utilized only by personnel who do not have their « 


vehicles 
Che or ly additional cost has been the gasoline and oil expended for the n 
ment of the cars that already exist in the Department’s fleets. New vehicles 


never j tif 1 for this purpose 
FOREIGN CURRENCIES 


Mr. Wirteer. The elimination at this time, Mr. Chairman, 
section 110, dealing with the amount of foreign currencies for whi 
the oe shall be expended, of course, is not quite appropriat 
view of the limited number of appropriations we are discussing 
this time before the committee. This embodied use from all 
appropriations, exclusive of the Foreign buildings-operations. Ther 
fore, as it is now written, it would not apply. 


{ 





Monpbay, Maren 23, 1953. 


REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCES, FOREIGN SERVICE 
WITNESS 
EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


{mounts available for obligation 


ition or estimate $075, in ) $800, OOK 
ted balance, estimated savings , 


gations incurred 
e transfer from 
ial security, funds appropriat 
»priated funds 
gn credits 


tal obgations 5,13 5, 800, 000 


Obligations by activities 


resentation by the Foreign Service of the United States abroad 

1952 S685, 136 
1953 695, 550 
1954 S00, OOO 


Obligations by objects 


Other contractual services: 
1952 S685, 136 
1953 695, 550 
1954 800, 000 


jnalysis of expenditures 


é f obligatio 
ted obligati 


d balance carr 


ir. CLEVENGER. Next we will take up the “Representation allow- 
‘es,”” appearing on page ») of the committee print and page 343 of 
e justifications. 

Phe 1953 appropriation was $650,000, and the revised request for 


S year 18 S695.590. 
We will insert in the record at this point pages 343 and 345 of the 
stifications. 
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(The documents are as follows :) 


REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCES, STATE 


f requirements, fiscal year 1954 


* funds appropriated to the President 


00 
139 


32, 500 
75, 400 

600 
°9 100 
14, 060 


Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Wilber? 

Mr. Winser. Mr. Chairman, the request presently before the com 
mittee in the revised estimate for 1954 is $695,550. That compares 
with a similar amount available for this year of $650,000, which was 
appropriated to the Department for the purpose, and a comparative 
transfer of $45,550 from mutual security funds; so that as against 
the original 1954 estimate of $800,000 we have brought that back to 
the amount available this year, when we consider the comparative 
transfer, 

These funds, Mr. Chairman, are to provide the necessary repre 
sentation allowance which will permit our chiefs of mission and othe 
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y oflicers to carry on their official duties in accordance with the tra- 
m and custom of diplomatic practice. It has been the feeling of 
Department, based upon detailed studies that have been made, 

it the officers are reimbursed only $2 out of every $3 which they have 

spend for these purposes. While we would like to fully reimburse 

m for these out-of-pocket expenditures we feel that we should 

\intain the same level that we have in the past at this time. 

\ir. Ctevencer. Any questions ? 

Mr. Coon. No questions. 

Mr. Roonny. Off the record. 

Discussion off the record. ) 


Monpay, Marcu 23, 1953. 


FOREIGN SERVICE RETIREMENT AND DISABILITY FUND 


WITNESS 
EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


PayMENT TO Foreign Service RetrremMent anp Disapimiry Funp 
(INTEREST ) 
imounts available for obligation 
ation or estimate (obligations incurred), 1954 
Obligations by activities 


on unfunded liability of United States contribution to the 


Foreign Service retirement and disability fund, 1954 $1, 


Obligations by objects 


Interest, 1054 
inalysis of erpenditures 


gations incurred during the year (total expenditures out of cur 
nt authorizations), 1954 $1. 


Payment TO Foreign Service Retirement anp Dtsapmiry 
(Normat Cost) 
imounts available for obligation 
ropriation or estimate (obligations incurred), 1954 
Obligations by activities 


ed States contribution to the Foreign Service retirement and 
ability fund, 1954 


Obligations by objects 


Grants, subsidies, and contributions (payment to trust fund), 
154 
jnalysis of expenditures 
Obligations incurred during the year (total expenditures out of cur 
ent authorizations), 1954 
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Mr. Cievencrer. We will take up the item for Foreign Service » 
tirement and disability. There are 2 appropriation items appearing 
at pages 11 and 12 of the committee print. 

The request for the first item is $1,043,808, and for the second itey 
is $2,112,192. 

How much have you in the fund as of now? 

Mr. Wiveer. As of June 30, 1952, Mr. Chairman, there was a tota! 
balance of 16,651,424. 

Mr. Cievencrer. How did the at compare with a year ago? 

Mr. Wiper. It is only about $300,000 less. That, of course, comes 
about by the deduction from all the Foreign Service officers continuing 
during the period, and the amount paid out in annuities was $1,414,964 
in 1952 

Mr. Crievencer. I would not think, from that, that we need t 
worry about it. It is still solvent. Of course, the Government shar 
is always due if it is needed. In a year like this, when we are strug 
gling to balance the budget, I do not know why the action of a year 
ago or 2 years ago would impose any hardship. 

Mr. Winer. From the action taken by the Bureau of the Budget 
in accordance with Public Law 555 of the 82d Congress, it was thei 
feeling that their studies have proceeded sufficiently so that they nov 
know the actuarial basis upon which all of the funds should be opt 
ated, and this request conforms to that new determination on the 
part. 

Mr. Cievencer. Are there any questions, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Bow. No quest ions, 

Mr. Preston. No. 


WepbNEsDAY., Marcon 25, 1953 


\CQUISITION OF BUILDINGS ABROAD 


WITNESSES 


LELAND W. KING, JR., DIRECTOR, FOREIGN BUILDINGS OPERA 


TIONS 
EDWARD J. KERRIGAN, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, FOREIGN BUILDINGS 


OPERATIONS 
EDWARD B. WILEER, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


imounts available for obligation 


$6, 500, 000 
2, 266, 890 


04, 610 


‘deral sources are derived from the sale of buildings and gr 
lomatic and consular services (22 U. 8S. C. 300 





14; 
Obligations by activitie 


Description 52 actual 


yf property 

»bligations 70s 766, 890 $15, 000, 000 
ursable obligations 04, 610 

itions incurred 500 15. 000. 000 


Obligations by obiects 


Object classification 1952 actual 


er of permanent positions 
jvivalent of all other positions 
mber of all employees 


ilaries and grades, grades established | 


salary 
e grade 


| services 
Permanent positions 
Part-time and temporary positions 
gujar pay in excess of 52-week base 


rotal personal services On 
] 735 ooo 
ortation of things as, O46 O00 
r contractual services O00 
ment i Ns 000 
ind structures , 000 


gutior incurred 


jnalysis of expenditures 


1952 actual sestimate | 1954 estim 


ed obligations, s 7, 718, 853 $14, 479, 
ns ineurred during tl 071, 728 ; 15, 000 
790, 581 2 7 ; 29, 479. 


bursable obligations 
liquidated obligations, end of year 


tal expenditures 000 
tures are distributed as follows 
f current authorizations 099. 533 4 5 000 000 
t of prior authorizations ' inate 000 000 


Mr. CLevencer. Gentlemen, we will take up the item of “Acquisi- 
on of buildings abroad,” which appears at page 13 of the committee 


print and page 354 of the justifications, which page we will include 
n the record. 





(The document follows :) 


ACQUISITION OF BuILDINGs ABROAD, STATE 


Summary of requerements, fiscal year 1954 


r appropriation available in 1953 


O54 


Estimated obligations 
Increase or 


decrease 


1953 to 1954 


By Projects or Functions 
1. Utilization of Foreig ‘redit $8, 697, 294 | $6, 808, 866 | —$1, 888, 428 


2. Cash appropriatior 947, 751 1, 298, 000 4-350, 249 


rotal estimated obligations 9, 645, 045 8, 106, 866 ~1, 538, 179 


| estimate of appropriation, 1954 ’ iaalaiatasaliieds ‘; on 


Mr. Cievencer. The request in the original budget submission was 
$15 million, and the revised request is $5 million. 
Last year’s appropriation was $614 million. 


STATUS OF OBLIGATIONS 


Will you include in the record the present unobligated balance a 
the estimated unobligated balance as of June 30; and how much of 
is in cash, Mr. Wilber? 

Mr. Wixzer. I would be glad to do that, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information is as follows:) 


| Unobligated 


balance Mar. 
1, 1953 


Dollars $601, 285 
Credits 8, 689, O78 


otal 9, 290, 363 


Division oF Request Berwken CAsH AND CREDITS 


Mr. Cievencer. Of the $5 million requested, how much is cash and 
how much is for the purchase of foreign currency ¢ Then we will get 
the groundwork laid for this. The proposed language does not differ 
entiate between the two. 

Mr. Wirzer. I would be glad to do that, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information follows :) 

New money requested for 1954 fiscal year: 


Dollars ; _ $1, 298, 00 


Credits ; ; 3, TO2, OU 


Total ; ; a ; 5, 000, 00 
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Mr. CLevencer. Who will present this item ¢ 
Mr. Kine. I will, si 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I should like to make a very 
rieft opening statement. 

\t the present time approximately 14 percent of the total American 

rsonnel abroad for the Department of State are in Government- 
owned quarters. About 50 percent of our long-term office space needs 

re Government owned. The balance of space needs are covered by 
some 686 leases and through the quarters allowance structure. 

The items currently recommended to this committee have been 
carefully screened to include only those projects where considerations 
of security are present and paramount, or where considerations of 
health, efliciency, or realistic representation needs are involved. 

At the present time the buildings program is realizing recurrent sa 
vs in new dollar appropriations for rentals of about $5,416,000 eac ‘h 
ear. The cumulative saving of 1947 through June 30, 1952, is about 

$20,200,000. This saving has been largely achieved through the utili 
zation of foreign-currency credits for 97 percent of all expenditures 
for this purpose since 1947, 

The requests before the committee today are based on continuing a 
maximum utilization of these foreign-currency credits in coopera- 
tion with the developing policies of the Treasury Department and the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

The general analysis of the program and recommendations are con 
tained beginning on page 357 of the yellow-sheet budget. 

It might be advisable to refer to page 358, on which the 5 major 
objectives of the Department and the policies of the Department are 
outlined. 

The individual projects recommended under the $5 million request 
are each covered by a summary of conditions we are facing. These 
summaries have been concurred in by each of the respective regional 
bureaus of the Department of State. The projects are set up in 
priority eategories, projected against the $90 million program ap- 
proved by the last Congress. 

All of the projects that were submitted in the original budget were 
in the class A priority ; 33 of these projects have been deleted following 
consultation and review with the Bureau of the Budget under the new 
economy directive. 

I have no further statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CLevencer. We have, of course, only the original budget to 
work on in the committee. In the preparation of that I delegated to 
Mr. Bow, of the committee, the job of checking on various projects; 
and with the permission of Mr. Coudert I am going to pass this over 
to him now, to cover some of these projects, some of them past and 
some of them present. 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cievencrer. Which gives some concern about the ultimate 
maintenance of this monstrosity, which is just about what it is getting 
to be. It is going to take so much money that I am afraid a lot of 
nations are going broke keeping up with the Joneses, which is the 
pattern we are cutting for sister nations. 
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With that I will turn it over to Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Chairman, I have worked on the old justificatio 
so if you will turn to the old justifications | will follow them. 

Mr. Kine, I have that here. 

Mr. Bow. Going first, Mr. King, to page 359 of the justificat 
there is a reference to the number of properties now owned. 


Proverries Purcnasep and ACQUIRED BY LEASEHOLD 


Can you tell us how many are owned in fee and how many 
leaseholds / 

Mr. Kine. I can only give that to you in a broad percentage way 
without detailed investigation. I would say that at least, project 
wise, 85 percent of the properties are held in fee simple in the nae 
of the United States of America. 

Mr. Bow. Can you furnish for the record the breakdown on that, 
please ¢ 

Mr. KING. Yes, sil 

(The information is as follows :) 

Properties purchased by leasehold 
Properties purchased by fee simple 
Leasehold approximately 11 percent. 


REASON FOR ACQUIRING LEASELLOLDS ON PROPERTY 


Mr. Bow. Why do you acquire leaseholds when the improvemen 
that are put on them eventually go back to the parties from who 
they have been acquired ? 

Mr. King. In dealing with leasehold properties it is always a = 
mary objective of the Department to secure fee simple title if px: 
sible. In certain limited areas of the world, however, that is not 
possible; notably in England, where the fee to the lend is held by thi 
Crown or one of the Crown estates, who in turn have subleased thie 
land for a certain number of years for improvements. ‘It is almost 
invariably the case that those improvements are justified in terms ot 
the length of years of the sublease. 

Where we purchase such improved property we are simply buying 
the present owner's interest, which, of course, is limited to a spec iti 
aa of years, following which title to the land reverts to the Crown 

r the estate. It would be, generally speaking, a poor investment to 
secure a 99-year lease simply for the sake of securing a 99-year lease 
when the value of the property, the residual worth of the improve 
ments, was less than the leasehold term which we ultimately decided 
upon. 

Recognizing that circumstance some years ago, we requested the 
Congress to insert in the appropriations language authority to take 
such leaseholds for less than 99 years. Subsequently in the amend- 
ment of the Buildings Act of 1952 it was incorporated as a regula 
amendment to the basic act of 1946. 

But I would repeat that we always endeavor to secure an unencun 
bered fee simple title to property; but there are occasions where it is 
not an economic thing to do. 

Mr. Bow. Do you h: ave some leaseholds in countries where you could 
acquire a fee simple title? 
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Mr. Kine. Well, 1 think, to answer that precisely, it would have 
wen possible in perhaps a half dozen instances to negotiate with the 
Crown or the estate and secure an extension of the leasehold rights on 

land. but I know of no case, none whatsoever, where such a tfans- 
tion simply to bring it to 99 years would have been an economic 
estment for the Government. 


BASIS FOR DETERMINING RENTAL VALUI 


Mr. Bow. Again referring to page 359 of the justifications, what 
the square-foot rental value which you used to determine the 

nimum current annual commercial rent value ¢ 

Mr. Kine. That varied, sir, from as little as $1 to a maximum of $3, 
which is approximately 60 percent of the comparable rental rates in 
this country. 

Mr. Bow. And the values do vary around the world ¢ 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir: very widely. We have tried to represent the 
ommercial values conservatively in order not to overstate the case. 


SQUARE-FOOT COST OF BULLDINGS CONSTRUCTED 


Mr. Bow. What has been the actual average cost per square foot of 
office buildings you have constructed over the last 5 years ¢ 

Mr. Kine. It has varied from about $8 per square foot to a maxi- 
mum of about $14. That averages 15 to 60 percent less than the recog- 

ized standard costs in this country for comparable construction. 


QUARTERS ALLOWANCE SAVINGS 


Mr. Bow. Now, on page 360 you refer to quarters allowance savings. 
How did you determine that amount ¢ 

Mr. Kine. That amount is developed from our occupancy records, 
based on the category of saving, which varies from one city to another 
throughout the world. 

Mr. Bow. Your dependents’ allowance depends a great deal upon the 
iarital status of the individual officer; is that not correct ¢ 

Mr. King. I think it is more directly related to salary and the area. 
The range is in seven categories, is it not, Mr. Wilber? 

Mr. Wiser. That is right. There is a maximum. 

Mr. Kine. The maximum is grade seven. The minimum is grade 
one. ‘That varies by salaries and by post. 

Mr. Wixser. But the size of quarters for which they would be paid 
quarters allowance would vary. 

Mr. Bow. There would be some difference between a single man and 
« man who has five children. 

Mr. Kine. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Bow. So the average figure could fluctuate some. It is not com- 
pletely dependable. This figure you have here of quarters allowances 
is something which fluctuates. 

Mr. Kine. It fluctuates as much as 300 percent, sir; roughly from 
S900 a year for a clerk to $3,000, 

Mr. Bow. In other words, this figure is an estimate / 

Mr. Kine. Yes, it varies. 

Mr. Bow. It is an estimate and not a factual figure. 
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Mr. Kine. I would say it is reasonably accurate. It varies every 
day as the families and personnel complements vary. 


- ‘ 
Site or GoveRNMENT-OwNeED Propverty AND REIMBURSEMENTS 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Mr. Bow. On the sale of Government-owned property and reim- 
bursements, let us take the first one, for the Dominican Republi 
Was that ever occupied ? 

Mr. Kine. That was a property purchased in about 1945, I believe, 
as a protective purchase, immediately adjacent to the Embassy office 
building and Embassy residence in Ciudad Trujillo. It was held 
both as a protective property purchase and as a possible site for resi 
dence of the No. 2 oflicer, the Deputy Chief of Mission. Subse- 
quently the President of the Dominican Republic, General Trujillo, 
purchased a property right directly back of that, and he approached 
the United States Government to dispose of this property to hin 
to improve his property. Under the circumstances the protectiv 
features of that site were saved, and it appeared to be in the best 
interest sof the Government to dispose of it since there was no autho: 
ization of the Congress to build a residence. 

The cost of that property, incidentally, was about $12,000. We 
disposed of it to the President for $60,000, 

Mr. Bow. Of course it is not the purpose of the Department to 
purchase property as investments, to make money from the people 
of foreign countries. 

Mr. Kine. No, sir. It often happens that we do. This was a 
specifi ‘ease. It was not purchased for sale. 


HABANA, CUBA 


Mr. Bow. How about the one in Habana, Cuba? Was that ever 
Oce upied ¢ 

Mr. Kine. The property at Habana w: as partially occupied by Ame 
ican personnel, but due to the failure of the expected change in legis- 
lation to relax tenancy control we were never able to occupy the 
property fully and it appeared to be in the best interest of the 
Government to reduce that property to sale. 


DHATIRAN, SAUDI ARABIA 


Mr. Bow. How about the one in Saudi Arabia? 

Mr. King. The one in Saudi Arabia is the sale of an improveme nt 
to the Air Force. When we were building our compound in Dhahran 
for the Consul General we had a tempor: ary building—actually a 
quonset-hut type of building—which the Air Force 1 requested that 
we retain, being immediately near the air base, so we clisposed of it to 
the Air Force for $22,000. 
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USE OF PROCEEDS FROM SALES 


Mr. Bow. In the case of the sale of these buildings, what is done 
with the funds ? 

Mr. Kine. The funds are controlled by specific act of Congress. 
Weare required to report them annually to this committee so they may 

e income as it relates tothe current requests. 

Mr. Bow. Are any of these funds ever used for the payment of 
salaries ¢ 
Mr. Kine. Well, they merge in the case of dollar funds or in the case 
credit authority. They merge with the buildings fund. 
Mr. Bow. But some of these funds eventu: ally are used for the pay- 
ent of salaries? 
Mr. Kine. I would not say so except that in subsequent years they 
ire shown as a part of the assets available for technical salaries only. 
[hey may not be used for our regular personnel in the Washington 
fice or the American personnel abroad on the Foreign Service lists. 

Mr. Bow. Would you say none of these funds have been used for 

» payment of salaries? 

Mr. Kine. Well, I would not, sir. Not to my knowledge. 


L 


NSTRUCTION Prosects Unper Way, PLANNED, AND PrRoposEp 
RIO DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL 


Mr. Bow. Let us go to page 362 of the justifications. I have not had 
ance to check your new statement. Have you any amounts in there 
for completion at Rio? 
Mr. Kine. It is the same amount, s 
Mr. Bow. $150,000? 
Mr. Kine. That is correct. 


HABANA, CUBA 


\Mir. Bow. How about Habana? 

Mr. Kine. The same amount. 

Mr. Bow.. $150,000 ? 

Mr. Kine. That building is now completed. 

Mr. Bow. Yes. What are these amounts of $150,000 for ? 

Mr. Kine. Those are for items arising following the basic construc- 

n-contract awards. 

Mr. Bow. Were they ever presented to the committee before ? 

Mr. Kine. I would have to check last year’s submission. I imagine 
0, sir. Perhaps they were not in the same amount. They represent 
developing experience on the ¢ ompleti ion of the project. 

Mr. Bow. I wish you would give that to the committee, and also 
how the costs as of that time. 

Mr. Kina. As of today? 

Mr. Bow. As of the time you presented them before. You are now 
isking for $150,000. 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir. 
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(The information is as follows:) 


Costs as of June 30, 1952 
Completion item shown in fisc al 19% 53 budget in fiseal 195 2 colut nn 


Actual obligations 1952 fiscal year : 
Telephone installation 
Screens 
Transformer 
Hung ceilings 


Total «..- 19, 958. 80 


Completion item shown in fiscal 1954 budget in fiscal 1953 column 
(adjusted against balance from 1952 estimate) __.__-___ - 150, OK 


(This is to cover change orders on construction, landscaping, and sin 
completion items. ) 
1953 fiscal year actual obligations to date: 
Various extras for partitions, walls, ceilings, install, incineraters, 
louvers, paintings on general contract__- : suites wee Mead, O41. 96 
Extras to plumbing contract cn : ormcedn ema 2, GSO, & 
Extras to electrical contract ae i ‘ Sadan 1, 658, 07 
Extras to air-conditioning contract__.__..--___- - 140,377.% 
Landscaping _— se , oe 4 8, 428. 0% 
Furniture sideacele i ntinme BO, Son. 19 
Estimated to complete and close out contract__- 42, 980. 0 


Total 150. 000. 00 


Mr. Kine. These ¢ ourjiletion items, ‘it Tr may clarify it for 1 minute, 
would cover in the case of Habana, for example, office furniture and 
furnishings, which are not a normal part of the construction contract 

Mr. Bow. Now, at Habana the $150,000 is in dollars and in foreign 
funds. 

Mr. Kina. Yes, sir; there are no credits available in Habana, al 
though the project did benefit from credits by the export of materials 
from Europe. 

Mr. Bow. Are there any living quarters in either of those tw 
buildings ? 

Mr. Kine. There are no living quarters at Habana. There ar 
transient quarters, quarters for the marine guards, in the Rio Em 
bassy. That, however, is only a partial explanation of those quarters 

This is also expansion space, representing a very inexpensive addi 
tion to the building. 


RIO DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL 


Mr. Bow. In Rio are you anticipating using some of the living 
quarters, residence quarters, for office space ¢ 

Mr. Kine. One floor originally allocated for apartments has already 
been taken over for expanded office requirements in Brazil. 

Mr. Bow. Those are equipped as apartments, are they not? 

Mr. Kine. The remaining floors are; yes. 

Mr. Bow. I mean the part you have taken over as office space. 

Mr. Kine. They are iodaved to be instantly. convertible to office 
space. 

Mr Bow. You have taken over some of the living quarters for oflice 
space now in Rio, have you not ! 

Mr. Kine. The change was made before the building was occupied 

Mr. Bow. Had the kitchens been completed ? 

Mr. Krna. No, sir. 





Mr. Bow. 1n other words, they are completely office space and you 
-s not complet ted them as apartments? 
. Kine. That is right. The remaining floors, however, have been 
Lip coal as efficiency apartments. 
Mr. Bow. Is it antici — to take those remaining floor over for 
space, rather than living quarters # 
Mr Kine. I think probably in the course of the next 5 or 10 years 
onsidering the almost probable growth of our relations with Brazil, 
vill be converted. Incident lly, the Embassy has already requested 
the space be used as offices, and the Department has refused that 
wont 
Mr. Bow. So there is a request at this time to use the space as 
office space ¢ 
Mr. Kine. That is right. They wanted to expand in the remaining 
floors of the building, and it was considered an uneconomic thing 
to do. 
Mr. Bow. How long ago was that building constructed? 
Mr. Kine. The contract was awarded in 1949. 
Mr. Bow. When was it completed ? 
Mr. Kine. It is Just now being completed. 
Mr. Bow. It is just now being completed, and apparently already 
the planning something was wrong, was it not, Mr. King, when 
partments have been completed on two floors and completely equipped 
th kitchens and other essentials for living quarters, and now you 
lready find a request to use that for office space ? 
Mr. Kina. I cannot admit to that, sir, because the planning took 
lace during the years 1948 and 1949. Since that time the responsi- 
ty of the Embassy in Brazil has grown very considerably. 
Mr. Bow. Then in practically anything that we might do here in 
letermining expenditure of funds, in a few years we might find it 
tirely inadequate ? 
Mr. Kine. That is inevitable in Government construction. I would 
iy that our foresight in providing these quarters on the top of the 
lding has already demonstrated it. 


sAO PAULO, BRAZIL 


Bow. Now, at Sao Paulo how were the amounts of $350,000 
| $60,000 determined ? 
Mr. King. Sao Paulo, Brazil. There is the office-building site at 
Paulo. That estimate was predicated on reports from our regional 
pervisor, stationed in Rio de Janiero, on the probable cost of com 
rcial property on the fringes of the downtown area in Sao Paulo. 
Mr. Bow. Has the site been selected ? 
Mr. Kine. No, sir; that project has been abandoned. 
Mr. Bow. That is one which has been abandoned ¢ 
Mr. Kine. Yes, sir. 
\ir. Bow. But there was a request before this committee for $350,000, 
d no site had been selected, and there was no knowledge of where 
vould go? 
Mr. Kine. It is not normal to submit to this committee figures for 
(ual specific sites at the time of budget submission. 
lhe original submission or preparation of a budget for any fiscal 
vear occurs approximately 8 months before the funds are voted. We 
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would be in a very compromised position im reaching the stage oj 
advance negotiation on a site in anticipation of congressional appro. 
priation, without the funds actually in hand. Therefore, these an 
estimates. 

Mr. Bow. The appropriations then are made upon an estimate of 
something you think you may be able to buy ¢ 

Mr. Kina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. I assume those estimates are always made plenty hig 
so that you will get in under the wire? 

Mr. Kine. Well, an estimate, sir, is an estimate. 

Mr. Bow. It depends a lot sometimes on who is making the estimate. 
too. 

Mr. Ktne. Are you questioning the figure of $350,000 for a sit, 

Mr. Bow. I am just wondering how we arrive at it. 

Mr. Kina. I see. 

Mr. Bow. You say that is completely out? 

Mr. Kring. Sao Paulo is the third largest city in South Ameri 
and one of the most important industrially and politic: ally in the entin 
Southern He misphere. 

Mr. Bow. But that has been taken out ? 

Mr. Kine. It has been taken out, because it did not. represent 
completed estimate. We could not go ahead with the building. 


TEGUCIGALPA,:HONDURAS 


Mr. Bow. How about Honduras? Is that still in? 
Mr. Kine. That has been dropped. 


Mr. Bow. That is out. 

Mr. Kine. That is one of our worst conditions, by the way, 
Central America. 

That has been retained. Iam sorry. 

Mr. Bow. That is still in? 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sit 

Mr. Bow. Isthat a combined residence and office building ? 

Mr. Kine. It would not be in the same building. It might be on 
the same site. 

Mr. Bow. They would be separate buildings there ? 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir; that is much pre ferable ina capital city of this 
character. 

Mr. Bow. This is an estimate. Do you have any plans or a site in 
that instance ? 

Mr. Kino. We have a site. 

Mr. Bow. Have the plans been developed for the building? 

Mr. Kine. No, sir; not in advance of an appropriation. 

The residence, incidentally, was dropped. I thought the entire 
ite = hi ad been dropped, but the residence has been dropped. 

‘. Bow. What is the present figure ? 

Mi Kine. The present figure is $300,000 for the office building. 

Mr. Bow. No plans have been drawn ? 

Mr. Kine. No, sir. 

Mr. Wireer. That is in dollars, too. I think you ought to point 
that out. 

Mr. Bow. Yes; that is in dollars. 

Mr. Kina. Yes; there are no credits in Tegucigalpa. 
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MEXICO 


Mr. Bow. How about Mexico? You have an additional request 
for $300,000 on top of the $600,000 of last year. What construction 
has been done down there ? 

Kine. There has been no construction at all on the consular 
program in Mexico. We are now negotiating with the Mexican 
government. 

Mr. Bow. Is that still in the budget ¢ 
Mr. Kina. It is in the budget. $650,000 in credits 
Mr. Bow. Well, you had $600,000 last year in the budget I have 
fore me, and you “have $300,000 in foreign credits for this year. 
Mr. Kine. We had a total for 1953-54 of $900,000. That has now 
reduced to $650,000 to cover the consular posts on the American 
he rder. 
Mr. Bow. With the $600,000 last year and the $300,000 this year, 

d no construction, why is there the addition at this time? 

Mr. Kine. That is occasioned sole ‘ly by the inability to reach an 
ereement with the Mexican Government regarding land tenure. I 

nk there is a prohibition in a 20-mile strip along the coastal and 
border area of Mexico against any ownership by a foreign govern- 
ment or a foreign national. We are now in a very advanced stage of 
settling that problem. 

Mr. Bow. Mr. King, the thing I was inquiring about is that I could 
ot quite understand why, with a request of $600,000 last year, and 
nothing having been done there, there is an additional request of 
S300.000 this year. 

Mr. Kine. It is reprogrammed to $650,000, 

Mr. Bow. In other words, it would be $50,000 ? 

Mr. Kina. It is $650,000 in the 1954 credit column, and it has been 
dropped from the 1953 planned program because of these legal dif- 
ficulties. 

Those are conditions over which the Department has no control 
whatsoever. It requires long and protracted negotiation with a for- 
eign government, and it is virtually inipossible to anticipate with 
ccuracy at, the time of the budget preparation what the outcome will 

We only know that the condition of the posts on our own border 
is among the worst in the entire Foreign Service. 


| 
int 


MANAGUA, NICARAGUA 


Mr. Bow. What is the status of construction at Managua ? 

Mr. King. The status of construction commitments at Managua 
represent about 20 percent of the value of the property. The site was 
purchased, Contracts were awarded, and the majority of our mate- 
rials are obligated. The contract was placed last December. 

Mr. Bow. The plans and specifications are all in? 

Mr. Kina. Yes, sir. That is, on competitive bidding. The con- 
tracts were awarded in November or December of 1952. 

Mr. Bow. Have you sufficient funds to complete that ¢ 

oint Mr. Kine. Yes, sir; unless we run into some extraordinary con- 
ingency on the project. It is the complete budget. 

Mr. Bow. Who was the architect on that ? 

Mr. Kine. That project was done in the Washington office of the 
BO. I was the principal designer. 
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ARCHITECTS AND FEES 


Mr. Bow. I suggested the other day to Mr. Wilber that we hav 


‘omplete list of architects and their fees. 
record ¢ 
Mr. Kine. That is being prepared, sir. 
Mr. Bow. It is being prepared now ? 


Do you have that for 


Mr. Kine. We assumed you intended that to pick 7 where the |; 


report of the same character was made in 1951 fiscal, I believe. 
that correct ¢ 

Mr. Bow. That is right: so that we can have the names and 
amount of fees paid. 

Mr. Kina. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Architect and engineer fees 


1951 fiseal|1952 fiscal ied . 
year year : 


Maria de Renzi 
Richard Costain, Ltd 
Marscon Association 
William A. Brown 


$10, 128 
16, 808 | 
7, 000 

SOY | 


Office building and staff housing, Naples 

Compound building, Monrovia 

Office building, Manila 

Office building and residence, St 

ndland 
Do Office building, 

Rennie & Horwocd 


John’s, 

Newfo 

Ankara 

Office building and residence, St. John's 

supervision 

Byrne Organization do 3, 500 

Garrigues & Middleburst Office building and residence, Madrid 

Anders Tengbom Office building, Copenhagen 
D Office building, Stockholm 

Eggers & Higgins Office building, Ankara 

Staff housing 

mond & Rado Apartment A, Tokyo 

Do Apartment B, Tokyo 

Do Property development, 

Ralph Rapson Various projects, Europ 

John Van der Mevlen do 

P. Salkelarious Office building, 

Skidmore, Owings & Merrill Germ 

Harrison & Abramovitz Offic 


1, 400 


Ray 
lokyo 
Athens 


in consular program 
building, Rio de Janeiro 


Do 
rhomas Church 
Mence & Moors 


l. De Micheli 


Office building, Habana 

Landscape architect, Habana 

Office building extension, Port of Spain, 
Crinidad 


Office building and staff housing, Venice 


remodel 
Office building annex, Helsinki 
Staff housing, Bangkok 


Eero Saarinen 


& Niel 


Christiar 


Potal 


Annual contract rat 


ited, as payment not yet made 


LIMA, PERT 


Mr. Bow. How about the Lima Embassy office? Is that a mere 
estimate, or will you have to come back ? 

Mr. Kine. It is never our intention to submit an incomplete est 
mate on construction cost. 

Mr. Bow. Did you say that was out ? 

Mr. Kine. That has been deleted; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. That is out. 

Mr. Kine. The site, however, is acquired. 
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SALZBURG, AUSTRIA 


Mr. Bow. On page 364 of the justifications there is the Salzburg 
staff housing. Has that been completed ? 

Mr. Kine. No, sir; it has not been started and it has been dropped. 

Mr. Bow. That is dropped, too? 

Mr. Kina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. O. K. Did you have plans and specifications prepared 
for that ¢ 

Mr. Kine. There were some tentative sketches made by our office. 

Mr. Buw. By your office? 

Mr. Kine. In Vienna. 

BRUSSELS 


Mr. Bow. How about the work at Brussels? Has that been com- 
ple ted ? 


Mr. Kine. That building is completed and occupied. 
MONTREAL 


Mr. Bow. At Montreal do you have your building site ? 

Mr. Kina. No, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Are you anticipating the acquisition of a building site 

n Montreal ? 

Mr. Kine. We were contemplating it for the current fiscal year. 
We had nearly settled on a specific site. 

Mr. Bow. Has that been dropped ? 

Mr. Kine. It was dropped because construction funds were not in- 
cluded in the estimate, and it appeared inadvisable in connection with 
the economy directive. 

Mr. Bow. You were anticipating the purchase of a fee title, or was 
that to be a leasehold ? 

Mr. Kine. That was to be a fee title. The only item retained for 
Montreal is a residence for the ranking officer, the consul general. 

Mr. Bow. The consul general ? 

Mr. Kina. There is a very bad situation there. 

Mr. Bow. Have you purchased a site or selected one there ? 

Mr. Kine. No, sir; the intention of the office is to acquire an im- 
proved property. 

Mr. Bow. But you have no property now in mind ? 

Mr. King. I have one property in mind. 

Mr. Bow. Will $60,000 cover that ? 

Mr. Kine. It is estimated at $75,000. This property has come to 
light. The cost of the building is about $60,000. The balance would 
cover the contingent and furnishings item. 

Mr. Bow. That would run about $75,000 instead of the $60,000 indi- 
cated ? 

Mr. Kina. Yes, sir. 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Mr. Bow. At Copenhagen will you need anything more to complete 
the project ? 
Mr. Kine. No, sir. 
Mr. Bow. That is completed now? 
31574—53——11 
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Mr. Kine. This represents our best estimate of the completed cost 
I think, since the contract is already awarded and the contract is «|| 
inclusive on all trades that we can reasonably expect it to cover it. 

Mr. Bow. What was the total cost? Can you tell us? 

Mr. Kine. The total cost of that project I would have to insert j, 
the record. I do not think these 1952-53 projections cover the sit 
acquisition, 

(The information is as follows:) 


Copenhagen office building 


Site 
Contract 


Total__ 


a 


Extras: 
Miscellaneous (already authorized) _ 
Mlevators__ ipisiehele ee . Se - 826 
Telephone system - ie a aaeks - 25,565 
Landscaping a : a O00) 
Furniture and furnishings__._______- 


—— (Hn 
Reserve for miscellaneous completion items 


QI 


Completion amount, 1953 fiscal year budget 
HLELSINKI, FINLAND 


Mr. Bow. How about Helsinki? You refer there to an annex. 
what building will that be an annex? 

Mr. Kine. To the existing combination legation residence and offi: 
building, which was erected some 15 or 14 years ago. 

Mr. Bow. Will it actually be an annex or a separate building ? 

Mr. Kina. It will be connected. 

Mr. Bow. It will be a connected building and attached ? 

Mr. Kine. That is right. We expect to use some portion of the « 
building for storage and utility services. 

Mr. Bow. You have had that land for some time there ? 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. How was the cost of $500,000 determined ? 

Mr. Kine. At the time of the original project for 1954 it was base: 
on anestimate. It now stands in the revised budget at $600,000, base: 
on actual studies on the site of the probable requirements. 

Mr. Bow. Will that be by competitive bidding ? 

M~. Kine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Do you construct any of these buildings at any time with 
out competitive bidding ? 

Mr. Kine. I would say less than 2 percent of our entire program. 

Mr. Bow. Under what circumstances do you do so? 

Mr. Kine. Where competition is either totally unreliable or 
nonavailable. 

Mr. Bow. In what areas is that true? 

Mr. Kina. I can cite one instance, in Saudi Arabia, where the secur 
ing of competitive bids on an American-type compound project has 
no real validity. It has to be done almost on a forced account. The 
risk factors are reduced by securing bids on labor. 

In effect in that type of operation the FBO becomes a contractor. 
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FRANCE AND POSSESSIONS 


Bow. On page 364, under “France and possessions,” you had 
(00 in fiscal year 1953 and $110,000 for fiscal year 1954. Does 
still stand ? 
Mr. Kina. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Bow. What will those funds be used for? 
Mr. Kine. They represent completion items on projects undertaken 
ng the past 3 or 4 years. I can give you a breakdown on that, 
sir, if you would like. 
Mr. Bow. Can you explain why they were not justified at the time 
they were originally presented to the committee ? 
Mr. Kine. Well, they cover scores of projects, sir. They represent 
nforeseen contingencies or changes or, as we cite here, completion 
Mr. Bow. Then, on that basis, we never actually will know what 
the tots al cost of these projects is going to be when they are presented ? 
. King. Yes, sir. As the projects are completed the accounts for 
\intenance and repair go into a new category altogether. 
Mr. Bow. But when they are originally jus stified as repairs, for 
000, we do not know. Now you come in for $110,000 more. 
Mr. Kine. That represents a reduction, as specific projects are 
rely closed out. 
Mr. Bow. Again I say on this basis it is rather difficult for the 
tee to know what eventually they are going to cost us. 
Mr. Kine. Well, sir, in carrying on an operation overseas, a build 
program, it is not possible to be absolutely correct and precise in 
lget projections. I think it has to be viewed in terms of overall 
mplishment and the degree of overrun. 
Mr. Bow. I think perhaps that is true, but when we look at $150,000 
| then an additional $110,000 there is rather a wide variance. 
[r. Kine. It represents a reduction as we close out the completion 
s on projects throughout France, sir. 


LE HAVRE, FRANCE 


Mr. Bow. How about the building at LeHavre. Is that completed 
[r. Kine. LeHavre is under design at this time. The site is ac 
ired. The contract is expected to be awarded this fiscal year. 

Mr. Bow. Has any work been done on it? 

Mr. Kine. That will probably carry over into July. 

[r. Bow. Can the actual cost be determined on that project at this 
ef 


Mr. Kine. That is a very accurate estimate, in my opinion. 
Mr. Bow. $150,000. 
Mr. Kine. Yes, sir. 


ACCURACY OF ESTIMATES 


Mr. Bow. I see that $150.000 is used many times throughout this 
stimate. Is there any magic to the $150,000? 

Mr. Krxa: No. I would say there was a coincidence, unless the 
rojects are similar in size and scope. 

Mr. Bow. Did you ever notice how many times the figures 150,000 
are used in these justifications ! 
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Mr. Kine. No, sir. 

Mr. Bow. I counted it. I have forgotten it. It is a rather syr- 
prising thing. If you look on every page you will find the figure 
of $150,000. I wonder if you just hi ad a yardstick to put in $150,009, 
or W he ther we are actually getting real estimates. 

Mr. Kine. The two items of $150,000 you mention on page 364 of 
the yellow sheets are for similar projects. They represent a norm 
of experience for consular establishments of that size. 

Mr. Bow. If you take page 364, $150,000 appears in 2 instances, 
and on page 365, $150,000 onpeare in 2 more instances. As we go 
down through you will find the figure of $150,000 stands out boldly, 

Mr. Kina. The first two $150,000 items you mention are both con 
sular office buildings. The third one is the Embassy in Dublin: and 
LeHavre, also. 

Mr. Bow. Are costs comparable at all those places? 

Mr. Krag. Reasonably so. It must be remembered again that thes: 
are projections 8 months ahead of appropriations and before our 
preliminary designs are made. 

Mr. Bow. It is just of interest to note that on page 366 $150,000 
is used 3 times. Those are in rather separate places, on construc- 
tion 

Mr. Kine. Well, again you have the consular office building at 
Palermo, and in Portugal, Ponta Delgada. I think that has been 
dropped, by the way. That is a combined office and residence. 

Mr. Bow. On page 367 we have another $150,000. 

Mr. Krnea. Belgrade. I assure you, sir, that is an absolute esti 
mate. The conditions we are faced with in Yugoslavia today in 
rep: uring property is certs ainly not subject to prec “ise predic ‘tions, 
It is important, I think, to record at this point that all the property 
which we now have in Belgrade was given to us by the Yugoslay 
Government. I admit the repetition of $150,000 there is interesting. 

Mr. Bow. You will find it, I think, on practically every page. It 
rather brought to my attention a question of whether we were getting 
estimates or whether we were getting a yardstick. 

Mr. Kine. I think you are getting estimates. These figures are 
extracted in part from a projection furnished to the Congress on the 
new $90 million program authorized at the last session by enabling 
legislation. In projecting a 10-year program you use certain norms 
for different types of structures. I think that occasions in part the 
repetition in these documents. 

Mr. Bow. It is interesting to note that where $150,000 has been used 
in prior years you come back in and ask for more money to complete 
them. 

Mr. Ktne. That could be. Could you give me a citation on that! 
Perhaps I could explain it. 

Mr. Bow. As we go down through I think we will find it. 


MARSEILLES, FRANCE 


How about the one at Marseilles. What is the status of that 
building ? 

Mr. Kine. That building was dropped due to a considerable con- 
troversy on the site. 

Mr. Bow. The site has not been selected ? 

Mr. Kine. The site was selected and purchased. 
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Mr. Bow. Selected and purchased ¢ 
_ Kina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. What was the objection to the site? 

Mr. Kine. The objection boils down to a rather sharp division of 
opinion between professional and lay judges. I personally became 
so concerned with the acrimony surrounding that particular site that, 
by agreement with Mr. Wailes, then Director of the Foreign Service 
Inspection Corps, we sent an independent inspector, accompanied by 
a representative of the E mbassy and of our Paris staff and by the 
Consul General to reappraise all the conflicting factors on that site. 
| must say that the inspector himself evidence 1d considerable concern 
over the factors present. 

Mr. Bow. It is in a rather bad section at the present time? 

Mr. Kine. May I go off the record at this point ? 

Mr. Bow. Surely. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Bow. What was the cost of that site when you purchased 

Mr. Kina. $90,000, I believe. Very close to $90,000, 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Chairman, we are now going into a diffe ‘rent subject. 

Mr. Cuevencer. The committee will reassemble at 2 o’clock. 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir. 


PROPOSED RESIDENCE FOR UNITED STATES AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED 
NATIONS 


Mr. Cievencer. The committee will be in order. Mr. Bow, you 
may proceed, 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Chairman, before proceeding with the matters about 
which I had intended to inquire, I am sure that all members of the 
committee were interested in a. story whicn appeared in the press 
today to the effect that the State Department is contemplating the 
expenditure of $300,000 for the purchase of a home for Ambassador 
Lodge in New York. I wonder if these gentlemen would care to 
discuss that briefly. 

Mr. Kine. I am glad you asked that question, sir; because actually 
the first press release on that contained a figure of $1,300,000, creat- 
ing a very considerable stir in a number of pl: ices, including the office 
of the Ambassador. The correct story, and the correct version of that 
project is as follows: 

For some time, the United States delegate to the United Nations, 
and the Department, have considered the very serious problem of 
properly housing the American Ambassador, representing this coun- 
try to nearly every country in the world, a unique ambassadorial 
situation in terms of housing and representation needs. 

Up until the present time, the Ambassador has been housed in one 
of the Tower apartments of the Waldorf Astoria, and the cost. of that 
is considerable. The facilities to do the job that the Ambassador to 
the U. N. has to do, are very, very deficient. Nevertheless, the previ- 
ous Ambassador preferred to stay there, for one reason or another, and 
it has now again come to the attention of the Department. Before 
presenting the matter to the Congress which, of course, is the intention 
of all concerned to do, certain explor atory steps have been taken to 
see what a proper residence, already built, in New York, would cost. 

At yesterday’s hearings before the Brownson committee investigat- 
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ing the German HICOG program, I was requested several times by 
the chairman to give him cost or statistical data as a yardstick or 4 
measurement, of what an embassy residence would cost. I reviewed 
various projects in that category and in order to make myself as clear as 
possible in terms of dollar values, I referred to a house in New York 
which I saw 2 or 3 weeks ago, which was valued in the neighborhood 
of $300,000, in a very good section of Manhattan. In the course of 
that testimony I said—seeking by so doing to measure what it costs 
to furnish such a residence—I said. “This particular house has over 
$1 million worth of furniture he it.” 

Well, that figure of $300,000, and the $1 million, in the press 
promptly became a State Department project for a very plush resi- 
dence for Ambassador Lodge. Obviously, the interpretation was 
wrong and a correction by the Department is going out today. 

1 am glad of this opportunity to correct that, but I would also like 
to add that this particular hearing is not the time to present that 
project, in my opinion. 

Mr. Rooney. It is not in this budget, is it ? 

Mr. Kine. No, sir. In my opinion, I think of all the embassies 
that we have to the ranking powers this certainly deserves a promins nt 
place in terms of physical representation of this country with ot! 
countries. Many of the foreign governments accredited to the U. N. 
are buying houses. The Russians are spending a great deal of money 
to house their representatives in New York. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you suppose that there is any likelihood that the 
correction will get the same play that the original story got? 

Mr. Kina. I think you will find it on the back page. 

Mr. Srxes. Under the classified ads? 

Mr. Kine. That is right. 

Mr. Bow. If such a residence for the Ambassador were eventually 
purchased, it would be included in this budget; would it not? 

Mr. Kina. It would not come under the Foreign Service —— IS 
Act as it is now written, since that only covers establishments over 
seas. I think it should properly belong in the Public Builk ‘he 
Administration budget. 

Mr. Wizeer. But we would have to justify it as an appropriation 
estimate. 

Mr. Rooney. You would justify it, but the appropriation would 
to General Services. 

Mr. Kine. The role of that Foreign Buildings Office has played in 
the purchase and furnishing of embassies around the world is co: 
sidered to warrant advisory services in connection with this New Y ork 
project. 

Mr. Bow. I have nothing further on that, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Rooney. I want to make an observation, such as I very seldom 
do. There have been quite a number of investigations of the Foreign 
Buildings Office, and quite a bit of attendant publicity with regard 
to it. 

I have known Mr. King’s predecessor, Fritz Larkin, ever since I 
have been a member of this committee: and I have known Mr. King 
all during that time. I have never known two finer public servants 
than these two gentlemen who have been handling these operations 
and funds. They are men of the highest integrity and great ability 
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they have administered this program with practically little or no 
tothe American taxpayer, because all these dollars that are appro- 
priated in connection with foreign buildings operation are merely 
,ppropriated in a bookkeeping transaction for the purpose of getting 
ounterpart funds out of the Treasury. Mr. King has my confidence. 
Phat is all I have to say, Mr. Chairman. 
\r. Presron. Mr, Chairman, I have the same feeling toward the 
service rendered by Mr. King and his predecessor. 
Mr. Kine. Thank you, sirs. 
Mr, Sixes. I have no questions at this time. 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


Mr. Bow. If I may continue, then, referring to page 365, Mr. King, 
what are the completion items in London ? 

Mr. Kine. They are in the same category, sir, as the items listed 
for France, except that the degree of completion of the various 
projects and the number of individual projects varies somewhat. If 
you wish, I will include that also in the statement that I am prepar- 
ng for France. 

Mr. Bow. Is it actual construction work or is it maintenance and 
repair ¢ 

Mr. Kine. No; maintenance and repair. 

Mr. Bow. It is all actual new construction ? 

Mr. Kine. It is new construction or completion of construction or 
yliat are known as initial alterations and repairs to improve prop- 

ties and the attendant technical service costs. 


RENTS COLLECTED 


Mr. Bow. What rents are collected from 1 and 3 Grosvenor Square 

London ¢ 

Mr. Kine. That property, upon acquisition, contained a very limited 

imber of what are known as cooperative flats, representing a frac- 
tional percent of the total volume of the building, but which the Gov- 
ernment inherited as a part of the property, and they are gradually 
being eliminated. The actual rent receipts are very carefully audited 
ind certified. and I would have to send to London for an exact state- 
nent of that, which I would be glad to do. 

Mr. Bow. Do the receipts from rents go into the Treasury? 

Mr. Kine. They are held for the disposition of the Treasury. 

Mr. Bow. By whom are they held? 

Mr. Kina. It is under audit control, CPA control by the Embassy. 

Mr. Bow. Is there some corporation that is holding part of these 
funds, some holding company, or something of the kind? 

Mr. Kina. No; it was a so-called corporation of cooperative flats 
vhich, as I say, had the original leasehold considerations, that were 
put into voluntary liquidation. We sent an attorney from the State 
Department to London to assure that we were not transgressing any 
statute. At the present time I believe the receipts are simple collec- 
tions of flats licensed to the present tenants and, in the very near 
future, we expect to have no tenants other than United States 
Government, 
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PAYMENTS TO TENANTS TO RELINQUISH LEASES 


Mr. Bow. What payments have you had to make in order to hay 
some of those tenants give up their leases? 

Mr. Kine. I would like to insert that in the record, if I may. It 
is something I do not remember offhand. They are not unusual pay 
ments. They are measured by English real-estate practice ver 
ccurately. 

Mr. Bow. Do you intend to sell any part of Grosvenor Square ? 
Mr. Kine. The long-range program for London envisages the ult 
mate disposal of 1,3,20,and 5. Those properties were acquired very 
shortly after the war when our special situation in London was des 
perate, and have since served to eliminate rental charges against the 
United States Government varying between half a million and a 

million dollars a year. 

Simultaneously we went into negotiations with the estate of the 
Duke of Westminster for the purchase of a consolidated site upor 
which ultimately to erect an American Government center for all of 
the office needs. That deal was consummated about 2 years ago and 
represents, as I say, a consolidated site on Grosvenor Square, in the 
heart of London, an extremely valuable acquisition. 

It is our expectation that the liquidation of Nos. 1, 3, 5, and 20 
will finance the construction of the new permanent Embassy office 
building in London. 

Mr. Bow. What amount do you contemplate that sale will be? 

Mr. Kine. The value of those properties, 1, 3, 5, and 20, today 
would say—— 

Mr. Roonry. Do you think it wise to have this a matter of record’ 

Mr. Kine. I believe you are right, sit 

Mr. Bow. I will be glad to have the information off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PURCHASE OF PROPERTY 


Mr. Bow. Will you tell us briefly about the purchase of this prop 
erty and why you are required to—I think you paid something on a 
lease that was on the property, or an option to purchase; what did 
you pay for Grosvenor Square ? 

Mr. King. There were 3 properties involved in the initial acqui 
sition, Nos. 1, 3, and 20. My recollection is about $7,634,000. 

Mr. Bow. The eee property is the one I am particularly inter 
ested in; that is Nos. 1, 3, and 20. 

Mr. Ktna. Peze nike was the original owner and at the time that we 
entered into negotiations with him, we traded back and forth for 
some time, he being in a very favored position because the British 
Government was about to det requisition all properties occupied by the 
United States. It left us in an almost untenable trading position. 
Nevertheless, we arrived at a fair price by our appraiser’s standards 
only to discover, just prior to closing the deal, that he had already 
committed himself to another buyer and was held to that contract by 
this other buyer. So we were never in a position to conclude with 
Pezenik but immediately reopened negotiations with the other firm; 
I believe it was Close Bros. Naturally, in that transaction, some 
profit to the interim buyer occurred. 
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Mr. Bow. How much did you pay to Close Bros.; do you recall 
Mr. Kine. I would have to insert that in the record, sir. I do not 
ry the figure readily in my mind. 
Mr. Bow. Would $490,000 be about correct ? 
Mr. Kine. That sounds about right. The ultimate cost can be 
efended and has been defended by our appraisers and attorneys and 
tors who are entirely familiar with the situation; it being, of 
rse, an integral part of the picture that the United States Govern- 
nt, Without housing in London, was in a truly desperate situation. 
Mr. Bow. Had you entered into an agreement with Pezcnik before 
found he had already given an option to Close Bros. ¢ 
Mr. Kine. He had never come to a written agreement with us; it 
was conversation. 
Mr. Bow. So you then paid Pezenik what he was to receive from 
Close Bros. and then paid Close Bros. ? 
Mr. King. No; as I remember the transaction, we made the pur- 
hase direct from Close Bros., who controlled the title. 
Mr. Bow. They took title? 
Mr. Kina. Yes. 
Mr. Bow, Did they have title at the time you were negotiating with 
Pezenik ¢ 
Mr. Kine. No, sir; not to my knowledge. This, you understand, 
was in the background. We had no knowldege of it whatsoever and 
were, of course 
Mr. Bow. Surprised to the extent of $490,000 4 
Mr. Kina. I should say, certainly. It seems to me pertinent, how- 


ever, at this time to mention that that was the first large payment for 
the Department’s overseas buildings by the British Government 
igainst a debt settlement aggregating, I believe, something like 
$3.750.000.000. 


ALGIERS 


Mr. Bow. Let us go back to the Algiers office building. That is 
inother $150,000. What is that building for 4 

Mr. Kine. That is a consolidated office building. We have already 
quired a tract of land with a small building on it. 

Mr. Bow. What property is that? 

Mr. Kina. It is called the Mustapha Reis Building. 

Mr. Bow. How much did that cost ? 

Mr. Kine. I do not have that figure. May I insert it in the record? 

(Norr.—The cost was $110,285.) 

Mr. Bow. If you will; do you remember when it was bought; when 
t was purchased ? 

Mr. Kine. I would judge in 1949. The building on the property 
has been used up to date for storage purposes for consulate offices 
which are rented elsewhere. 

Mr. Bow. What is the condition of the building? 

Mr. Kine. It is an old building; adding to it—this is an annex 
proposition—certain basic repairs will have to be made. But the 
structure is of sufficient durability. 

Mr. Bow. It can be repaired, it is not a dilapidated building? 

Mr. Kina. It would be uneconomic to tear it down, in the opinion 
of our engineers. 
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Mr. Bow. Are there any restrictions now on its use? 

Mr. Kine. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Bow. What about Port-au- Spain? 

Mr. Kine. If I may return to the Mustapha Reis property, the fig 
ure is $119,368 which is the dollar conversion at the official rate of 
exchange for the French frances actually paid for the property, against 
the surplus property settlement. 


PORT-AU-SPAIN 


Mr. Bow. What about the Port-au-Spain? That is $80,000. Is 
that completed ¢ 

Mr. Kine. No, sir. The working drawings and specifications ar 
now under way and we fully intend to place that under contract this 
fiseal year. We own the property and the present building on the 
property has been used for a great many years as the consulate 
general. 

Mr. Bow. Will the Port-au-Spain office building be completed fo 
SSO OOO 4 

Mr. Kina. I believe so. 

Mr. Bow. How about the consul general's residence, has that bee 
purchased ¢ 

Mr. Kina. No, sir. That project—we contemplate the purchase of 
an improved property. 

Mr. Bow. Will your $35,000—— 

Mr. Kine. You are talking about the white sheet budget ? 

Mr. Bow. Yes. 

Mr. Kine. I am just informed that that has been deleted. 

Mr. Bow. Port-au-Spain has been deleted ? 

Mr. Kine. Yes. That is the $35,000 house for the consul general] 

Mr. Bow. The $35,000 has been taken out ? 

Mr. Kine. Yes, si 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
HUTTON RESIDENCE 


Mr. 30w. Let us ZO back to London if we may. What is the situa 
tion regarding the Hutton residence in London, given to the United 
States as a gift? 

Mr. Kine. That property was given to the United States Govern 
ment by Barbara Hutton about 3 or 4 years ago as an unconditional 
vift. It is located in Regent’s Park and while I think it was her intent 
to give the property to the Government for an embassy residence, 
there was no condition attached to the gift that it be so used. It cor 
stituted a free gift, an unencumbered asset. of the United States 
Government. 

Following this gift it was planned to move the residence of the 
Ambassador from 14 Prince’s Gate to this property. 

Now, if I may go off the record at this time I would like to continu 
an explanation of this item ¢ 

Mr. Bow. Very well. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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NASSAU AND KINGSTON 


Mr. Bow. What about Nassau; has that been completed or is that 
ming out ¢ 

Mr. Kine. That is out. 

[r. Bow. How about Kingston ! 

Mr. Kine. Kingston has been deleted. 


DUBLIN, IRELAND 


‘ 


‘ir. Bow. What about the Embassy residence at Dublin? Has that 
been completed ¢ 

Mr. Kine. That was completed about 6 months ago and occupied. 

Mr. Bow. Your expenses for alterations and repairs were what— 
SISS.000 ¢ 

Mr. Kina. $188,635. 

Mr. Bow. Do we own that property in fee ? 

Mr. Kine. We do. 

Mr. Bow. That is not a leasehold ? 

Mr. Kine. That is correct. That was a deal directly with the 
Government. 

Mr. Bow. What are the maintenance costs? Are the grounds fairly 
large ¢ 

Mr. Kine. The grounds are large, but only a very small portion of 

m are maintained as lawns. I do not imagine that the cost of 
maintaining those grounds exceeds $1,500 a year. J think it might 
e of interest to the committee to state at this time that the acquisition 


that property represented a very fine gesture and concession by the 
Kire Government. 


BELFAST, NORTHERN IRELAND 


Mr. Bow. What about the consul general’s residence at Belfast? 
How is that cost determined ? 

Mr. Kine. Belfast has been deleted. The cost would probably 
reflect a report from the regional office in London. 

Mr. Bow. No property was purchased ¢ 

Mr. Kina. No, sir. That was forecast for 1954. 


VENICE, ITALY 


Mr. Bow. How about Venice? Has that been completed ¢ 

Mr. Kine. The Venice property is an improved acquisition on the 

inal and a contract for alterations and repairs is now well advanced. 

Mr. Bow. Will that be completed for $60,000 ¢ 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir; the contract was actually awarded at about 
$48,000. ? 

Mr. Bow. Good. 

Mr. Kine. Will you permit me to provide a corrected figure for 

e record ¢ 

Mr. Bow. I wish you would. 

Mr. Kina. I know it was under $50,000 and the balance I think 
represents a reasonable contingency for a structure of that type. 
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PALERMO, ITALY 


Mr. Bow. There is a consular office building at Palermo, another 
$150,000 building. How is that cost determined ? 

Mr. Krne. Palermo has also been deleted. That represents the 
norm for that size consulate, land and construction. I hated to see 
that project go. We need one there very badly. 


MILAN, ITALY 


Mr. Bow. How about Milan; does that remain in? 

Mr. Kine. That has been deleted. 

Mr. Rooney. Has the consul general been moved up to Milan from 
Naples? 

Mr. Kine. No, sir; there is also a consul general there. That is of 
increasing importance. 

Mr. Bow. How about Naples; is that completed now 4 

Mr. Kine. Not quite, 

Mr. Bow. Will the $60,000 in the fiseal year 1953 pay all of the cost 
of that ? 

Mr. Kine. According to the latest report; yes, sir. I expect a 
balance on that project. 

Mr. Bow. What will the total overall cost be at Naples? 

Mr. Kine. Approximately $500,000 complete, land and structure. 
That is one of the largest consulates in the Foreign Service. 


THE HAGUE, NETHERLANDS 


Mr. Bow. What about this $900,000 for an embassy office building at 
The Hague? Does that still remain? 

Mr. Kine. That is still in, but it has been reduced to $525,000. I 
would like very much to make an off-the-record statement at this 
time as to the reason for that reduction. 

Mr. Bow. All right. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Bow. How was the price of $900,000 determined for the new 
building at The Hague? 

Mr. Kine. That is determined by a factor based on known space 
requirements, developed against our best estimates on cubic-foot costs, 
in arriving at the total estimated cost of $900,000. 

Mr. Bow. You feel that will be sufficient to complete the building? 

Mr. Kine. Frankly, I am a little nervous about that figure. 

Mr. Bow. What do you think the final cost would be? 

Mr. Kine. It may go over $1 million, but we are going to be ex- 
tremely careful. 

Mr. Bow. Is that site owned ? 

Mr. Kina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. In fee? 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir. 


ARUBA AND PONTA DELGADA 


Mr. Bow. We have two more $150,000 items, one for Aruba and 
one for Ponta Delgada. Is that, again, the norm or is that based 
upon some definite estimate ¢ 
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Mr, Kine. That, again, is the norm set up under the $90 million 
yogram for that size consular establishment. 

Ponta Delgada has been deleted in the 1954 revised budget. I think 
{ruba has been deleted, too. Some 33 projects were cut in this re- 


S| bmission. 
ACCURACY OF ESTIMATES FOR CONSTRUCTION COSTS 


Mr. Bow. Going back again to this figure of $150,000, T am inter- 
ested to know how often you come within the $150,000, and how often 
vou have to go above the $150,000 in putting up a building where the 
norm is $150,000. 

Mr. King. There are not very many experience factors in the pro- 
gram on the basis of new construction up until the last 2 years. We 
have for various technological and economic reasons acquired im- 
proved property, so the experience factor there is only that of our 
best judgment in making an estimate. 

Mr. Bow. In other words, you have not built any of these $150, 
000 consular buildings ? 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir; but not many. 

Mr. Bow. Have they gone over the $150,000 ¢ 

Mr. Kine. May I check on that? 

Mr. Bow. Yes, I would like to know. 

Mr. Kine. I would be glad to let you know. 

Mr. Bow. Because it appears here so often. 

Mr. Kina. These are, of course, estimates. We have no way of 
knowing at this particular moment what our land costs will be, or 
actual construction. 

Mr. Bow. Are costs in any of these countries coming down ? 

Mr. Kina. No, sir; they are steadily rising. 


MADRID, SPAIN 


Mr. Bow. Turning to the building in Madrid, $290,000; has that 
been completed ¢ 

Mr. Kine. That building is approximately 65 percent completed at 
this time. 

Mr. Bow. When do you expect that will be completed ? 

Mr. Kine. In about 8 months. 

Mr. Bow. Will $290,000 cover that ? 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir. That figure is taken directly from the latest 
estimates of the regional supervisor. 

Mr. Bow. You have a total there of about $1,600,000 ? 

Mr. Kine. That is correct. That includes both the Embassy resi- 
dence and oflice building housing all activities of the United States 
Government in Madrid. 

Mr. Bow. With reference to the land there, do we own that in fee? 

Mr. Kina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Would the gentleman yield there for a comment ? 

Mr. Bow. Surely. 

Mr. Preston. Last year I visited the American Embassy in Madrid 
and also our USIE operation there. They were widely separated. 
The whole operation in Madrid was too scattered. It was very poorly 
arranged. , F 
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I also visited the site of the new building which I would like to say 
[ think is excellent. It will compare favorably with that of any 
other country’s representation in Spain. I do not think it is going 
to be too pretentious, Spain is a country where they do not care fo 
too much pretentiousness. But I was very much impressed with the 
choice of the site of the building. I could not tell too much about 
how the building would look when it was completed, but I am glad that 
we are getting our operations together. It was a very loose arrange- 
ment before. I think we will be very well fixed when you complet: 
that building. 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir; and the question of security in Spain is a very 
serious one, as it is in all of our principal establishments today ; a VE ry 
grave consideration. 

STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN 


Mr. Bow. What about Stockholm? Is the building completed 
there ? 

Mr. Kine. That building is about 40 percent completed. The ec 
tract was only awarded last June, I believe. 

Mr. Bow. Will your $100,000 for the fiscal year 1953 cover that 
will you need more funds than that ? 

Mr. Kine. To the best of my knowledge that will complete it. You 
see, the previous figure under “active projects” is an actual contra 
figure. The $100,000 represents the completion items. 

Mr. Bow. There are no foreign credits left there, are there? 

Mr. Kine. No, sir. In fact, this project is partly financed fro 
Belgian francs and Danish kroner. 

Mr. Bow. If you ran into additional expense, would you have to 
use dollars or some foreign credits? 

Mr. Kine. No, sir; we would use Danish kroner. That was a very 
difficult project to work out within the availability of Swedish kroner 
We are watching it very closely. 


RELGRADE AND ZAGREB, YUGOSLAVIA 


Mr. Bow. What about Belgrade and Zagreb, have they been com 
pleted ? 

Mr. Krne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. And you will need no additional funds for those? 

Mr. Kine. The actual cost of the Zagreb alterations and repairs 
was less than $30,000. 

Mr. Bow. And that is complete? 

Mr. Kina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. What about the Aden consular building ? 

Mr. Kine. The last report came in about 6 weeks ago. The roof 
is on the building. 

Mr. Bow. Will you complete that with the $80,000 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir. The $80,000 is largely to cover the air-condi 
tioning plant which is absolutely essential in that climate. 

Mr. Bow. What about the property there? Is that a lease or a fee / 

Mr. Kine. That is a fee. It has been held by this Government fo 
some 30 vears. It was one of the first acquisitions under the Build 
ings Act ? 

Mr. Bow. How about your furnishings; will you run over your 
$162,000 for construction and furnishings? 





Mr. King. The furnishings are not included in this estimate. They 
are not budgeted for in 1955. They will be covered in the furnish- 
ings item. 

ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT 


\ir. Bow. Now we get down to the Alexandria consular office and 

ff housing and the consul general’s residence. 

Mr. Kine. That project has been deleted. 

\ir. Bow. In its entirety ? 

\r. Kine. We own the property. The project has been deleted. 

Mr. Bow. I was interested in why these were combined and we did 

have a $150,00 figure in there. 
Kine. We must have slipped up there some place. That also 

ncludes a residence for the consul general. 

Mr. Bow. Instead of an office building and a residence separately, 
you include the two in a lump sum of $350,000 2 
' Mr. Kine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. But that has been deleted; so we do not have to go over 

it. 

Mr. Kine. That is correct. 

Mr. Bow. Alexandria, $350,000, has been deleted ? 

Mr. Kine. That is deleted. That, incidentally, is a very high pri 
ority project which has been cut in view of the economy directive. 


CAIRO, EGYP! 


Mr. Bow. What about Cairo? 

Mr. Kine. Cairo is completely de leted. 

Mr. Bow. You had an item of $325,000 in the fiscal year 1953 for the 
Embassy at Cairo. None of that has been used 2 

Mr. Kina. No, sir. Weare renting property for the Ambassador in 
Cairo now at a cost of $15,000 a year; very unsatisfactory from any 
standpoint. But this would appear to be an item that we could dis- 
pense with. 

ADDIS-ABABA, ETHIOPIA 


Mr. Bow. Addis-Ababa: how many buildings are you erecting there 
ind what is the present status of the construction ¢ 

Mr. Kine. That project is completed. There were added 2 units 
ifter the project had been initially completed about a year ago and 
those remaining 2 projects are now about finished. 

Mr. Bow. Did you have some difficulty with the design there? 

Mr. Kine. Not to my knowledge. We had differences of opinion 
on the design but no difficulties. 


TRIPOLI 


Mr. Bow. With reference to Tripoli, the residence for the Min- 
ster—is that completed ? 

Mr. Kina. No, sir. That is projected for 1954 now. The property 
as donated by the new Government of Lybia without cost. 

Mr. Bow. Will your -_ run over $125,000 ? 

Mr. Krxe. That has been changed to $175,000, I believe, in the 
953 column. Since the submission of the first figure, some 6 months 
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have elapsed and we have made tentative sketches and it appears t] 
following an inspection by our regional supervisor on the site $175.00 
is the more accurate estimate. 

I wish to repeat that the site is very fine, overlooking the Med 
ranean. It was donated by the Government to us. 


NEW DELHI, INDIA 


Mr. Bow. Let us go to New Delhi. What was the $125,000 fo) 
1955 ¢ 

Mr. Kina. That has been deleted, sir. 

Mr. Bow. How about the $1,500,000? 

Mr. Kina. The new figure is $1 million for an Embassy office build- 
ing, and Embassy residence and some staff housing. ‘The differenc 
between the original $1,500,000 and the $1 million is accounted for | 
the exchange value of some property we now own which we hope to 
exchange with the Indian Government without any cash payment 
for { he new Enclave. 

Mr. Bow. What do we own there now ¢ 

Mr. Kine. A number of detached houses and one building know: 
as the Ba Hawalpur House. The Ba Hawalpur House is used for 
the offices of the Embassy. 

Mr. Bow. What type of residence does our Ambassador live in? 

Mr. Kine. A three-bedroom house. It is a one-story structure thia 
originally belonged to an Indian, which was acquired, not as an Em 
bassy residence, but for one of the ranking officers. Due to our in 
ability to proceed on the new residence, that has been converted and 
is now being used as the Embassy residence, 

Mr. Bow. The justification refers to it as a bungalow. Would y 
say that is a correct description ¢ 

Mr. Kine. In terms of the average house in India, it is less than a 
bungalow. 

Mr. Bow. WilL the $1 million that you have there for an Embass\ 
in the 1954 budget include furnishings 4 

Mr. Kina. No, sir. 

Mr. Bow. What would you estimate the furnishings would cost ¢ 

Mr. Kine. For an Embassy in India I would estimate the furnish 
ings would cost, for the laaas only, approximately $60,000. 

Mr. Bow. Is that in the budget any place ! 

Mr. Kine. No, sir. There is a great deal of furniture now in India 
which we will use, and we will piece it out under the general item 
under the summary table. 

Mr. Bow. Do you anticipate that you will be able to complete thi 
Embassy and the other buildings in New Delhi for $1 million? 

Mr. Kine. If we are successful in the exchange of the diplomati: 
Enclave for the Ba Hawalpur House, I am confident. There will be 
very limited staff housing in that program. 

Mr. Wiser. Would this be an appropriate place, if the chairman 
does not object, to our explaining the effect of the new section 1415 
whereby, like on this New Delhi project, we originally had available 
to us the proceeds of sale, whereas under the principle under which 
this new budget is established, we will have to have dollars appro 
priated to purchase those local currencies, even though they are the 
proceeds of a sale. 
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Mr. Kine. By virtue of that new policy of the Bureau of the 
dget, which I understand is before the Congress for consideration 
approval, we must effect this exchange before the end of this 
r. | am very hopeful my predecessor, Mr. Larkin, can handle 
it deal. He is intimately familiar with this particular project, 
| the transactions that will be necessary in India. I sincerely hope 
t he will be able to handle it. 
Mr. Bow. Off the record. 
Discussion off the record. ) 
Note: The remainder of Mr. Bow’s questions were submitted to the 
Department and the Department’s answers thereto are as follows: 


Are the Dakar buildings completed ? 

No construction has yet been undertaken. 
1) Have the sites been purchased in fee? 

We have been faced with extreme difficulties*on this project in securing 
appropriate sites due to the densely populated nature of the Dakar Peninsular 
area and the severe limitations in remaining desirable areas. We are now 
in an advanced stage of negotiations for a site for the ranking officer's resi 
dence. This is expected to be a gift site from the local government or a 90 
year leasehold for the nominal consideration of 1 france per year 

A site for staff housing in fee simple has been authorized. 

\ site for a consular office building has been recommended for acquisi 
tion in fee simple and this is now under consideration. 

b) Will this project cost more than $350,000? 

This project has been submitted under the revised budget estimate at 
$38,000 for site purchase for 1953 and $227,000 for 1954, limited to housing 
for the American personnel. General information on conditions at Dakar 
are covered in the narrative justification accompanying the budget at pages 
381-383. It is expected that this budget will suffice for all the staff housing 
requirements, and that the budget item for the Consular Office Building will 
be submitted in connection with our requests for fiscal 1955 

2. How was the cost determined for the buildings to be constructed at Accra’? 

This construction profect has been deleted in the revised budget submission 

(a) When were the sites purchased and do we own them a fee ? 

One of the two sites acquired for this project was the “Cantonement” prop- 
erty, in April 1948, on a 75-year leasehold basis, and ‘the other site was 
authorized in April 1950, on a 99-year leasehold basis 

(1) Why the delay? 

Delay in construction has been occasioned by the secondary priority placed 
on this project in competition with other projects for available funds and 
because of certain provisions of the leases requiring clarification and amend 
ments, such as renewal of option for another 99 years, ete 

(¥) Will construction, landscaping, furniture, and furnishings exceed the cost 
of S$160,0007 

This estimate is inclusive of all items mentioned above, except furnishings 
but this construction project has been deleted from the revised budget 
Is the office building completed at Lagos? 

Construction has not yet been undertaken. 

(a) When was it purchased? 

Two properties for the new building were acquired in February 149 and 
March 1951, subject to being joined, by agreement with the municipality, 
eliminating an intervening street and consolidating the properties 

(1) Why the delay? 

Delay in construction has occurred largely because of adjustments in site 
mentioned above. It should be mentioned here that the consulate as well 
as USIE is now housed in the buildings acquired with the site, and no rental 
charges have accrued against the Government during the intervening period. 

(b) Is this site owned in fee? 
The two parcels are owned in fee and an adjoining section is on a long- 
term lease. 
(c) Will all costs exceed $200,000? 
The item of $200,000 is for construction and is an all-inclusive estimate, 
4. Have the prefabs been erected at Teheran? 
Yes. 
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(a) What was the final cost for each of these houses complete, erected o1 
site ready to live in? 
Final cost, including United States purchase price, packing and ship; 
erection and approach roads, was $117,004.70, or $14,625 for each of th« 
units, plus complete furnishings costs for each unit at $2,776 per unit. 
(b) Do you consider this economical housing? 
Yes; in this instance. 
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(1) Could you have erected a more durable house for the same amount 
less, and saved money? 
I do not believe so in this instance 
>. Has the Teheran compound been completed? If not, what has caused 
this delay? 


i 


Yes; this compound has been completed. Occupancy of the Emb 
office building was had in September 1951, and of the prefabs in May 
June 1952 
a) Could not this delay have been avoided by proper supervision? 

Denartment has experienced difficulties in the supervision of this proj 
It is difficult to estimate the effect on construction time in consequen 
these difficulties, but it is doubted that any appreciable saving would | 
on rret The primary cause of delay has been in the slow delivery 
materials, most of which had to be imported to this difficult constructio 
rea 


b) Could costs have been reduced here; they exceed $850,000 7 

Not substantially All major construction on this compound was jx 
formed under competitive bid proposals. 
) Tlow many buildings were erected? 

Office building, service building (garage, repair shop, generator ro 

etc.), precut residences (8). 
d) Are there any claims as a result of the difficulties here? 

None of record. 
ce) Will there be any additional costs? 

It is expected that some additional costs in completing the landscaping 
will be involved in future years, and it is the ultimate intention to recommend 


appropriations for replacement of the very old Embassy residence acquired 


at the time of the original purchase of the site on October 25, 1928. It 
also expected that it will be necessary to install@ complete, centralized, el 
tric generating plant for this compound to replace present interim facilit 
in view of the precarious nature of the municipal service. 
6. When was the site purchased for the Baghdad office building? 
Site was purchased in July 1946. 
(a) Do we own a good fee title? 
Site was purchased in fee simple. 


(Some difficulties are being experienced 
n evicting a squatter on this property. There is no reason to doubt that this 
will be accomplished in cooperation with the Iraq Government well 

advance of commencement of construction. ) 
(b) How was the cost determined, and (c) Will there be any additional costs 
‘fore the office building can be used? 
Chis project has been dropped from the current revised budget submission 
in. favor of higher priority projects against limited funds. 
7. Have the buildings been completed at Amman? 
No construction has been undertaken at Amman. The Minister’s residence 
was acquired as a completed building 
(a) Will we own the land in fee? 
Yes. 
(6) When will the work be completed? 
It is expected that construction on the office-building project will be 


undertaken in the fall of calendar year 1953 and completed approximately 
12 months thereafter. 


(c) Will there be any additional costs? 


Estimate is inclusive of all construction costs and property improve- 
ment. 
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Has the annex been completed at Beirut? If not, when will it be? 

Field surveys on this project have just been completed and archi- 
tectural drawings are now in progress. It is expected to complete this 
onstruction project in the spring of calendar 1954. 

Will there be any additional costs? 

None are expected. 

Has the construction of the compound at Monrovia been completed? 

All staff housing on this compound has been completed and the office 
building is expected to be fully completed and occupied within the next 
i) days. Contract for alterations and general rehabilitation of the former 
-“ombined Embassy residence and office building has just been placed and 
completion is expected within 4 months, 

Do we own this property in fee? 

The major part of the compound is owned in fee; however, subsequent 
ocal legal developments prohibit foreigners from holding fee title and 

irrent United States status on these particular areas has not been clarified 
to date; 99-year leases on other parts of the compound dated April 2, 1950, 
and October 1, 1950. 

\re there any additional costs? 

None are expected under present post housing requirements. 

Have the alterations and repairs at Jerusalem been completed? 
Preliminary alterations and repairs have been completed. 

Do we own these properties in fee? 

Yes, 

How many buildings are there? 

There are two buildings. 

How are they used? 

One is used as an office and residence and the other as an office annex. 
Will there be any more costs? 

No more costs are expected on this property. The program for Palestine 
is undetermined at this time owing to political conditions and uncertainty 
regarding the permanent location for the capital. 

On page 370, has the Dhahran and Jidda work been completed? 

The work on the Dhahran project has been completed, and full comple 
tion on the Jidda compound is expected within 60 days. 


1) These properties cost more than $1,900,000. How many buildings are 


there? s 
Dhahran—American consulate general compound; all new buildings on 
Government-owned site: 


Building No.: Description 
I~§ and GA Utility compound : 
1. Warehouse. 
2. General storage 
Workshop. 
Generator house. 
5. Servants’ quarters. 
6. Garage, repair shop, mechanical equipment. 
6A. Storage shed. 
Staff apartments 
Steff house. 
Do 
ffice building. 
Gatehouse 
Preent house. 
Vice consul’s residence 
Deo, 
ul’s residence 


1! general's. residence 
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Jidda—American Bmbassy compound; all new buildings on Governmen 
owned site: 


Building No Description 
1-7 Utility compound: 
1. Refrigerated storage. 
~ Generator room. 
3. Garage. 
t. Repair shop (1). 
>. Storage. 
6. Laundry. 
7. Servants’ quarters. 
S Office building. 
9 Precut house (1). 
0 Counselor’s residence, 
1-13 Preeut houses (3). 
t \mbassador’s residence. 


I 
l 
1 
I 


»—-19) Preeut houses (5). 


(6b) Do we own these properties in fee? 

No. These properties are held under a unique leasehold arrange) 
concluded with the Government of Saudi Arabia. Negotiations for 
leasehold resulted in an increase in the land-tenure period of 250 per 
representing a historic precedent in the ancient practice of excluding for 
ers In this area 

(c) Are not these high costs? 

These construction projects imposed every known problem of desig 
assembly of materials, labor, and supervision of construction. There 
virtually no construction facilities in this remote desert area, and | 
was no alternative to the incurring of heavy crating, shipping, and over 
costs for all materials and construction by piecemeal methods, under Ai 
can supervision. The costs are necessarily higher than would be incurr 
in anything like a normal construction area. 

(d) Have there been any complaints about these buildings? 

These buildings have been highly praised by Foreign Service inspectors 
There have been a number of suggestions, some of which have been adopted 
toward betterments, largely concerned with the very special conditions of 
life obtaining in these desert areas. I believe that most complaints hav 
been concerned with the slow progress on construction since the extraord 
nary technological difficulties are not readily understood by the lay users 
The buildings are well built and a recent inspection disclosed that the per 
sonnel were very well satisfied. 

(ce) What do we do when the lease expires? 

By arrangement with the Saudi Arabian Government, we have the rig 
to continuing occupancy on a rental basis. 

(f) Is not this Government liable to be placed in the position of having 
pay rent to a landlord for improvements paid for by this Government? 

Yes; but this was an inescapable condition of the lease agreement. A 
tually, the United States Government remains rent-free, for a period of 
years, on land for which no charge is made. 

(g) Where did the money come from to pay the cost of this project? 

The money for the Saudi Arabian project came from credits availabl 
under the surplus-property agreement. 

(1) Why didn’t Saudi Arabia pay its debt in dollars? 

Saudi Arabia did not pay its debt in dollars because the United States 
Government elected to exercise its option under the provisions (par. 3) 
he agreement dated May 25, 1946, to bave the Saudi Arabian Government 
provide land and buildings, under the provisions of Public Law 547. 

(2) This country buys oil from her and pays dollars? 
Yes; payments are made in dollars, but some payments are made 
sterling and other currencies, 
(3) Was this program put through in place to taking dollar payment? 
Yes; in accordance with the terms of the agreement with the Sand 
Arabian Government, which was negotiated by the OFLC in which the 
provision for accelerated payments in local currency was a specific consid 
eration in the disposal of war surplus. 
(4) Did this committee approve of this transaction? 
This project was placed before your committee in connection with the 
1948 fiscal year appropriations. 
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Has the General Accounting Office audited all these payments? 

All United States Government accounts covering financial transactions 
it Saudi Arabia through January 1953 have been turned over to the General 
\ccounting Office. Saudi Arabian Government accounts will also be avail- 
ble upon completion of the project. 

h) Will there be any additional costs? 

Yes, largely defrayed by local currency credits from Egypt, India, and 
Pakistan, as well as pounds sterling. A small amount of dollars will also 
we required. These costs are covered in the budget submission. 

Has the office building been completed at Ankara? 

This building is still under construction, with completion scheduled for 
July 1953. 

) Why did it cost over $920,000? 
The costs of this project are divided as follows: 


Site cost 


Construction cost: 
General contract $546, 13: 


Heating and ventilating contract SO, 57 
Telephone equipment 10, 161 
Hardware 2, 160 
United States purchases (lighting fixtures, paint, 
valve, photos ) 4,718 
643, 743 


Total 894, O70 


The balance of $51,409, comprising the total presented in our 1954 budget 
estimate, covers the many items required in completing the construction 
contract, landscaping, and accounts settlements on the project. 

1) Is it a large building? 

This building has been kept to the absolute minimum size consistent with 
the long-range requirements for Embassy offices in Turkey. It contains 
972,500 cubic feet. 

2) What was the cube-foot cost? 

Completed cubic-foot construction cost will be approximately $1.15. 

3) Is this the same cost per cube foot as the residence? If not, what is the 
eason for the difference? 

The construction, finishes, and equipment vary considerably between an 
Kmbassy office building and an Embassy residence. Generally speaking, the 
finishes on an Embassy residence are superior. The cubic-.oot cost for the 
esidence was $1.37 (similar construction in the United States may be fairly 
estimated at not less than $1.90 per cubic foot) 

(b) When will the residence be completed? 

The residence was completed and occupied in the latter part of 1950. 

(c) Will there be any additional costs on each of these buildings: How much? 

No additional costs on these buildings are anticipated. 

(d) Do we own these properties in fee? 
Yes 
13. On page 3871, how was the cost determined on the Mandalay building? 
The estimate of $20,000 for this project was based on the acquisition of a 
small improved property to house both the principal officer and the small 
office staff at this remote post. The estimate was based on preliminary field 
reports. 
(a) Do we own the site in fee? 
Negotiations are still under way and fee ownership will be sought. 
») Could it cost more than requested? 

Yes, but we fully expect to stay within this figure for the basic purchase 
price. 
14. Has this $700,000 office building site been purchased in Tokyo in fee? 

No. Negotiations are still under way and ownership in fee is expected. 

(a) Where is the office now? 

The offices of the Embassy are now located in the former Chancery Build- 
ing on the old Embassy Compound and in the newly acquired Mantetsu 
Building. 

(b) Don't we own other buildings in Tokyo? 
We own no other buildings in Tokyo suitable for office purposes. 


} 
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(c) Is it necessary to have another office building? 

It is considered very important to ultimately have a secure, efficient, and 
representative office building in Tokyo in which all activities of the United 
States Government in this important capital can be consolidated. The 
present arrangements are provisionary under a more or less emerge 
condition. It is planned to convert the Mantetsu Building ultimately into 
staff apartment building, for which it is basically adapted. 

(d) When is it to be built? 

It is expected that this project will be submitted as a priority item ir 

connection with the budget for fiscal 1955. 
(e) Where is the money to come from? 

From surplus property credit agreements now in force between J: 

and the United States 
15. What work has been completed at Kobe? 

A fine site for construction of a consular office building and staff hou 

has recently been authorized. 
(a) Do we own the sites in fee? 

Title in fee simple is expected. 

(b) How was this additional cost of $300,000 determined ¢ 

The additional cost of $300,000 represents construction and property 
improvement costs based on a building or buildings housing American e1 
plovees, and an office building of approximately 20,000 square feet. 

(c) Will there be any additional costs? 

Not in connection with this particular project, but it is proposed ultimat: 
to submit a budget request for a residence for the chief of the consu 
inission, 

16. How were the costs determined for building for Fukuoka, Sapporo, 
lagoya? 

These projects were dropped in connection with the reduced budget esti 
mate 

17. Has the $100,000 for rehabilitations at Seoul been spent? 

No, only partly, to the amount of $23,950. 

(a) On what buildings? 


Repairs and improvements, embassy residence, $3,123: furniture and 


furnishings, staff housing, $20,827. 
(b) Will there be more costs? 

Yes, if the Embassy moves to Seoul and the Banto-Mitsui transaction is 

effected, it is expected it will cost $50,000 to rehabilitate the Mitsui Building 
(c) Do we own these properties in fee? 

All properties in Seoul are owned in fee simple and after the Banto 
Mitsui transaction is effected, the Mitsui property will be owned in 
simple also. 

18. Has the office building and staff housing been completed at Malaya? 

Upon inspection made by FBO at Kuala Lumpur it was decided that the 
present office space held under lease was satisfactory until such time as 
Kuala Lumpur was officially made the capital of the Malayan Federat« 
States. The post has been instructed to look into the possibility of acquiring 
an improved property for multiple housing of personnel in order to alleviate 
the present acute housing problem. 

(a) Will there be any more costs? 

In view of the executive economy directive and in view of the political 
situation outlined above, the office building item for this post has bee! 
deleted from the revised budget. 

(b) Do we own these properties in fee? 

Government owns 3 residential properties and 1 residential site, all held in 
trust. Transfer of titles in fee still in process on a government-to-gover! 
ment basis. 

19. On page 372, has the residence been purchased at Manila for $250,000? 
This appears high 

This project is for the construction of an embassy residence on Gover! 
ment-owned property. No suitable residence is available in Manila, either 
Government owned or by lease. ‘This residence would replace the former 

lence of the United States High Commissioner to the Philippines which 
was constructed in 1988 and 1939, together with some office space, by th 
Public Buildings Administration at a cost of $440,794. This property was 
heavily damaged during the liberation of the Philippines but has since beer 
completely restored and extended to house the Embassy offices in Manila. 
The official residence of the Ambassador to the Philippines in Manila is con 


resic 
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sidered by the Department as a high priority project both in terms of political 

importance and realistic representation needs to this former Territory of the 

United States. 

) Will there be more cost here? 

It is expected that this estimate is adequate to cover all construction costs. 
Is this property owned in fee? 
Yes. 

2. How was the cost determined for the Cebu buildings? 

Will there be any additional costs? 

The Cebu project has been deleted from the revised budget estimate. The 
previous estimate of $170,000 was based on post-complement requirements 
for American personnel housing and for office-building requirements. 

) Do we own the site in fee? 

No property is presently owned for this project in Cebu. 

How were the costs determined for the Singapore office building? 

This estimate was based on anticipated cost of site and construction, 
divided between $150,000 for the site and $350,000 for the office building, 
comprising approximately 375,000 cubic feet. 

) Will the total cost exceed $500,000 7 
This project has been deleted from the revised budget. 
Unnumbered question. Assumed to relate to Thailand? 
Have the office building and seven residences approved in fiscal year 1953 
been completed ? 
The office building has been completed and occupied. 
) Do we own all sites here in fee? 
Yes. 
b) How were the costs determined for the Embassy residence and IIA Build 
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Costs were based on space requirements projected from personnel com 
plement and functions for the ILA. The estimated cost for construction 
of the Embassy residence was based on an estimated cubage of approximately 
140,000 cubic feet. Both of these projects have been dropped in the revised 
budget estimate for 1954. 

c) Will there be additional costs to complete these projects? 

Projects reduced in revised budget to 2 officers houses at $30,000 each 
This amount is considered sufficient to cover all construction costs. 
d) Explain the great difference between the cost of residences here 
ost $30,000 each up to 1 at $15,000 each? 

The difference here is between junior staff officer housing and ranking 
officers in individual houses, 

22. Have all the projects been completed at Djakarta ? 
All projects have been completed at Djakarta with the exception of the 
office building for which only preliminary plans have been made. 
a) Do we own all these sites in fee or do landlords get our buildings? 

Several properties are owned in fee and all others are expected to be 
obtained in fee. ‘Title for the precut site is pending action by the Indonesian 
Government. 


some are 


b) How many prefabs are included in this cost of over $66,000 7 

There are eight units. Erection costs were $50,284, or approximately 
$6,500 each. To the above, however, should be added the additional local 
costs of approximately $35,000 which were required to cover development of 
the grounds and landscaping and emergency electric generator and oil 
reserve facilities. It should be noted in connection with this project that 
the United States Government operates at a disadvantageous exchange rate 
in connection with the surplus property agreement with Indonesia. 
(1) Could you have put up a permanent building cheaper? 

In my judgment, yes, although this could not be determined in advance 
with certainty in view of the critical housing situation and general infla- 
tionary picture in this new republic. 

c) Will there be any additional costs? 

None are expected. 

23. Has the building been completed at Medan? 

An office building property to house all consular and United States activi- 
ties has been purchased for $109,000. 

(a) Will there be any more costs? 
Minor repairs and painting. 





(b) De we own it in fee? 

Former owner held this property on a 75-year leasehold which expires j 
1976, at which time no difficulty is foreseen in the United States Govern 
ment obtaining renewal of leasehold for an additional 75 years. 

24. How were the costs determined for Surabaya? 

This project has been reduced in the revised budget estimate to $40,000 

and confined to staff housing. The office building has been deleted. 
(a) Will there be any more costs? 

Additional costs will be presented in succeeding budget estimates fo 

office building and perhaps additional staff housing for American perso 
(b) Do we own this site in fee? 

Authorized purchase of one residence property in 19538 for $3,824 and this 
property is in process of acquisition in fee. Other housing site at this post 
budgeted for 1954 

25. Are the repairs and alterations completed at Vietnam? 

Repairs and alterations are in process but it is estimated that an amount 
of approximately $15,000 will be required to complete the initial repairs t 
some 12 Government-owned properties. 

(a) Will there be any more costs? 
No, excepting continuing normal maintenance and repair items. 
(b) Do we own this property in fee’ 

We own all properties in Saigon in fee simple, except the interim off 

space in the Bank of Asia which is held on leasehold 
26. On page 373, how were the costs determined for the office building 
ssidence at Saigon? 
(a) Will there be any more costs? 

This project was deleted under the economy directive resulting in 
revised budget submission. The site for this project has been aequit 
in fee, and it is planned to resubmit the item for the construction of the 
Embassy Office Building in the next fiscal year. This estimate was 
inclusive. 

(b) Do we own the sites in fee? 
Yes 
(c) Where are the offices and residence now? 

Embasy residence located at 284 Rue Mayer is a corner property 
good residential district 

Offices located Bank of East Asia on 4 Rue Guynener contains 6,549 
square feet of net usable area. 

(1) How much did these cost? 

Paid $163,417 for Embassy residence property. 

Office snace held on 10-year lease with 6 years paid in advance 
amount of $110,000. 

(2) Do we own them in fee? 

Embassy residence property owned in fee. 

Office space held on 10-vear lease. 
(7) Is all this property necessary ? 

Yes, although office space not adequate to meet space requirements 
27. How were the costs determined at Laos (Vientiane) ? 

No, Government-owned property but lease Legation office and residence 
(a) Will there be any additional costs? 

This project has been deleted in the revised budget submission. 
(6) Are the sites owned in fee? 

Departinent owns no property at present at this post. 
28. Is the work completed at Taipei? 

Very little work has been done in Taipei since 1948. It is proposed to con- 
struct an office building annex, estimated to cost about $20,000. This proj 
ect is in the preliminary planning stage and requests have been received 
from the field to expand this annex to provide office space also for the 
defense attachés 

(a) Will there be any additional costs? 
This will depend on the decision as to whether or not the office building 
annex should also ultimately provide office space for the defense attachés. 
(b) Do we own these properties in fee? 
Yes, all properties in Taipei are owned in fee. 
(c) How is the cost paid in Taipei by the Chinese Government? 

The Chinese Government has not heretofore been requested to make pay- 

ments under the surplus property agreement for several years because of 
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the critical political and economic situation of the Nationalist Government 
nce their retreat to Formosa limiting their ability to furnish local cur- 
ency under the surplus property agreement. Steps are being taken, how- 
ever, to see if Currency can now be obtained from the Chinese Government 

o finance the proposed office building annex. 

299 On page 374, was the contingent reserve of $650,000 required for making 

ents in fiscal 19537 

Yes. 

Why is the same reserve necessary in 1954? 

This estimate is based on experience factors in meeting contingencies 
which inevitably arise on any construction program and which are particu 
arly difficult to prevent or to determine accurately in advance in an opera 
tion covering all sections of the world under every conceivable variation in 

imatological, technological, political, and economic conditions. This item, 
however, covers contingencies other than those connected with construction 
costs. These include reserves to meet such emergencies as power or other 
utility failures at posts where immediate corrective action is vital to main 
aining Communications, health, etc., in sensitive areas; alterations, new 
construction, or acquisitions at existing or new posts created by sudden 
shifts in the political situation (such as the realinement of post complement 
strengths and related policy developments in such areas as those in the 
periphery of the Chinese mainland, Iron Curtain countries, and such unpre 
lictable conditions as accompany a treaty settlement with Japan, ete.). 

) If the necessary amount has been requested for each project, what are 

he emergencies that cost $650,000 in fiscal 19537 

The amounts included throughout the budget by individual projects are 
net estimates with no provision for normal contingencies to cover minor 
changes and adjustments during the construction period. These individual 
project amounts could be increased to include a contingency item, but it has 
long been the policy to set out this contingent item separately. 

) Did these expenditures exceed $650,000 so far? 

These expenditures have not exceeded the figure budgeted. 

30. What is International Information Administration housing? 

International Information Administration housing is that required by the 
VOA at radio-station locations in a foreign country. 

1) Where are these houses to be located? 

These houses are to be located in a foreign area known as Project John. 
It is a classified project. 

b) Are the sites owned in fee? 

The sites are being acquired and will be owned in fee. 

(c) How many houses are included in this total of $1,650,000 for 1953 and 
1954? 
The new budget provides only $500,000 and applies only to 1953. 
(1) What is the cost of each unit? 

The cost of each unit, including a complete kitchen, will be approxi- 
mately $25,000. There are 20 units. 

(d) Did the IIA previously request funds for this purpose? 

No. 

(e) How was it intended to conduct this operation without housing for em- 
ployees? 

At the time funds were requested from Congress for the construction 
of the radio station it was not known in what country the station would 
be located and at what site in the given country. As a consequence, it 
was impossible to predict whether housing would have to be constructed 
or could be leased. 

(f) Should not these funds have been requested some time ago? 

If FBO knew the circumstances as they related to this radio station as 
they developed, these funds would have been requested by FBO in its 1952 
presentation. However, not being primarily involved in any of the negoti- 
ations or plans for the radio station, FBO had to await notice from the 
Information Administration as to the need of the housing. Since the con- 
struction of this station was carried out under National Security Council 
directive, FBO reprogramed certain of its 1953 projects to accommodate 
the necessary housing when FBO was given notice in July of 1952 of the 
housing need. 

(g) Is the lack of this housing preventing other program operations? 

Construction of the station is not yet complete but will be within the 
next 2 or 3 months, simultaneously with the housing. 
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(h) Where are these employees living now? 

Staff necessary for the operation of the station have not yet arrived ang 

will not arrive, presumably, until housing accommodations are complet; 
31. (a) What is the distinction between “Initial Repairs and Alterations 
and “Post-initial repairs and alterations”? 

“Initial repairs and alterations” are those required simultaneously wit} 
the acquisition of improved property as expressly provided for under the 
provisions of the Foreign Service Buildings Act of 1926, chargeable to ¢) 
buildings’ fund, as distinct from “Post-initial repairs and alterations 
which fall into the category of continuing maintenance and repair items 
Under Public Law No. 399 of the 82d Congress amending the Foreign Servic; 
Buildings Act, these post-initial costs were covered under the build 
fund, subject to annual budgetary and audit control as a separate item 
purpose of this amendment was to consolidate initial and continuing « 
of the foreign buildings’ pregram under a single appropriation and to com 
bine eypenditures there under the general supervision of the technical staff 
of FBO. Heretofore maintenance and repair items had been handled throug 
the regional bureaus and the administrative organization of the field posts 

(1) After a property is purchased that requires initial repair or alterations 
are not all subsequent expenditures maintenance and upkeep? 

Yes; and they will be shown and controlled as a separate item as explained 
above. 

(b) What has been spent for “Initial repairs and alterations” in fiscal 
so far? 

The amount for this item has been adjusted to $450,000 for the 1953 fisca 
year in the revised budget submission. 

(c) Why are there no “Post-initial repairs and alterations” for fiseal 1953 

The 1954 estimate for this item is the first such estimate under the 
Buildings’ Act amendment as explained above. 

(7d) How were maintenance and repairs paid for in fiscal 1953? 

Maintenance and repairs were paid for from the “Salaries and expens¢ 
appropriation which was divided into various parts, the largest part of wh 
was controlled by the regional bureaus for allotting funds to foreign 
FPO also controlled a small portion of these “ 
1) How much was paid? 

An amount of $79,432.63 was obligated to February 28, 1953, from thi 
portion of “Salaries and expenses” controlled by FPO. This amount cons 
of the purchase and shipping costs of repair items for residences, including 
replacement of household furnishings, which are not procurable at the post 
where needed. Direct maintenance and repair expenditures have been hat 

dled by the regional bureau under their “Salaries and expenses” appro 
priations. 
(e) Are all buildings being properly maintained? 

In my judgment standards of maintenance can and should be improved 
This was one of the compelling reasons for requesting the amendment to the 
Buildings Act to place this responsibility in technical hands, relating the 
cost therefor to FBO's original capital expenditures and maintaining con- 
tinuous surveillance under carefully developed property-management 
standards. 

(1) How often is painting done? 


Salaries and expenses” fund 


The normal cycle of painting is 3 years, although this necessarily varies 
in different climates. 


(2) Are these buildings deteriorating because of improper and lack of main- 
tenance? 


I know of no serious deterioration, but feel that the improvements sought, 
as explained above, will be timely. 
(3) Have the foreign posts complained about improper maintenance? 
Complaints from foreign posts invariably center on the absence of ade- 
quate funds. 


(f) Don’t you consider undermaintenance false economy and poor manage- 
ment? 


Yes, indeed. 
(79) How do you detemine maintenance costs? 
Maintenance costs can be checked generally against available experience 
factors and costs in Government and commercial buildings both here and 
abroad. The most efficient method of determining and controlling these costs 





ests in competent periodical technical inspections and proper supervision 

f maintenance crews, 

) How did you determine “Replacement and repairs—furniture and furnish- 
* at $215,000: 

This figure was determined from the overall inventory value of our furni- 
ture and furnishings, $7,166,377. One half of a percent was used for re- 
pairs and 2% percent of the value was used for replacement. Although 
this percentage came out to slightly more than $215,000, it was felt that 
he $215,00 would be adequate. 

How much was spent for the same purpose in fiscal 1953 to date? 

In fiscal year 1953 “Replacement and repairs, furniture and furnishings” 
was handled by the regional bureaus. 

) How much has been spent so far for fiscal 1953 for office furnishings and 
ture? 

$154,260. 

1) How did you determine a cost for the same purpose for fiscal 1954 at 
$500,000 7 

The figure of $500,000 was based on a long-range replacement and modern 
zation program for office furniture as presented to the Congress and ap- 
proved by Public Law No. 399. The detail for this program is set forth in 
the committee reports on this bill. 

2) Explain the increase. 

The estimate for fiscal 1954 represents the first increment in the long-range 
program noted above. 

}) Will it require more than $500,00 for this purpose in fiscal 1954? 

No overrun is expected, and this new program will be very carefully 
supervised. 

) What constitutes “Technical services’? 

This item covers all services of a technical nature required in connection 
with the acquisition of property, architectural and engineering services in- 
olved in design, structure, heating, plumbing, electric, air conditioning, 
construction supervision, and related technical administration. This account 
is distinct and separate from the regular departmental and Foreign Service 
appropriations for the basic administration of the operation. 

) (1) Why the increase in fiscal 19547 

The increase for this item in 1954 over the 1953 estimate is accounted for 

by the increase in the number of new construction projects, 
2) Are any employee salaries paid from this source? 

Only those employees qualified and engaged in the technical services noted 
above. 

k) What about the total fees paid architects so far in fiscal 1953 who are not 
vernment employees? 

$103,020 had been obligated to February 28 for fees to architects who are 
not regular Government employee architects or architectural engineers. 

1) What amount was paid employee architects? 

The amount paid employee architects in Washington is at the rate of 
$47,020 per annum. To March 31 this amounts to about $35,000, 

(1) How many Government employee architects are now employed? 

a) In Washington? 

There are now six Government employee architects in Washington. Two 
architect positions were eliminated on November 4, 1952. 

(b) In foreign countries? 

There are no architects in foreign countries paid from the “Technical 
services” account, which is part of the cash appropriation. There are five 
architectural engineers locally employed overseas and paid from the foreign 
credit portion of the fund charged against the individual project. 

(2) How many buildings were planned by these employees so far in fiscal 1953? 

Four buildings were planned by these Washington employees so far in 
fiscal 1953. The planning of major buildings is, in general, placed with out- 
side architects as testified previously. 

(m) How many other architects are employed? 

Ten other architects or architectural firms were employed. These are the 

group who receive the fees reported for (k) above 
(n) How was the amount of $8,000 determined for travel for fiscal 1953 and 
1954? 


The amount of $8,000 was estimated to be the cost of five field inspection 
trips by architeets or contractors who are not employed on regular Govern- 
ment rolls. Each trip would be of about 30 days’ duration and the costs 
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would average about $300 for per diem expenses and $1,300 for transport; 
tion. This estimate was a projection of experience during prior years. TT} 
$8,000 was reduced to $6,500 in the revised presentation. 

(1) How much has been spent so far in fiscal year 1953? 

Obligations for this type of travel are $12,388 to March 31, 19538. Eme 
gency situations which have occurred in connection with the German pr 
gram have necessitated the expenditure of $2,632 in excess of the estimat: 
{ temporary detail, pending a transfer which was unforeseeably delayed 
security check, occasioned the balance of the excess. 

(2) Is travel paid from any other source? 

Travel by outside architects or engineers in connection with FBO projects 
is not paid from any other source. Field inspection trips made by FBO pe: 
sonnel are paid by the “Salaries and expenses” appropriation. 

(a) How much so far in fiscal 1953? 

The amount obligated for travel begun prior to March 31 was: Depart 

mental employees, $5,994; Foreign Service employees, $24,906. 
(3) Will total travel be a larger sum in 1954 than in 1953? 

It is difficult to estimate this exactly in view of the new functior 
property management requiring close technical inspection of Government 
property as explained under 31 above. Every effort will be made to kee} 
these travel expenditures to an absolute minimum. The technical inspections 
involved in this travel item constitute, in my opinion, a very sound invest 
ment in assuring proper supervision of field offices, construction projects, 
accounts and maintenance on a real property investment throughout the 
world of approximately $175 million in value. 

(o) What is the distinction between “dollar expenditures in support of foreig 
credits” and other dollar expenditures on projects? 

This item was introduced in the first appropriation request for fiscal 194s 
under the new provisions of Public Law No. 547 amending the Foreign Servic 
suildings Act. This amendment called for appropriations to be paid int 
the Treasury as an offset to the utilization of foreign currency credits which 
in effect, eliminated any use of such appropriations to cover such necessary 
related expenses as the purchase and export of essential United States 
materials and equipment, and professional technical services. It is neces 
sary, therefore, in connection with requests for appropriations limited 
the utilization of foreign currency credits, to include a small amount 
support money in dollars to insure coverage on the items mentioned abov 
which must be paid for in dollars. The only appropriation in this category 
since 1948 has been $1,500,000 or less than 1% percent of the total appro 
priations for the buildings program in foreign credits since 1948. 

(1) Could not this $515,000 for 1954 have been included in specifie projects 
or end uses such as “Technical services,” or is this for any and all purposes? 

Yes; but since it is a dollar item instead of a foreign currency credit 
item it has been carried as a separate item and expenditures in this special 
account controlled for this express purpose. 


82. On page 387A, you justify “Post initial repairs and alterations” for $743,000 
but on page 374 there is an additional dollar amount of $324,000. Which is the 
correct amount? 

$748,000 was the amount estimated from foreign credits. $324,000 was 
the amount that was estimated to be required in dollar funds in those cour 
tries where no foreign currency credits exist. This has since been revised 
to $350,000 to be used from foreign credits and $250,000 to be used from 
dollar funds, representing our estimate of the absolute minimum under the 
economy directive that will be necessary to maintain overseas projects in 
proper repair. 

These figures ($748,000 and $324,000) were arrived at as follows: 1.5 per- 
cent of $21,616,140, $324,000; 1.5 percent of $49,570,462, $743,000. 

These estimates are based on experience factor percentages against the 
estimated value of construction above the foundations, excluding property 
costs. The revised figures involve a reduction in the. percentages to 1.1 per 
cent for the older construction and acquisition projects and three-fourths 
percent for the new foreign credit projects acquired since 1948. 

33. Similarly there is an additional $65,000 for “Replacement and repairs, 
furniture and furnishings” for a total of $215,000 against a justification of 
$150,000. Which is correct? 

The separation between credits and dollars occurs in this item for the 
same reason as explained under item 32 above. 
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t. Have any overobligated funds been canceled during fiscal 1953 which have 
| made available for this program? 

Yes, 

a) How much? 

$3,985,022. 

h) What were the funds used for? 

Merged with regular funds of the program and reported to the Bureau of 
the Budget and contained in the budget submission to Congress. Of this 
amount $2,678,194 represents recovery of previous obligations for acquisi 
tions in Communist-held China as explained in some detail in earlier testi- 
mony on the current budget. The balance represents savings achieved in 
actual field expenditures against initial authorizations, worldwide, or in 
cancellations of miscellaneous projects due to changing field conditions. 

) What amount remains now unobligated? 

$9,153,355 all of which has been carefully allotted to highest priority 
projects, fully accounted for and covered by the revised budget submission 
». Is it not reasonable to say that this presentation is to a major extent a 
theoretical estimate and actual operations will likely be vastly different? 

I do not think so. As previously stated, we are faced with a worldwide 
construction and acquisition program with many unpredictable conditions 
and changing circumstances. The fluctuations in foreign currency exchange 
rates against the dollar alone make precise estimating very difficult. Our 
estimates are based on our best judgment of what project costs will be. These 
estimates are made up anywhere from 8 months to over a year before the 
actual conditions, costs, and contracts are encountered. This period is the 
interval between the preparation of the budget for submission to the Bureau, 
in the fall of any given calendar year, for* appropriations which are not 
actually available until June of the following year. 

36. If these figures were based upon actual facts from information gathered 

the field could not this committee better be able to determine the money 
required ? 

To the extent that it is possible to base estimates upon actual facts, which 
remain unchanged, the estimates which are presented to the Congress are 
based on such facts. If it were possible and practicable to come to the 
committee with actual competitive-bid prices on projects, for instance, 
instead of having to submit estimates many months in advance of the time 
before we are authorized by congressional appropriations to even begin the 
preparation of architectural and engineering documents, the estimates would 
be more precise. This time lapse is not unique, however, to the foreign 
buildings program, but governs all construction estimates submitted to the 
Congress by all agencies of the Government. There has been no practical 
way developed yet whereby either offers for improved property or com- 
petitive bids on construction contracts, ete., can be held firm for the neces 
sary period of time which elapses between budget submission and actual 
final congressional appropriations. It should be noted here that the Gov 
ernment is under the necessity of not making public its estimates or interests 
in property prior to actual negotiations. We also wish to point out that 
FBO has never come to the Congress for a supplemental or deficiency appro- 
priation. 

(a) Can you tell us the total additional amount which will be required to 
omplete present projects under way? 

(b) Plus proposed projects? 

The current hudget-submission figures are based on our best estimates of 
the amounts necessary to complete the projects described. 

37. Because of the backlog of noncompleted projects from prior years, can you 
undertake and successfully implement with your organization the new proposed 
projects in fiscal 1954? 

It is our belief that we can do so. The only carryover projects are those 
which are delayed for reasons beyond the control of the Department. Such 
delays usually arise from unforeseen delays in clearing property titles or 
shift in program emphasis and requirements. 

(a) How much has been obligated so far for fiscal year 1953? 


New obligations to February 28, 1953 $3, 693, 167 
Cancellation of prior year obligations sbtene 3, 985, 022 


Net obligations a 291, 855 
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(b) How much remains unobligated, but available from all sources? 
$9,153,355 
38. Is any work being done in Germany? 

EBO is now providing the architectural-engineering supervision for thy 
Consular-America House program. This program represents the long-term 
space requirements for regular diplomatic and consular activities follo 
conclusion of the peace treaty with West Germany. 

(a) How is it being paid for? 
(b) Where did the money come from? 


This is not an FBO item but is covered under the provisions of Publi 
Law 759, concerning the use of deutschemark currency balances in Germa) 
which provides for the operations of the United States High Commissi: 
to Germany. 


(c) How many buildings are involved and how are they to be used? 


Consulate buildings 
Principal officers houses__- 
America houses 


Apartment buildings for housing staff 


(d@) How many living units? 

Two hundred and seventy-five individual apartment units and seven 

tached residences for the chiefs of Consulate General Missions. 
(e) What is the cost per building? 

This entire program is now being revised under the economy directive of 
the Bureau of the Budget dated February 3 and hearings on this rey 
program are now pending before the Bureau of the Budget. Breakdow: 
the revised costs per building are not yet available on a firm basis. 

(f) What is the cost of the sites? 

Total cost of the sites for all projects in all cities is budgeted 

deutschemark equivalent of $1,342,587, covering 
(7g) Are they owned in fee? 

A!l consular office 

in fee 


at t 
29 sites. 

buildings and staff housing will be erected on land ow1 
The America House sites are generally held under leasehold arrang 
ments in which the ground value involves no cost 
ernment by virtue of special 
palities 


to the United States ¢ 

arrangements made with the individual mu 

These leaseholds will be secured so as to protect the interests of 

United States as to length of tenure and with reference to the capital inv« 

ment in improvements 

h) Did this committee approve these projects? 

This project was not submitted hy FBO to this committee since it or‘g'n: 
Office of the United States High Commissioner to Germany under other 

rislation and appropriations 


BACKGROUND OF DIRECTOR OF FOREIGN BUILDINGS OPERATIONS 


Mr. Coon. I think that it would be helpful to me, as a new membe1 
of the committee, if you would give us some of your background 
Mr. Kine. I have been with the Department of State, in the Build 
ings Office, since 1937. The first 4 years I spent in many section 

the world as a traveling inspector and supervisor. I was then called 
back to the Department, as Mr. Larkin’s assistant, and succeeded him 
as the Director of the Office last year. 


Prior to that time I had my own office as a practicing architect in 
the West. 

Mr. Coon. Did you graduate from a university ¢ 

Mr. Kine. I served my apprenticeship under my grandfather who 
was accorded the honorary title of Dean of Michigan State Archi- 


tects. I then took schooling in various places and secured my regis- 


tration as an architect in the usual State examination in Arizona. 
Mr. Coon. Are you licensed in States other than Arizona ¢ 
Mr. Kine. No, sir. I practiced in my own office only in Arizona, 
but I have done projects throughout Wisconsin, Michigan, some in 
Georgia, and I have done one project here in the District of Columbia. 
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as Coon. How many employees are in your Department ¢ 
Kine. We have approximately 42 now on the payroll, includ- 
Oe administrative-support personnel covering all 5 branches. 
\ir. Coon. How many of those are architects ¢ 
r. Kine. The number of architects now on the roll, five, perform- 
different character of services. Some are designing architects, 
are research architects, and one of them is Chief of the Projects 
ch governing all phases of architecture and engineering. Some 
architectural draftsmen. 


QUALITY OF ARCHITECTURE OF AMERICAN BUILDINGS ABROAD 


It is my conviction, and the conviction of my predecessor, and 
pported by the ranking officers of the Department, that this sort 
of program—and I am speaking now of our important American 
buildings abroad—can best be accomplished by private professional 
rchitects. It is more economical, and I am convinced that the’quality 
ichitecture in these buildings should be the best and it should 
from the profession. 
Mr. Coon. Is that all done by architectural firms here in this coun- 


\ 


. Kine. All the prine ipal projects are done by consul lting serv- 
es with the very well known architects in this country, although we 
asionally, either by local law, or because of expedie ney, associate 
local architects in order to avail ourselves of their knowledge 

e peculiar techniques of the individual country. 
Mr. Coon. Your staff works with the firm that you enter into a 


‘ 


ict with ? 
I’. KING. Yes. We KELrCISe Ve ry close budgetary and technologik al 
rol over them. 

With your perinission I would like to read at this point on the 
t of architectural design, if I may, a very short article which 
itn 7 the current issue of the Architectural Forum. 
of the most authoritative magazines in the world in ine 
chitecture and engineering, under the auspices of Time 
magazines. They are releasing to the newsstands today 
article on the fore ign building operation, which they volunt: 

nt into. 

‘They were so serious about the importance of these buildings over 
representing the best in American architecture and engineering 
they sent one of their ace writers throughout Europe looking at 

new buildings and existing buildings. He also went to Habana 

d spent a great deal of time in my office studying our policies and 

problems and our objectives. 

ihe article, which is the lead article in the journal, has this text 

th it. 


ExTRACTS FROM CURRENT ISSUE OF ARCHITECTURAL ForuM ('TIME-LIFE, INC.) 


We are known the world over for the quality of our exports. American 
itomobiles still draw big crowds on European streets, anu Alnercan ur 
planes, farm machinery, or labor-saving devices are likely to make out well 
ny foreign industrial fair. 
Now, at last, we are beginning to export some of our best architecture as 
This, of course, is a good deal more important than exporting tractors: 
\mericans have never felt self-conscious about the quality of American 
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machinery—but we have felt very unsure of ourselves in the past 
architecture was concerned. In 1893, we did not even trust our own Chicag 
School; instead, we imported Beaux-Arts architecture from Paris for 
Columbian Exposition In the early decades of this century, Europea; 
(rather than Americans) recognized the importance of Frank Lloyd Wright a; 
of our engineers—while Americans continued to copy Paris, Rome, Londo) 
and Athens with the utmost timidity whenever a representative United St 
building had to be erected at home or abroad. 

All this is about to change—has, in fact, begun to change already. No county 
can exercise political world leadership without exercising a degree of cultur 
leadership as well. Whether consciously or not, the United States Governme: 
has now made United States architecture a vehicle of our cultural leaders!} 

This, incidentally, is the story of one agency of the United States Gover 
ment—the Foreign Buildings Operations (FBO) of the Department of Stat 
and its wise decision that only the best United States architecture and the bes 
United States architects should represent us abroad. In more than 50 embassies 
consulates, information centers, and staff quarters now under constructio1 
completed in places as far apart as Madrid and Tokyo, Helsinki and Rio, Ber 
and Athens, FBO is displaying to the rest of the world a colorful picture of 
young, progressive, and modern-minded America. The lesson will not be lost 
upon those who may have received a different impression from Soviet pro) 
ganda 

But this new crop of buildings is likely to be only the vanguard of a major 
“export drive” in American architecture. Before long, many a United States 
corporation will be building headquarters overseas—like the Reader’s Digest 
building in Tokyo (AI’, March 1952), Ford’s offices and plant in the Low Cou 
tries, United States oil companies’ structures on the Persian Gulf and United 
States steel companies’ towns on the Orinoco. And hand-in-hand with suct 
private-enterprise exports of American architecture will go technical assistanc 
to many foreign countries in need of our building know-how. 

Like all sound commerce, in goods as well as ideas, this will be no one-way 
street. The more architects go abroad to design and construct these buildings 
the more closely they will be brought in contact with good foreign architectur 
and building, and the more good ideas they will bring home with them. U1 
doubtedly there are things that United States architects, builders, and manuf 
turers of building materials can learn from abroad. 

I read that as a current, independent evaluation of our policy in the 
practice of architecture. 

Mr. Roonry. Would you be so good as to obtain 7 copies of the mag- 
azine and see that the members of the committee get 1? 

Mr. Kine. I would be delighted. 

. 4 


Arracut Hovsinea 


Mr. Bow. I notice that you have retained in the new justifications 
your attaché housing at $500,000. That appears on page 374 of the 
revised budget. 

Mr. Kina. Yes. 

Mr. Bow. How many houses do you intend to build for attachés’ 

Mr. Kine. Either 10 or 11 in this list. The Foreign Service Build- 
ing Act requires or provides for the State Department to take care 
of this sort of building for agencies closely associated with the For- 
elgn Service. 

Mr. Bow. Then you would have undoubtedly in this 10 houses. | 
understand that you are asking $50,000 a house for the military 
attachés, 

Mr. Kine. Yes; exclusive of furnishings. 
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PRIORITY OF ATTACHES HOUSING 


Mr. Bow. I was going to ask you about that. Who determines the 

rity of attachés housing ¢ 

Mr. Kine. That is done by the Defense Department. 

Mr. Bow. Where are the attachés stationed now? Where do they 
eside ¢ 

Mr. King. In rented property. 

Mr. Bow. Who pays the rental ? 

Mr. Kine. The Department of Defense. 

Mr. Bow. Are any of them now living in houses owned by the State 
Department ¢ 

Mr. Kine. Yes, in various capitals. 

Mr. Bow. And in State Department housing, what priority is given 
toa military attaché in regard to your own people ? 

Mr. Kuna. Properties acquired expressly for the Defense Depart- 
ment are allocated to them permanently under the provisions of the 
ew amendment to the Buildings Act. They are incorporated as a 
part of the aims and objectives of that amendment. Where they are 
now occupying houses acquired prior to that amendment, the alloca- 

n is left to the Chief of Mission, the Ambassador, and the impor- 
tance of the attaché, of course, among the services themselves, and in 
relation to the post complement, varies from post to post. 

Mr. Bow. Does protocol determine the right of their request for 
property owned by the State Department? 

Mr. Krna. 1 would defer to Mr. Wailes. 

Mr. Wass. I frankly do not know. 

Mr. King. I would not think so. 

Mr. Bow. The chief of mission might have someone in lower rank 
than the attaché rating as to property the State Department owns, 
ind the attaché would then be renting the property ¢ 

Mr. Kine. He would not automatically come into possession of what 

call normal State Department property by virtue of his rank, 
it under this new program they are incorporated into the program. 

Mr. Bow. Where you have attachés now living in the State De- 
partment property, and there is a change of attachés, does the new 
ittaché always go into the property ? 

Mr. Kine. Yes, with very, very few exceptions, and those excep- 
tions only concern houses which they te mporarily occupy because the) 

ay be vacant, or because of some special consideration. 


FURNISHINGS 


Mr. Bow. In this revised estimate, how much do you have for fur 
nishings ¢ 

Mr. Krna. For office furnishings—and that covers the new build 
ngs—$500,000. That is entirely in foreign-credit currencies. For 

\itial furnishings in residential properties, together with initial al- 
terations, there is an item of $300,000, again in the foreign-credit 

rrency category. 

Mr. Bow. That is, initial repairs, alterations, and furnishings. Does 
that take in new furnishings? 
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Mr. Kine. Yes. It is usually a piecing-out operation. The dupli- 
cation or ao ypare nt duplication of entries here I would like to explain, 

Mr. Bow. If you will. 

Mr. Ktna. It concerns a provision in the amendment to the Build 
ings Act that items of expense for maintaining Government prope: 
ties will be kept in a separate accounting system, distinct betwee 
initial and postinitial. 

Mr. Bow. I noticed under “Replacement and repairs of furniture 
and fixtures” the figure $150,009 appearing again. 

Mr. Kine. Yes. That is based upon a percentage projection of our 
Inventory. 

Mr. Kerrigan. That rounds out at $215,000 rather than $150,000, 


TRANSPORTATION, PACKING, ETC, 


Mr. Bow. When you move your personnel about, what do you do 
with regard to transportation of things, the movement of furniture, 
the packing and the crating? 

Mr. Kring. That is handled by another section of the State Depart- 
ment under the travel allowance. 

Mr. Bow. Has your office in Paris done any of that at all? 

Mr. Kina. Moving of personnel ¢ 

Mr. Bow. Packing and crating of furniture ? 

Mr. Kine. They handle the packing and crating of furniture which 
we purchase under the buildings fund as initial furnishings, sending 
them to all parts of the world. 

Mr. Bow. Is that less expensive than if you put it out to other 
people ¢ 

Mr. Kina. It is done both ways, sir. Generally speaking, we have 
our own warehouse facilities, and I have not made a current check 
on that, but they may have evolved a standby hard-core crew there so 
that it will be less expe nsive. 

Mr. Bow. Do you know how many are in that crew? 

Mr. Kiva. No. That is again a part of the Embassy administrative 
duty and nota part of our complement. 

Mr. Bow. You bought some furniture in Europe for Habana. 

Mr. Kina. Yes. 

Mr. Bow. Do you know how that was crated and shipped ? 

Mr. KING. It hi as not been shipped. 

Mr. Bow. Do you know how it was crated ? 

Mr. Kina. It is being done under contract. 

Mr. Bow. Not by your group in Paris? 

Mr. Kine. No; not to my knowledge. The requirement, of course, 
is that bids be taken on the packing, crating, and shipping services. 

Mr. Roonry. The so-called lavish building program in Germany, 
particularly with regard to the city of Bonn, has nothing to do with 
this appropriation or this committee in the sense that we have never 
appropriated any money for it, and are not now being asked for any 
money for it; is that correct ? 

Mr. Kine. That is correct, Mr. Rooney. 

Mr. Rooney. That is all. 

Mr. Preston. I enjoyed very much listening to the questions by 
Mr. Bow, and I have received a lot of h .elpful information as the result 
of the examination. 
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CONDITION OF QUARTERS AT TANGIER 


| have only one question I want to ask Mr. King, and that is: How 
can you people, in good conscience, leave those people in Tangier in the 
present quarters they are in without doing something about it? 

Mr. Kuna. I am prepared for that one. 

Mr. Presvon. I would like to hear the answer. That is a situation 
that is terrible. 

Mr. Kine. I agree with you. 

Mr. Presron. Arabs go right through our buildings there and do 
it in great hordes every day. Our offices operate right on a street, 

| the street passes directly beneath the building housing our oflices, 

ell as the Minister’s residence. From the st: undpoint of security, 
have no more than you would on Skid Row in Chicago. That 

ght to be corrected, and I hoj ve you people will take some action, I 
wo ae | like to hear your explan: ition. 

Kine. We have been aware of the seriousness, or certainly of 
the ollie of both the residence and the oflice quarters in Tangier, 

d I have personally had many sessions with the Minister looking 
to various types of solutions, either leasing in the more modern section 
of Tangier, or a construction-lease type of solution, or some new 
construction. 

Eve ry attempt we have made to acquire property for such a develop- 
ment has met either with fantastic prices or the absence of currencies 
we eculk l use under this type of appropriation. Nevertheless, we have 
consistently placed it in our budget estimates and we have referred 
it to the regional bureaus of the department, in this case, the NEA, 
ind they have not included it against available funds—and I want 
to repeat that—against such funds as we have, put Tangier in the same 
priority category. 

Mr. Preston. I realize there are many hardship posts in that area. 

Mr. Kine. That is the problem. 

Mr. Preston. Tangier is by comparison a rather soft spot. I do 
not suppose we have any credits there. 

Mr. Kine. The only way we can acquire credit is by the possible 
triangulation of credits from other governments, such as France, It: aly, 

r England, and that is not always possible. 

“Mr. Wiper. Any of those currencies could be used there. 

Mr. Preston. They could be used. This is an international are: 
It is controlled in a sort of nebulous way by what countries? England 
and France ? 

Mr. Kerrigan. England, France, the Dutch, Spain; and Russia has 
aright but has never represented herself. There are seven countries. 

Mr.:Preston. Could the credits we have in any of those countries 
be transferred by mutual consent for use in Tangier ? 

Mr. Kine. Yes. It is purely a question of priority demand against 
definitely limited funds and, with 33 projects reduced in the current 
year, we are really in no position to consider that. I assure you we 
wil] cartaialy keep our eyes on it. 

Mr. Preston. I think it ought to be included in the request for 
1955, 

Mr. Kina. Incidentally, the Post made an excellent report on your 
visit there. 
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Mr. Wiizer. Did yqu mention the fact it was originally a 
from a sultan? 

Mr. Kreg. That property was given to the United States Gover 
ment in 1806 by the then Sultan. It is the first gift and the firs 
property ever owned by the United States Gov ernment abroad. 

Mr. Preston. Has there been anything through the years existing 
because of local customs that would constitute an affront to the Aral 
world by abandoning it? 

Mr. Kine. Not in my opinion. There are some who do not hol 
to that opinion. I think that is pretty farfetched. It is not now 
in the correct section of town. Iam sure that it would not constitute 
any real difficulty. 


CONSTRUCTION OF RELAY STATION AT TANGIER 


Mr. Presron. Did your office have anything to do with the cor 
struction of the relay station at Tangier? 

Mr. Kina. No, sir. 

Mr. Presron. It was strictly a VOA operation? 

Mr. Kine. Yes. 

Mr. Kerrigan. I negotiated the agreement under which the sta 
tion was built and the land was leased from the French Government. 

Mr. Witeer. That was prior to Mr. Kerrigan’s association with 
foreign-building operations. 

Mr. Preston. It is a desirable piece of Jand and a very creditabl 
building. 

Mr. Kerrigan. And a very powerful station. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR PLANNING AT BONN 


Mr. Bow. Mr. Rooney mentioned Bonn. Did von have anything 
to do with the planning or the details of any of the buildings at Bonn! 

Mr. Kine. It was decided according to testimony brought out ir 
the Brownson committee, by joint agr eement among the Allied Powers, 
the High Commissioner, and the De »partment of “State, to make the 
move to Bonn last November. The decision was then made, and i 
my opinion wisely, by the department to decentralize that entire op 
eration to the Office of the High Commissioner operating under their 
special legislation, including ‘the funding source. We ‘had nothing 
whatsoever to do, no responsibility and no authority, on that project 

Mr. Bow. Did your department cooperate in any way with th 
planning or in the drafting of the plans, or in any way whatsover! 

Mr. Kine. There were some very preliminary discussions by Mr 
Larkin in Frankfurt before the move was made. He was there for 
5 days and discussed the project generally with the Office of the Hig! 
Commissioner, and subsequent to that the program was entirely de 
centralized. 

Mr. Bow. Was your department consulted in regard to plans or 
planning? 

Mr. Kina. No, sir. 
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SINKING OF FOUNDATIONS OF BUILDINGS IN MEXICO CITY 


. CLevencerR. I was interested a moment ago when you were 
king about the article which you read into the record. These mag- 
nes have given great public ity to the sinking of foundations of 

» buile lings built in the ¢ ity of Mexico. 

. Kina. Yes. 
ul . CLevencer. I wonder if any American-designed buildings have 

fected ones any fault of foundation construction. 

Kine. I do not know myself of any buildings in the Valley of 

o that are not subject to some settlement. The building that 

lease, engineeringwise, developed probably the most unique 

n to the quicksand nature of that entire valley. In creating 

yindations they built a series of coffers over the entire area of 

isement, and they shift the water from one section of the base- 
to the other according to micro measurements that are read 
ilically. Even so, the buildings are gradually sinking down. 
Mr. Crevencer. It is quicksand and not a geological shift that 
es that ¢ 
Kine. It is quicksand and displacement of existing construc- 
by new coustruction. Every time a new building goes up the 
ding next door is bound to be affected. 


EXTENT OF EXPENDITURES FROM FOREIGN CREDITS 


. CLevencer. When you appeared before us last year, how muc h 
orization did you have ret naining for credits and how much for 
) 
fr. King. $1,550,000, balance in the old authorization. 
Mr. Cievencer. That is authorization ? 
\ir. Kina. The authorization for the use of foreion credits. There 
balance in the dollar authorization of some $14,361,000 at the 
» we were last here. 
Mr. Crevencer. The Congress allowed $6,500,000 with the stipula- 
nm that the expenditures be exclusively under the provisions of said 


Mr. Kina. Yes. 

Mr. CLevencer. I note on page 356 you place the entire $6,500,000 
inder credit utilization and do not debit the cash. Why is that? 

Mr. Wiieer. The reason for that is that after we were here last 
year the new authorizing bill which psi’ $90 million additional 


for foreign building purposes, and which is also restricted totally to 
foreign eredits, was passed on June 19, whereas our appropriation 
bill was signed on July 10, and therefore, in order to conserve the 
dollar authorization, since we then had a sufficient credit authoriza- 
tion to apply the whole amount allowed by the Congress, it was re- 
flected against the credit authorization and the dollar authorization 
as left intact. 

Mr. Crevencer. That is exactly what we are concerned about. 

Mr. Wiieer. In the act last year, in our estimate, we requested the 
ommittee—— 

Mr. CLEVENGER. We are interested in not spending so many dollars 
and taking more from the credits. 

Mr. Kine. That is precisely what was done. 
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Mr. Wirzer. You see, the appropriation act of this year provided 
for $6,500,000 and stipulated we could only use that appropriation fo, 
credits, so we have used no dollars this year against the current year 
appropriation. We have in effect reestablished a dollar authoriza. 
tion, but we would have to come before the committee to get appropria 
tions against that. 


SAVINGS FROM RETURN OF PROPERTIES TO CHINESE NATIONALIST 
GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Kine. I would like to report to this commitee one transaction 
that the FBO completed this year, which has returned to the Treasury 
as an asset of the American taxpayers some $2,600,000, It came about 
in a very unusual way. We had, following the fall of the mainland 
of Nationalist China, not yet transferred to the Treasury the dolla 
offset to propert ies turned over to the United States by the Nationalist 
Government, and in due course when they presented the bill I found 
myself extremely loath to certify over to the payment of the National 
Government debts on $2,600,000 of property which the Communists 
in fact occupied. So we conceived the idea of suggesting that the 
Nationalist Government, who had a closer interest for the use of 
the property, take the titles to the property back. They agreed to do 
so, and we recovered for this appropriation, and it is reflected in this 
estimate, 52,600,000. 

Mr. Cievencer. I hope it is a real savings. 

Mr. Krna. It is. 


DOLLAR EXPENDITURES IN SUPPORT OF FOREIGN CREDIT PROJECTS 


Mr. Cievencer. In page 377 of the revised justifications you state 
the success of these efforts may be illustrated by reporting total ex- 
penditures in this category of only $947,465 since the fiscal year 1948. 
In this budget you are asking for $625,000 for 1 year. 

Mr. Kine. That may be explained in this way: First, the areas of 
credit availability are narrowing, but more important, the main- 
tenance of our entire physical plant abroad has been swung in under 
the building fund in order that the committee may see in package 
form the total cost of operating these buildings, and the related 
normal salaries and expense items are thus covered into this budget. 
They necessarily must cover all areas of the earth irrespective of the 
currency credit availability, so it is not an increase in dollars ap- 
propriation for new buildings per se; it is the simple movement of 
those maintenance repair items from the S. and E. account to the 
buildings fund so that the committee may each year see the total 
package operation. 


ESTIMATED COST OF LONG RANGE CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS 


Mr. Cievencer. Have you made a projection of the remaining pro}- 
ects for housing missions over the world? Ultimately how much 
will it cost ? : 

Mr. King. Yes. That projection was made in connection with the 
amendment submitted to the House Foreign Affairs Committee, the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, and the C ongress last year, and 
totaled for all foreseeable needs under the five basic policy determina 
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ns of the Department, $90 million, all expressed in foreign credits at 
it time, over a period of 5 to 10 years, not less than 5 and not more 
10. That does not envisage anything like total ownership of all 
ice needed overseas. It is simply the basic categories of office build- 
for security reasons, embassy residences for representation needs, 
iff housing for those areas of the earth where there is no practical 
native to building. 
Mr . CL EveNGER. That is only a partial answer to my question. Ar- 
at the ultimate cost will depend upon how far you go in extend- 
the ‘se facilities, or elaborating them. 
Has anyone made a projection as to how much we may ultimately 
nto this program ¢ 
Mr. King. It is my best judgment that the additional amendment 
‘over it. 
Mr. CLevencer. Provided this committee or some other committee 
in exercise some control over the ambitious planning of who comes 
ifter it. 
Mr. Kine. They do on two points, first, the analysis of the amend 
t; second, on the individual project submission each year. We 
y not proceed at any time and do not proceed at any time, except 
ifter hearings of this character annually. It is my best judgment that 
the $90 million authorized in the enabling legislation in 1952 will meet 
he objectives expressed, not only by the Department, but by this com- 
tee through the years. If new responsibilities develop : and devolve 
the United States abroad, of course the picture may change up or 
n. 
Mr. CLevencer. Off the record. 
Discussion off the record. ) 
Ir. CLevencer. Thank you, gentlemen. 


Monpay, Marcu 23, 1953. 


EMERGENCIES IN THE DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR 
SERVICE 


WITNESS 
EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


ropriati co sti te $9, 900, 000 $1, 100, 000 $1, 100, 000 
gated balance, estimated savings —18, 833 


Obligations incurred 9, 881, 167 1, 100, 000 1, 100, 000 


Obligations by activities 
foreseen emergencies: 
1952 $9, 881, 167 
1953 1, 100, 000 
1954 _- * 1, 100, 000 
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Obligations by objects 
Unvouchered.: 
1952 
1953 


1954 


jnalysis of expenditure 


Mr. CLevencer. We will now take up the item for Emergencies 
the Diplomatic and Consular Service, appearing at page 16 of the 
committee print and page 388 of the justifications, which we y 
include in the record at this point. 

(The document is as follows:) 


rHE DipLoMATIC AND CONSULAR SERVICE 


requireme nits, fiscal year 195 


1954 


1. Regular annual requirements $1, 000, 000 $900, 000 
2. Relief and repatriation 100, 000 100, 000 


Total 1, 100, 000 1, 000, 000 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1954 j ‘ 1, 00) 


Mr. Crievencer. The revised request is for $1 million, as a 
$1.1 million in the last year. 

Mr. Wiveer. Yes, Mr. Chairman. May we follow the usual pra 
tice of my putting a general statement in the record and then develop 
ing in executive session any detail you wish ? 

Mr, CLEVENGER. Yes. 

Mr. Wizeer. Mr. Chairman, section 107 of title XX XI of the 
United States Code provides as follows: 


gainst 


Settlement of expenses of intercourse with foreign nations. 

Whenever any sum of money has been or shall be issued, from the Treasury, 
for the purposes of intercourse or treaty with foreign nations, in pursuance of 
any law, the President is authorized to cause the same to be duly settled annually 
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with the proper accounting officers of the Treasury, by causing the same to be 
unted for, specifically, if the expenditures may, in his judgment, be made 
ic; and by making or causing the Secretary of State to make a certificate 

f the amount of such expenditure as he may think it advisable not to specify ; 

ind every such certificate shall be deemed a sufficient voucher for the sum 
ein expressed to have been expended. 


} 


[his appropriation is necessary to meet emergency requirements in 
connection with foreign affairs for which the granting of specific 
\ppropriations is not feasible, due to the urgency of requirements 

some instances and the confidential character of the purposes for 
which funds are needed in others. It is essential to the furtherance 
and protection of the interests of the United States in foreign coun- 
tries that there should be a fund from which extraordinary expendi- 
tures can be made without regard to the ordinary limitations upon the 
disbursement of Government funds and without the necessity of pub- 
licly reporting the nature of the expenditure, although the expendi- 
tures from this appropriation are made with due care and are vouch- 
ered and recorded in the same manner as expenditures from other 
Government appropriations. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. CLevencer. If there are no questions, thank you, gentlemen. 


Monpay, Marcu 23, 1953. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
WITNESSES 


JOHN D. HICKERSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR UNITED NA- 
TIONS AFFAIRS 

GEORGE M. INGRAM, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL AD- 
MINISTRATION AND CONFERENCES 

HAROLD KISSICK, CHIEF, DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCES 

EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


({ppropriation or estimate -- $30, 297, 861 $30, 484, 749 $30, 249, 390 


nbursements from other accounts 3, 800 


Total available for obligation 30,301,661 | 30,484, 749 30, 249, 390 
bligated balance, estimated savings 56, 736 — 56, 996 


Obligations incurred . 30, 244, 925 30, 427, 753 30, 249, 390 
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Obligations by activities 


1952 


and Cultural Or 
on 
159 
55, 000 
t itiona 412 
| er nal Telecomm catior nic 000 
World Meteorological itior 855 


56, 993 
wions 


American Inter mn itute for 
hildhood 
American Indian Institut 
American Institute of Agrict 
American Institute 
Amer 
American Sa 


tion of Amer 


Protection 


the 


Itural Sciences 
ind History 
n 


of Geogranhy 
an Railway I SO 


nita 


lati 


1 
Cae airtel 
Caribbean Com 
International Bure 

tion 

5. Internat 

Pre 


6. Int 


iu of the 


I 1 1 Measures 
8. Internatior in Scientif nions and 

Unions 
Internat 
Internat 
i Internat 
12. Northwe 


9 


10 


1ission 


Subtotal 


, 600 
O00 


, 600 


, 925 


Obligations by objects 


subsidies 


1 Grants, 
1954, $30,249 


al 
390 


1 contributions 


. . 
Analysis of expenditures 


$1, 898, 360 


30, 244, 925 


1952, $30,244,925: 


| 
32, 143, 285 | 


3, SOO 


602, 206 


stimate 


$40, S60 
856, 000 
; 612 
866, 667 
673, 750 
538, 991 
142, 000 


253 


55, 092 


258, 476 


117, 600 
430, 000 
547, 600 


21,400 


19453 estimate 


31, 029, 959 


286 
602, 206 


1953, $: 


| 
| 


> 
> 


0,4 


1954 


27, 


esti 


$471 
0, 249 


30, 


> 
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CLEVENGER. The committee will come to order. We will take 
he item for contributions to international organizations, which 
irs at page 18 of the committee print and page 390 of the justifi- 

[he revised estimate is $30,044,787: 

We will insert in the record at this point pages 390, 391, and 392 of 
justifications. 
The documents follow:) 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS, STATE 
Summary of requireme nts, fiscal year 1954 


$30, 484, 749 
International Wheat Council 4°) 
t l 526 


229, 006 


Requiremet 


] nited Nation 5. 440, 860 
2 nited Nations Edueational, Scientific, 

and Cultural Organization 855, 609 845, 900 

International Civil Aviation Organiza- 

tior , 648, 612 57. SRO 
4. World Health ¢ nization § 667 993. 400 
5. Food and Agri u y io , 673, 75 554, 000 
6. Internation or Organization § j 
7. Internation lecommunicstion Union 
8. World Meteorolog ganization 


nited Nations and specialized agencies 
[ 
{ 


Subtotal 
Inter-American organizations 
1. American International Institute for the 
Protection of Childhood 
2. Inter-American Indian Institute 
Inter-American Institute of Agricultural 
sclences 
4. Pan-American Institute of Geography 
and History 
Pan-American Railway Congress Asso- 
clation 
Pan-American Sanitary Organization 
Organization of American States 


Subtotal 


Other international organizations 

Bureau of the Interparliamentary Union 

for the Promotion of International 

Arbitration 15, 000 
Cape Spartel and Tangier Light 9 2H 
Caribbean Commission 32, 818 
International Bureau of the Permanent 

Court of Arbitration 
International Bureau for the Protection 

of Industrial Property 
International Bureau for the Publication 

of Customs Tariifs__. 
International Bureau of Weights and 

Mesures 8, 576 
Internati nal CouncilofScientifie Unions 

ind Ass ci ted Unions , 468 
International Hydrographic Bureau 147 
Internati ns! Wheeling Comm ission 420 
Northwest Atle ntic Fisheries Commission 3, 308 


South Pacific Commission 55, 092 


Subtotal 240, 107 
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Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1954— Continued 


Requirements 


| Difference, 
— — increase 


sain (+-) or de- 
ijusted | 1954 | crease (—) 


By projects or functions 


1). Other international activities 
1. Gorgas Memoris! Laboratory $117, 600 $143, 000 +-$25, 400 
2. Payment to the Government of Panama 430, 000 430, 000 


Subtotal 547, 600 573, 000 +-25, 400 


Total requirements . 30, 255, 743 , 30, 044, 787 210, 956 


f 


Potal estimate of appropriation, 1954 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. CLevencer. Do you have a general statement, Mr. Hickerson? 

Mr. Hicxerson. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement which I will 
put in the record. 

(The document is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE PRINCIPAL WITNESS, THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR UNITED 
NATIONS AFFAIRS, ON CONTRIBUTIONS TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS, Mis 
SIONS TO INTERNATIOAL ORGANIZATIONS, INTERNATIONAL CONTINGENCIES, AMER 
ICAN SECTIONS, INTERNATIONAL COM MISSIONS, BEFORE House APPROPRIATI: Ns 
COMMITTEE IN JUSTIFICATION OF 1954 BupGet 


Mr. Chairman, I appear before you today in support of four appropriations 
(1) Contributions to international organizations; (2) missions to international 
organizations; (3) international contingencies; and (4) American sections, 
international commissions. I would like to briefly describe the nature of the 
appropriations and to summarize the status of our contributions appropriation 
in particular. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


The “Contributions” appropriation is, as you know, the appropriation from 
which the United States Government pays its annual assessed share of the 
continuing expenses of a number of international organizations of which it is a 
member. These international organizations are all ones in which the United 
States participates by virtue of a treaty, convention, or special act of Congress 
The amount requested for the coming fiscal year, $30,044,787, is $210,956 less 
than total estimated obligations for the current fiscal year. This amount of 
$30,044,787 will provide for United States contributions to 27 organizations, 
and United States support for 2 activities not concerned with international 
organizations, which are budgeted here as a matter of appropriation convenience 

Of the 27 international agencies, 15 are components of 2 major systems of 
international organization, i. e., the United Nations system and the Inter- 
American system. United States contributions to the United Nations and 7 
of its specialized agencies account for $25,627,972, or approximately 85 percent, 
of the appropriation requested. The Organization of American States and the 
6 specialized organizations associated with it account for $3,595,361, or 12 
percent. The 12 small organizations associated with neither major system, 
which are of limited regional interest, as in the case of the Caribbean and South 
Pacific Commissions, or highly technical, as in the case of the International 
Bureau of Weights and Measures, account for less than 1 percent of the 
appropriation total. 

While the net decrease of $210,956 is the product of a number of decreases 
in individual items which more than offset increases in others, by far the 
greatest single factor in this reduction of our appropriation request is the 
reduction of our percentage of contribution to the United Nations. This reduc- 
tion, from 36.90 percent to 35.12 percent of total assessments against all member 
states, is the latest of a series of reductions set in motion by the late Senator 
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yandenberg while serving as the spokesman of the United States in the United 
Nations Administrative and Budgetary Committee at the first session of the 
ceneral Assembly. At the time, it had been proposed that the United States 

ild be assessed 49.89 percent of total assessments. 

rhe proposal before the Assembly called for assessments to be made on the 

sis of relative “capacity to pay” as measured by national income with certain 

ustments for low per capita income and for continuing economic dislocation 
esulting from the war. The United States delegation did not take issue with 
the concept of “capacity to pay” as a general foundation stone for the assess- 
ment scale. However, it contended that there should be a “ceiling” on the 
int which one government should be asked to pay, Just as there should be a 
r,”’ or minimum-percentage contribution, for the smaller nations. Senator 
Vandenberg, argued that, while the United States might be expected to accept 
special obligations with respect to the operational budgets of international 
rograms where it had a special responsibility, considerations of the sovereign 
equality of all members dictated that it not be asked to pay a preponderant 
share of the general administrative budget. 

rhe immediate effect of Senator Vandenberg’s argument was a revision down- 

ward of the initial United States assessment from the proposed 49.89 percent to 
9.89 percent, and to lay the groundwork for an ultimate reduction to 33% 
percent. 
- At the third session of the General Assembly, in 1948, we were able to secure 
adoption of the ceiling principle which Senator Vandenberg had advocated, to 
gether with recognition that in normal times no one member state should con- 
tribute more than one-third of the ordinary expenses of the United Nations. Rep 
resentatives of the United States then proceeded to gain recognition of the same 
principle by the general conferences of the WHO and UNESCO, the two special- 
ized agencies with assessment scales fashioned after that of the United Nations, 
and where we were also assessed more than one-third. 

Under the formula adopted by the United Nations, the reduction of the United 
States contribution was to be achieved as more members were admitted and as 

ther members demonstrated an increased capacity to pay. Because of the Soviet 

the admission of new members has not been a factor in the reduction of the 
United States contribution. In the case of WHO and UNESCO, however, the 
admission of new members did speed the reduction of the United States percent 
age, and we reached our one-third goal last year. 

\t the same time, it should be noted that the granting of reductions to the 
United States in the WHO was made difficult for the other members by the action 
of the Soviet Union and its satellites in renouncing their ties to the organization 
and by similar action on the part of China. The WHO has continued to hope that 
hese states will resume active participation. As states still regarded as mem 
bers, they are included in the assessment scale and contributions are assessed 
against them annually. Inasmuch as the Soviet states as a group, and China, 
were to be major contributors, the withholding of active participation and finan 
cial support on their part made other members reluctant to progressively reduce 
the contribution percentage of the major contributor. 

The interest of Congress in the reduction of the United States percentage of 
contribution to the United Nations has been strongly expressed in provisions of 
ur appropriation legislation these last 2 years. A year ago Congress stipulated 


it 


fi 


} 
Ll 


No representative of the United States Government in any international or 
ganization hereafter shall make any commitment requiring the appropriation of 


ids for a contribution by the United States in excess of 3314 per centum of the 
budget of any international organization for which the appropriation for the 
United States contribution is contained in this Act: Provided, That in exceptional 
circumstances necessitating a contribution by the United States in excess of 3314 
per centum of the budget, a commitment requiring a United States appropriation 
of a larger proportion may be made after consultation by United States repre 

tatives in the organization or other appropriate officials of the Department of 
State with the Committees on Appropriations of the Senate and House of Repre 
sentatives: Provided, however, That this section shall not apply to the United 
States representatives to the Inter-American organizations. 

“No representative of the United States Government to any international or 
ganization of which the United States is not now a member shall, unless speci 
fically authorized in an appropriation Act or other law, make any commitment 
requiring the appropriation of funds for a contribution by the United States in 
excess of 334% per centum of the budget of such international organization.” 
Last year, a provision was enacted to the effect that: 
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“No representative of the United States Government in any international 
sanization after fiscal year 1953 shall make any commitment requiring the appr 
priation of funds for a contribution by the United States in excess of 33! 
centum of the budget of any international organization for which the appropr 
tion for the United States contribution is contained in this Act: Provided 
ever, That this section shall not apply to the United States representatives { 
inter-American organizations. 

“No representative of the United States Government to any internatio; 
organization of which the United States is not now a member shall, unless specifi- 
cally authorized in an appropriation Act or other law, make any commitment 
requiring the appropriation of funds for a contribution by the United States 
in excess of 3344 per centum of the budget of such international organization, 

I am happy to report that, while the contribution to the United Nations to | 
paid out of this appropriation in support of its calendar year 1953 budget is at 
35.12 percent of total assessments, the contribution for the following year wil 
be at 338% percent and the goal of the United States will have been achieved 

When the Seventh Session of the General Assembly, now resumed, first con 
vened in October of last year, the United States percentage stood at 36.90 per 
cent. The Assembly had before it the report of its Contributions Committee, a 
cominittee of experts. The report recommended that the United States per- 
centage be reduced one-half the remaining distance to 33144 percent. It also 
recommended minor reductions for 25 other countries, and increases for 9 more 
Among the latter were the 3 Soviet States, whose share the Committee proposed 
to increase by 2.85 percentage points to 14.34 percent. Taken together with last 
year’s increase for the Soviet States, this represents an increase of more than 
75 percent in 2 years. The Committe also indicated that the Soviet States must 
expect a further increase next year. 

The report was bitterly attacked by the Soviet bloc, which sought to completely 
reverse the trend of recent years and to reestablish the lower assessment levels 
which previously prevailed for the Soviet States. Most United Nations member 
states, however, supported the Contributions Committee. Most members agreed 
that the Soviet States, which in the early years had been allowed special dis- 
pensation as being among the war-devastated states, were now definitely under- 
assessed and should have their assessments progressively increased. 

For its part the United States, under the leadership of Senator Wiley as United 
States representative on the Administrative and Budgetary Committee, ma 
strong attempt to secure an immediate reduction to 3344 percent. Most of th 
member countries, however, while agreeing that the one-third principle must 
implemented, were not willing to overturn the proposal of the Contributions 
Committee that this reduction be made in two annual steps in order to avoid 
too sudden a dislocation in the contribution scale as a whole. These countries 
gave their support’to a compromise proposal, advanced by the Canadian delega 
tion, that the scale recommended by the Contributions Committee be approved 
and that the Assembly at the same time clearly state in advance that the one 
third ceiling will be fully implemental next year. It was this Canadian proposal 
which was adopted by the General Assembly, and which assures that the United 
States percentage will be at one-third next year. 

With respect to the dollar effect of this present reduction from 36.90 percent 
to 35.12 percent, the United Nations assessment budget for the calendar year 
1958 is $44,200,000 as compared with $42,940,000 for the calendar year 1952 
If the United States percentage had not been reduced, the United States would 
be subject to an assessment of $16,309,800 at 36.90 percent. Since, at 35.12 per- 
cent, we will be paying only $15,167,040 after a working capital fund credit is 
taken into account, the difference of $1,142,760 may properly be considered a 
saving in this present appropriation requirement, resulting from the decrease 
to 35.12 percent. This is offset only in very minor part by the effects of increases 
in our percentages of contribution to the regular budget of ICAO from 24.94 pet 
cent to 27 percent, and to that of the [ITU from 8.10 percent to 8.80 percent, which 
are calculated at $67,000. 

With the assurance of this reduction of the United States percentage of con 
tribution to the United Nations to 3344 percent for next year, the result to which 
the restrictions contained in our appropriation language of the past 2 years are 
most clearly directed is achieved. The only two percentages of contribution 
covered by this appropriation which will remain in excess of 3314 percent are 
those with respect to the Caribbean Commission and the joint support program 
of ICAQ, 
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the case of the ICAO joint support program, which is supported by only 
members of ICAO as wish to make contributions, the estimated United 

s percentage of contribution of 45 percent for the fiscal year 1954 is based 
ted States air traffic use of the routes over which air-navigation facilities 
provided, and not on a fixed scale of contributions. Further, the funds 
weived from participating members are turned over to the country operating 

e facilities for expenditure according to approved plans and subject to ICAO 

It is believed that the considerations which made reasonable a United 
es contribution of not more than 3344 percent to the regular budget of the 
ed Nations are not applicable to this program. 
the case of the Caribbean Commission, where the United States contribution 

38.40 percent, there are only three other menrbers, namely, the United 
gdom, France, and the Netherlands. Membership in this small regional organ- 
on is necessarily limited to nations with possessions in the area. One-third 
e total assessed against members is apportioned in equal shares, another 
hird is apportioned according to population in the area, and the final one- 

is distributed on the basis of the national income of the member govern- 
s. It is believed that the same considerations which would make unequitable 
itribution of only one-third to the Inter-American organizations, which are 
nal organizations of limited membership, apply also to the Caribbean 
mission. 

Before concluding my remarks on the “Contributions” appropriation, I would 
to report on the program of investigations of the United States nationals on 
international secretariats, and those considered for employment by them, 

which is now under way. At the present time we have made good progress on 

hese investigations under the authorization provided by Executive Order 10422. 

iediately subsequent to the issuance of Executive Order 10422 on January 9, 

the Department undertook to establish appropriate arrangements not only 

the United Nations, but also with some 46 other multilateral organizations 

nd bilateral commissions in which the United States participates, in order that 
the procedures of the Executive order might be placed into full operation. 

At this time, the forms required for the conduct of investigations have been 
pleted by and received on some 2,500 persons, including practically all of 
United States citizens employed by the United Nations in New York. The 


is on United States citizens employed by the United Nations specialized 
gencies are now being received by the United States Government in increasing 
unbers, and we anticipate full coverage of employees in all the other interna- 


organizations within the next few weeks. 
lhe Executive order is intended to assure that United States citizens employed 
nternational organization secretariats are generally given the same sort of 
vestigations by the same United States Federal agencies, i. e., the United States 
Service Commission and the Federal Bureau of Investigation, as has been 
ease for various categories of United States Federal employees. While it is 
» that the Federal loyalty-security program is now under review, and revision 
s planned, it is also anticipated that such consequential revisions will be made 

Executive Order 10422 as may be necessary. 


MISSIONS TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


The second appropriation is the appropriation for United States “missions to 
ernational organizations.” The major portion of this appropriation is for the 
ration of the United States mission to the United Nations under Ambassador 
dge. In addition to this mission, we also maintain a resident staff in Geneva, 
enter of international organization activities in the European area, and repre 
ntation at the headquarters of certain international organizations such as 
ICAO in Montreal, UNESCO in Paris, and FAO in Rome. The last-named activ 
sa new item in this appropriation. 
Iam certain you all recognize the importance of protecting the interests of this 
untry in the United Nations and-other important international organizations 
through the maintenance of on-the-spot, continuing resident delegations. Past 


experience has proved this method to be the most practical and satisfactory means 


representation. 
INTERNATIONAL CONTINGENCIES 


lhe third appropriation is the appropriation “International contingencies,” 
was first established in 1945 for the purpose of financing United States par- 
ipation in international conferences and related activities, whose requirements 
annot be predicted in advance. The appropriation is the central source of 


It 





financing for United States participation in these international conferences, ani 
the official delegations include representatives from the various departments 
and agencies of the executive branch, from the Congress, and from private 
organizations. 

The appropriation requested does not provide for any large-scale multilatera 
negotiations which might develop in the settlement of the important issues re 
lating to Korea, Austria, and Germany, nor does it provide for a fourth roun 
of tariff negotiations (GATT) in the event of the renewal of the Trade Agre 
ments Act 

The amount of the requested appropriation is small in relation to its impor 
tance in the conduct of United States foreign relations. Changing conditions 
particularly during the past decade, have made the international conference a 
principal medium for the settlement of international issues. United States par 
ticipation in these international conferences is a most important means of carry- 
ing out its policy in all phases of its foreign relations. We must be in a position, 
financially, to use this instrument of negotiation. 


AMERICAN SECTICNS, INTERNATIONAL COMMISSIONS 


The appropriation “American sections, international commissions” is used { 
finance the expenses of five bilateral commissions. 

The International Boundary Commission was established by treaty in 190s 1 
mark and map the United States-Canadian poundary line. ‘The Internationa) 
Joint Commission, which was established in 1909, deals with questions of the 
utilization of water resources and other problems of mutual concern to Canada 
and the United States. The International Fisheries Commission deals with thi 
conservation and regulation of the United States-Canadian halibut fishery of 
North Pacific Ocean and the Bering Sea. The International Pacific Salmon 
Fisheries Commission, another United States-Canadian undertaking, regulates 
and conserves the sockeye-salmon fishery of the Fraser River system. The 
Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission, of which the United States and 
Costa Rica are members, was established to study the tuna and tuna-bait fishes 
of the eastern Pacific Ocean in order to develop appropriate conservation recom 
mendations. As you come to consider these individual commissions, Mr. Chai 
man, we shall be glad to furnish information as to their programs and achie 
ments. Should you desire to examine the situation in technical detail, we ca 
eall in officials from the interested agencies of the executive branch or officials 
of the United States sections of these commissions who can furnish you detailed 
information. 

REDUCTION IN APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Hickerson. I will just call attention to 1 or 2 high spots, 
Save you some time. 

I am happy to report, sir, that this appropriation is less than the 
one last vear. It is about $211,000 less. 

Now, these contributions, as you gentlemen know, are contractua 
obligations. We owe this money. We joined these organizations 
after congressional action approving it. We agreed to pay the dues 
that might be assessed, and we owe the money. ‘This item is one where 
there is absolutely no olive. 

I grinned at Mr. Rooney and you just now, Mr. Chairman, because 
you un le rstand sone thine of the background of this reduction. Yo 
gentlemen on this committee have in the last 3 or 4 years borne dow: 
on us awfully hard, and we in turn have borne down awfully hard to 
get reductions in the United States share, and it is beginning to pay 
off. We have a firm commitment, which we got last year, that begii 
ning with this next year our contribution to the U. N., which is ove 
whelmingly the biggest one, will be at a ceiling of 3314 percent. 

Mr. Wireer. That will be reflected in the 1955 request. 

Mr. Rickerson. That is right. We got a reduction from 36.9 pe: 
cent to 35.12 percent, which is halfway down to 3314. We got a con 
mitment that this autumn when they vote the budget at the regula 
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ssion it will be at 3314 percent. That will complete the process of 
nging us down to the ceiling of one-third in the U. N. We are 
ily down in the specialized agencies. 
he job or mission which you ge entlemen have placed on us will have 
substantially accomplished when that action is taken. 
r. CLEVENGER. I might say for myself—I am not speaking for any 
member of the committee—that we will try to keep up the pres- 
re where it will do the most good. 
Mr. Hicxerson. Thank you, sir. 


PERCENTAGE OF REDUCTION 


Mr. Roonry. I am trying to figure out what the percentage of this 
reatly claimed reduction is. I think it is about two-thirds of 1 per 
nt: 1s 1t not? 

\ir. Hicxrerson. No, sir. From 36.9 to 35.1. 

Mr. Rooney. It is $211,000 out of a $30 million appropriation ? 

Mr. Hickerson. It comes to $273,000, though. 

Mr. Roonry. I thought you said $211,000, At the outset you made 
statement ¢ 

Hickrerson. Yes, sit 

Mr. Roonry. You claimed a great reduction; it was a great thing. 
t of the $30 million you save $211,000? 
Mr. Hicxerson. That is right. 
Mr. Roonry. Do I understand you correctly ? 
Mr. Hicxrerson. That is correct, on all contributions to interna- 
al organizations. On the U. N. itself the saving was more than 


[r. Rooney. That is two-thirds of 1 percent. 

Mr. Hickerson. That is right. 

\ir. Roonry. I just wanted to make sure I understood you. 

Vr. Hickerson. We went down from 36.9 to 35.12 at the U. N. 
f. That is more than 1 percent. 

Mr. Ingram and I will be glad to try to answer any questions which 
ommittee may have. 


LANGUAGE CIIANGES 
\ir. CLevencer. With reference to language, there are two deletions 
we LS. 
- Witrer. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 
Cievencer. Have you any explanation on those, 
ssary 4 
fr. Hickerson. Do you want to come in on the language changes, 
Ingram ? 


or 


REDUCTION IN CONTRIBUTION TO THE U.N. 


\ir. Incram. Mr. Chairman, as Mr. Hickerson has said, we will 
ve achieved next year our reduction in the U. N. itself to 3314 
reent. This is the last reduction in the U. N. and specialized 
ncies, Where we have been above 3314 percent, required to bring 
r contribution down to that figure. 


\GENCIES TO WHICH UNITED STATES IS PAYING MORE THAN ONE-THIRD 


There are two agencies also covered in this appropriation, which are 
not within the inter-American group, where we are paying more than 
percent, 


“74 
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INTERNATIONAL ClymL AVIATION ORGANIZATION 


The first one is the joint support program of the Intern: ition: lC 
Aviation Organization, This is an exception to the generality that 
these contributions here represent cbligations which we have unde 

taken when we joined the organization. 

In the case of the International Civil Aviation Organization, t] 
have a regular budget to which this concept of an oblig: ation ap} 
but they also have a special] progr: am called the joint support program, 
whe rein those Tee cgi that fly the North Atlantic air you 
assist governments which cannot supply needed air-navigation faci] 
ties that these flieht countries require. The contribution is a voh 
tary contribution. 

No commitment is made by the United States until we have 
appropriation or, if it is made before, it is always made contingent 
upon an appropriation. 

Our percent of support for this program is based on our use of 
the North Atlantic air route. These projects are in Greenland and 
fceland. Our contribution to the projects is set out on page 400 of 
the justifications. 

There is a loran station on the Faroe Islands. It is estimated « 
contribution to that will be $34,000 out of this appro priation. 

In Greenland we have mathceclentt al and communication servi 
and air-navigation aids estimated at $346,000; and a loran statior 
Frederiksdal, estimated at $25,000. 

In Iceland there is a loran station at Vik estimated at $21,000: anda 
meteorological and communication services, air-traflic-control and air 
navigation-aids item estimated at $239,000. 


e 


The total for these projects is estimated at $665,000. Our e 
tribution will be at about 45 percent for 1954. It has been going down 
from an estimate of 52 percent for 1952. 

The reason is that the civilian United States air use of this route is 
diminishing. This is a case, sir, where we feel that considerations 

apply here which are equally as valid as those which led the ¢ ‘ongres 3s 
to recognize in the case of the inter-American organizations that the 


should be some except ion to the 3344 perce nt pr ine iple. 


(CARIBBEAN COMMISSION 


The second case is that of the Caribbean Commission. This is rela 
tively a very small organization. There are only four members. In 
addition to ourselves there are France, the Netherlands, and the 
United Kingdom. 

The scale of contributions here is based as follows: One-third ap 
portioned in equal shares; one-third based on the population in the 
area: and one-third based on the national income of the member 
governments. That produces an end result in which the United 
States assessment is 38.4 percent, the United Kingdom is 34.3 percent, 
I'rance is 16,0 percent and the Netherlands is 11.3 percent. 

We feel that if we attempted to renegotiate the scale it would be a 
very difficult thing to do because we have come out, we feel, rather well 
on this. Since the time this scale was established, our population has 
increased in the area relative to that of other governments, and also 
our national income has increased relative to that of other govern- 
ments. 
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ile 33% percent for the United States is a very reasonable and 
cure in the United Nations, where we have 59 other members to 
d the cost over, it seems to us that this 38.4 percent is a reasonable 
vhere we have this limited number of members, and where the cost 
vided on a formula which seems to be reasonable and: advan- 


us to us. 


CloNTRIBUTIONS BY UNrrep States TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Cievencer. Will you supply for the record our percentage of 
iyment in each organization, as requested in this budget, and the 
iount for the present fiscal year ? 

Mr. Incram. I will, si 
[he information is as follows:) 


1 States contributions to international organizations included under ‘‘Contribu- 


to international organizations” ap propriation, fiscal year 1954 (based upon 


t official contributions scales appl licable to the re gular budaet of each orqani- 


hon) 


Percentage 
of total 


assessments 


nite fl Ni ations 
nited Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
International Civil Aviation Organization 
World Health Organization 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
International Labor Orgavization 
International Telecommunication Organization 
World Meteorological Organization 


1 Na nd specialized agencies 
[ 
| 


Subtotal_-- 


rican organizations 

nerican International Institute for the Prote 
American Indian Institute 
American Institute of Agricultura it 
American Institute of Geography hee 
American Railway Congress Lostalintio’ 
American Sanitary Organization 
American Union 


} 
| Scien 


Subtotal 


Other International Organization 

1. Bureau of the Interparliamentary lt 
national Arbitration , > 5», 000 

2. Cape Spartel and Tang 
Caribbean Commission 

4. International Bureau of the Permanent.Court of Arbitration 
International Bureau for the Protection of Industrial Property 
Internationa Bureau tor the Publication of Customs Tariff 
International Bureau of Weights and Measures 
Internation ul ouncil of Scientific Unions and Associated Unions 
International Hydrographic Bureau 
International Whaling Commission 
Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Commission 
South Pacific Commission 


Subtota 


Total 


is the percentage of assessment to tl ul wudget ldition, the United States 


tl ippropriation to certain n ultila terally financed projects under the ICAO joint 
estimated that the United States will provide $665,000 or approximately 45 percent 
ntributed for joint-support projects in iceland, Greenland, and the Faroe Islands. 

Chis figure represents the United States conti bution percentage of total assesst 
tofthe union. In addition, the cost of meetin re budgeted separately and are as 
nembers as participate in each meeting. It is estimated that the United States share 

ts will average about 12 percent 

Che percentage is an estimats rhis item covers the United States share of the exp 

itional Council of Scientifie Unions and & associated ions, all of which assess met 
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ScaLe or ASSESSMENTS OF OruHEeR CoUNTRIES 


Mr. Cievencer. Just for the information of the committee and nor 
for the record, will you give us the scale of assessments for all othe; 
countries for each of these organizations? 

Mr. Incram. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLevencer. And furnish for the committee, but not for the 
record, a short statement setting forth the accomplishment of each 
agency since you last reported here. 

“Mr. Incram. I cert: 1inly will be happy to do so. 

Mr. Cievencer. Any questions, Mr. Bow? 


CARIBBEAN COMMISSION 


Mr. Bow. As to the Caribbean Commission, is that based upon 
population, too ? 

Mr. Incram. One-third of it is based on population. 

Mr. Bow. Figuring the contribution on population, is Puerto Rico 
still considered in the determination of our contribution ? 

Mr. Incram. I will have to check on that, sir, if I may. 

Mr. Bow. I suggest that since they have a commonwealth status 
it seems to me perhaps they should not be included. 

Mr. Incram. I certainly shall check. 

Mr. Bow. They have a very large population, which might ma- 
terially affect our contribution to that. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cievencer. Do you have anything else you want to contribute? 

Mr. Incram. I should be glad to answer any questions, sir. 


Mr. Cievencer. If there are no further questions, thank you, gen- 
tlemen. 





Fripay, Marcu 20, 1953. 
Misstons To INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


WITNESSES 


HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVE 
TO THE U. N. 

JOHN D. HICKERSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR UNITED NATIONS 
AFFAIRS 

RICHARD S. WINSLOW, SECRETARY GENERAL OF THE UNITED 
STATES MISSION TO THE UNITED NATIONS, NEW YORK 

HAROLD KISSICK, CHIEF, DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCES 

GEORGE M. INGRAM, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION AND CONFERENCES 

LOUIS BOHMERICK, CHIEF, DIVISION OF ADMINISTRATION, 
UNITED STATES MISSION TO THE UNITED NATIONS, NEW YORK 

EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 
mo om | 


ropriation or estimate $1,400,000 | $1,321,112 | — $1, 410, 000 
bursements from other accounts 14, 355 


Total available for obligation 1, 400, 000 | 1, 335, 467 1, 410, 000 
ligated balance, estimated savings 14, 584 


Obligations incurred 1, 385, 416 1, 335, 467 1, 410, 000 


Obligations by activities 


Description | 1952 actual 1953 estimate | 1954 estims 


Direct Obligations 


| 
ry 

—— — -~ ——--- ae ee 
Bi 


United States Mission to the United Nations $999, 173 : $1, 012, 
United States Mission to International Organizations, 

resident in Geneva | 190, 345 . 412 160, 
Office of United States Counselor on United Nations Edu- | 
cational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization, A flairs 34, 950 | 38, ! 42, 

. United States Representative to International Civil Avia- 

tion Organization - - -- | 88, 000 
American Group of the Inte rparli¢ ament: ary Union 13, 500 | 3,5 15, 
National Commission of the Pan American Railway Con- 

gress Association. ‘ | 500 3, 500 
Inited States Repres sentative to the Inter-American Ju- | 

ridical Committee , 075 » 20, 500 
Inited States Represents ative to the Council of the Or- 

ganization of American States __- , 873 39, 900 000 
Jnited States Commissioners—International Commission 

for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries. _- | q 2, 000 
Office of Resident United States Representative for Food | | 

and Agriculture Organization A ffairs_-. , 000 


Total direct obligations. -- Seale oe , 385, 416 , 321, 11: , 410, 000 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 


United States Representative to the Council of the Organi- 
zation of American States. - i ‘ : 14, 355 


Obligations incurred. -. ‘ ‘ o , 385, 416 1, 335, 467 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 





1952 actual | 1953 estimate 


Summary of Pers¢ 


Total nu 
time 


erage 






npber of-permanent positi | 
equivalent of all other positions | 
number of a]] employees 















Average salaries and grades 
Genera] schedule grades | 
\ verage salary 












$4, 937 $5, 153 $ 
\verage grade | GS-7.2 GS-7.3 
Crafts, protective and custodial grade | 





rage salary 
A ver 





$2, 824 | $2, 878 9 
a ie | CPC-34 CPC-3.4 Cl 
Foreign Service officers 










\verage salary $14, 300 $14, 300 
Average grade FSO-1.0 FSO-1.0 
Foreign Service reserve officers } 
Average salary $10, 756 $11, 193 $ 


Average grade 
Foreign Service staff 

Avera 

Average grade 





FSR-2.5 






FSR-2.3 | 





» salary 






$4, 367 | $4, 346 | $4 
FSS-10.7 | FSS-10.9 ; 





Personal service obligations | 
Permanent positions $1, 052, 989 $1, 039, 862 $1 
Part-time and temporary position 24, 599 10, 400 
Regular pay in exeess of 52-week base | 4,107 | 4,048 | 
Payment above basic rates | 71, 276 75, 793 
| 
Total personal service obligations l, 1, 130, 103 1 













Direct Obligatio } 
01 Personal services 1, 
02 Travel 





1, 115, 748 
28, 620 
















; | ‘ 
03 Transportation of things 7, 249 RS 
; : j 
04 Communication services | 71, 850 
05 Rents and utility services 
} 
1 










06 Printing and reproduction 3, 469 
67 Other contractual services 38, 329 | 
08 Supplies and materials | 11, 072 
09 Fquipment | 16, 337 
15 Tavxe nd as ent O78 






ations Payable Out of Reimt 


Ac 


ursements From Other 





ounts 







Persona 


Serv ice 









gations incurred 








385 


4l¢ , 335, 1, 


inalysis of expenditures 


1954 estin 





1952 actual 





1953 estimate 








$612, 428 
1, 385, 416 





$1 


1, 416 













‘ | 1, 997, 854 1, 530, 326 


14, 355 
18, 933 


194, 859 165, 471 





, 784, 062 














218, 389 


565, 673 










1 


162, 609 


187, 900 


c 941 (W 
159, 004 


Mr. Crievencer. The committee will come to order. We 
up the item for missions to international organizations. 

The appropriation request was $1,410,000, and the revised request 
is $1.381.000. 


We will include in the record, pages 440 and 441 of the justifications. 


will take 
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1e documents are as follows:) 


MISSIONS TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS, STATE 


Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1954 


ition, 1953 regular act (base for 1954 
rence between 1953 and 1954: 


Requirements Difference, 
Increase 
or de 
1954 crease 


By projects or functions 


United States mission to the United Nation $957, 5 $991, 000 
ited States mission to international organi- 
zations, resident in Geneva 58, 412 55, 000 
Office of the United States Counselor on United 
Nations F duecational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization Affairs 
United States Representative to International 
Civil Aviation Organization 
Arerican Group of the Interparliamentary 
Union 
National Commission of the Pan American 
Railway Congress 
United States representative to the Inter 
American Juridical Committee 
United States representative to the Council of 
the Organization of American States 39, 900 
9, United States Commissioners, International 
Commission for the Northwest Atlantic 
Fisheries 1, 000 2. +-1, 000 
Office of resident United States representative 
for Food and Agriculture Organization affairs _|- 22, +-22, 000 


Total , 321, 112 , 381, +59, 888 


Total estimate of appropriation 1954 
Unirep Srates Mission ro rHE UNtrep NATIONS 


We have with us the United States representative to the United 
Nations the former Senator from the State of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Lodge, you may do as you like about putting in any biogr: aphical mate- 
ial. ] think eve rybody in both Houses and throughout the country 

lows you. You may make any statement you would like. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Loper. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am very 
grateful for the opportunity to appear before you here today. I 
have been in this job since the 26th of January. I have been giving 

intensive study since that time. Before that, in 1950, I was one 
of the congressional delegates. Therefore, I speak with that amount 
of experience. 

Everything that I can learn leads me to believe that this has been 
an exceptionally efficiently run oflice. My predecessor was Senator 
\ustin of Vermont, who was a rock-ribbed economy-minded Repub- 
lican, and this mission has been commended by both Democratic and 
Republican Members of Congress in past years for the efficient way in 
which it was run. I am doing everything I can to make it do an 
increasingly effective job of conducting the foreign policy of the 
United States, and to build it into an increasingly effective instru- 
ment for developing peace. I am optimistic as to the future of the 
United Nations and as to the results which can be accomplished 
through this office. 
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That is just the vrief statement I would lke to make. If there 
any questions I would be glad to try to answer them. 

Mr. Coupertr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


are 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR UNITED STATES MISSION TO UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. Cievencer. There is an item of increase here of $33,500. DP, 
you want to speak to that / 

Mr. Bonmerick. You are speaking about the $33,000 increase 

Mr. CLEvENGER. $33,500. 

Mr. Boumerick. The composition of that? 

Mr. Crevencer. Yes; the justification of it. 

Mr. Boumenick. The justification of that is primarily this: At the 
beginning of this calendar year, after a severe congressional cut, we 
dis smissed li 2 employees | in July and August. We found that we could 
not do without those in the 5 or 6 months that we have passed through, 
in next year’s budget we are merely asking for the restoration to 
that same number of positions, with funds to pay for those for the 
next year. That accounts for the substantial part of. the increase. 
There are a few other increases in travel for Foreign Service officers 
who will be assigned to us, and a little bit more for housekeeping, but 
the amount is not substantial. 

Mr. Loner. Was it not necessary last year to come back for 
supplemental ! 

Mr. Bonmertck. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Loner. That was my understanding. I asked about that. 

Mr. CLevencer. You might include just a little detail. 

Mr. Wireer. Mr. Chairman, the supplemental is presently being 
considered by the Bureau of the Budget. It has not been approved 
by the Bureau as yet. It, of course, has not reached the Hill for 
consideration. 

Mr. Cievencer. That is what I thought. 

Mr. Loner. I should like to add one thing, Mr. Chairman. It is my 
intention not to fill vacancies except in the case of absolutely dire 
emergencies. I am operating under that policy. I am on the look- 
out for every means I can possibly find to make economies. 

Mr. Cievencer. Your New England and Massachusetts upbringing 
accounts for that, as we are glad to heat 

Mr. Lover. That is what I am going to try to do. 

Mr. Cievencer. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Covupert. Is this $1,381,000 the total American contribution 
to the U. N. and all its agencies ? 

Mr. Hickerson. No, sir. That is the upkeep of the missions of the 
United States to the United Nations and these other agencies listed 
on page 440 of the justifications. I think the next item you will take 
up is the Geneva item. 

Mr. Couperr. The $991,000 has been solely for maintenance ? 

Mr. Hicxerson. The cost of running Ambassador Lodge’s office. 

Mr. Covuprert. Is that the New York office cost ? 

Mr. Loner. That is right. 
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NUMBER OF POSITIONS 


_Couperr. How many positions are involved in that? 
Lover. One hundred fifty-five. That is the office at 2 Park 
ue, which employees 1d5 people, and which is the pl ice in whic h 
American activities are conducted having to do with the United 


ouperT. Are you in charge of all of these 10 agencies ¢ 

_Hicxerson. No, si 

CoupErRT. Are you con cerned only with one 

Loner. Only with No. 1. We have ine - a miniature State 

tment up there, you might say. We have to have. We have 
ilists on Europe, Latin America, the Far East, and so forth; and 
ave advisers; and we have a research library. There are certain 
; you have to have, because we are dealing with 60 nations every 


COMPARISON OF STAFF WITH THAT OF OTHER NATIONS 


\ir. Couprrr. How does the staff of the United States compare in 

ze with that of the other U. N. leading powers, such as Russia, 

itain, and France? 

Mr. Lover. I could not tell you. The Russians have a large house 

Park Avenue and another house out on Long Island; but what the 
total staff is 1do not know. Do you know, Mr. Winslow ? 

Mr. Winstow. It varies, because they depend heavily upon pulling 
people up from their Embassy in Washington, depending upon the 

mand and the number of U. N. organizations or agencies they are 
represented in. 

Mr. Couperr. What is the size of the British staff or the French 

{ iff 2 

Mr. Winstow. It varies. In terms of the officer staff, on the last 

formation we knew—these are not easy figures to get—there are 30 
to 35 as a figure for officer staff, minus what they pull up from the 
Embassy, which is a railroad commuting problem. 

Mr. Couprerr. You mean that as an equivalent of the 155 we have 

he French staff would be 35 ¢ 

Mr. Wrnstow. No, sir: because we have this particular problem of 
United States representation, because the U. N. 1s headquartered here, 

nd we are the host country. We, therefore, have a base of operations 
inder Ambassador Lodge. 

Mr. Loner. That is not what Congressman Coudert is trying to get 
at. He wants to know how many officers there are. 

Mr. Winstow. In what we call the officer field there are approxi- 
mately 25 we would call the professional substantive officers. 

Mr. Couperr. Who are the other 130 people? 

Mr. Winstow. These are chiefly in what we call the Secretariat 
staff. There is the communications staff, for instance, which is a 
24-hour-shift operation, bringing in by telegraphic and coded means 
all the information from the Department or ‘the field posts in Moscow 
or London, and relaying it to us. That is a 24-hour operation which is 
critical for our purposes, so that we will be able to have the Ambas- 
sador and his staff on the front line with the latest information. We 
cannot pass all of this by courier or mail because it is so highly 
classified. 
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We have a communications staff of approximately 28 people, count. 
ing the cryptographers, reproducers, and the messengers who are par, 
of this process of keeping the intelligence information in the hands 
of 20 to 25 officers. 

Mr. Lover. Congressman Coudert’s question is to compare the office 
staff in our American office with the officer staff in the French office 
You say we have about 25. Give the figure for the French and British 

Mr. Winstow. ‘They vary, depending on Embassy support. 

Mr. Loner. We have 25 officers and about 125 or 130 people who ar 
cryptographic and secretarial. 

Mr. Winstow. There is the reporting branch. 

Mr. Lover. Reporting and stenographers. 

Mr. Winstow. There is transport and accommodations arrang 
ments. This mission serves nearly 500 officers who come up either fo 
temporary delegations, like those to the Economic and Social Coune 
or the Trusteeship Council, or the special advisers to the Security 
Council and the General Assembly. 

Mr. Couperr. Do the British and French not have the same? 

Mr. Loner. No. On an officer basis ours compares with their staff 
about the same. In the nonofficer group we are bigger because, being 
the host country, we have to run certain services that none of the other 
countries have to run. 

Mr. Couvertr. Such as? 

Mr. Loner. Such as if a diplomat infringes some of the laws, for 
instance. We have to take an interest in it and try to take it up with 
the local authorities and generally be useful to prevent the thing from 
bringing trouble to all concerned. That is one thing we have to do. 

Of course, as he said, when I go over there in the morning and I 
am going to meet people from all of these different countries of the 
world, I want to have seen whatever is known before I go over there, 
as to what has happened throughout the world and what has been 
reported. 

Mr. Coupert. Would it be practically possible to have for the record 
comparative figures of the total staffs, officers and otherwise, of Great 
Britain and France? 

Mr. Loner. I do not think so. 

Mr. Winstow. No, sir. 

Mr. Lopcr. You would have to guess. I do not think they would 
give it to us. 

Mr. Coupert. Is there not somewhere a record of the total number 
of individuals cleared with diplomatic passports into the United 
States, for French and British U. N. service? 

Mr. Wrnstow. It would be a mixture of those citizens of those 
countries cleared diplomatically for work in Washington and/or in 
New York. This is a mixed total. 
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PERSONNEL IN BUREAU OF UNITED NATIONS AFFAIRS 


Mr. Couperr. So far as our own U. N. staff is concerned it seems 
to me that either this morning or yesterday Mr. Hickerson testified 
about an organization in Ws ashington to backstop the U. N. There 
was a substantial ae in Washington which we may fairly con- 

ras part of the U. N. organization 1 staff; is that not so? 

"ite. Hicxerson. That is correct. We have 205 people in the Bu- 
reau of United Nations Affairs. I told you the name ‘vas a misnomer. 

Mr. Coupert. Yes. 

Mr. HicxersoNn. The largest part is the Unitgd Nations itself. 

Mr. Coupert. How large i is that? 

Mr. Hickerson. 205 people all told. 

Mr. Couperr. How many of them are properly ascribable to United 
Nations Affairs? 

Mr. Hickxerson. All except 61 spend part of their time on the 
United Nations Affairs. 

Mr. Couprerr. All except 61? 

Mr. Hicxerson. Sixty-one deal with international conferences 
generally. 

Mr. Couprerr. That means some 140 may be fairly added to the 155 
which constitute Ambassador Lodge’s New York staff ? 

Mr. Hicxerson. They have the backstopping for the specialized 
wencies for which Ambassador Lodge has no responsibility, and the 
inter-American organizations. 

Mr. Couprrrt. In addition to that we have U. N. personnel attri- 
buted to UNESCO and some of the other subsidiary organizations. 

Mr. Hicxerson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coupertr. Are they under your jurisdiction ? 

Mr. Lover. No, sir; the UNESCO relations staff officers are not 
under my jurisdiction at all. They are under Assistant Secretary of 
State McCardle’s jurisdiction. 

Mr. Couprerr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ORGANIZATION CHART-OF UNITED STATES MISSION TO U.N. 


Mr. Coupert. ‘Mr. Chairman; may we have this organization chart 
inserted in the 1 record ? 
Mr. Cievencer. Yes. 





(‘The chart is as follows:) 
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COMPARATIVE BUDGETS AND FINANCIAL SUMMARY 


Mr. Couprrt. What have been the financial requirements of main- 
taining Our mission prior to 1953? I note in 1953 the base figure is 
$957,500. In 1954 it is upped to $991,000. What was it in 1952, 1951, 
and 19504 

Mr. Lover. They had 190 people. 

Mr. Winstow. There [indicating] is a table from the beginning, 
sil 

Mr. Couprrt. Let us take the last 3 or 4 years. 

Mr. Boumerick. That is the history since inception of the mission 
n New York in 1946. 

Mr. Couperr. Off the record. 

(Diseussion off the record.) 

Mr. Loner. It went down from 190 people to 155 people. 

Mr. Coupert. In 1951 there was appropriated $1,269,500; in 1952 
there was appropriated $991,169; and in 1953 $957,500. That is what 
I wanted, thank you. 

The document is as follows:) 


Comparative budget and fiscal summary 


wae | 
United Approved Appropri- F ; Total 
Fiscal year States U. N.| by Budget | ated by Con- — — Savings | number 
request Bureau gress ! es personnel 


$1, 660, 000 $ 


1, 660, 000 $1, 660,000 | $1, 220, 475 $439, 52: 160 
1, 628, 435 1, 628, 435 , 165, 43S, 25 175 
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Beginning with 1951, the budget of the United States Mission to the U. N. has been presented to the 
dget Bureau and the Congress along with the budgets of eight or more other missions all consolidated 
a single appropriation e sntitle d ‘‘Missions to International Organizations.’” The Congress appropriates 
ngle sum thus requiring an administrative allocation among the missions. The United States Mission 
he United Nations has not received out of the appropriation its proportionate share because some of the 
ther missions are too small to bear their proper share of the congressional reductions. Figures in this col- 
n for 1951 and thereafter re egreee nt that part of congressional appropriation administratively allotted to 
nited States Mission to U. 
Regular session of the Gen neral Assembly met in Paris, France, permitting reductions in United States 
Mission expenses in New York of approximately $50,000. 
Net savings after allotment of $135,000-to finance the Office of the United States Representative to the 
Economic Commission for Europe 
‘ Beginning July 1, 1951, by direction of the Budget Bureau, the cost at 2 Park Avenue of rent, guard ser- 
and electricity approximating $157,684 annually was paid directly from the appropriation of the General 
Services Administration and not reimbursed by the United States Mission. 
Indicates actual personnel as of Jan. 19, 1953. Present figure reflects reduction in force from 155 
* Request for increase to $1,012,000 now before Bureau of the Budget. 
’ Request. 


Mr. Couprerr. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Crevencer. I might just say that this committee, in its wis- 
dom or lack of it, was largely instrumental in getting that done. I 
do not think we hurt it any. We might take another look at it, if we 
think you can stand it. 

Mr. Lover. I wish you would take a look at it. I wish you would 
come to New York and let me show you this thing. I am learning 
myself. I have only been there since January 26. 

‘I can assure you gentlemen that I am on the lookout for any slight- 
est sign of waste or duplication of effort, and if I find any I will look 
into it. 





Mr. Cievencer. We have your evidence on that, when you tup 
something back to the Treasury. ; . 

Mr. Lover. Nothing would make me happier than to turn something 
back to the Treasury. F 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Ambassador, we appreciate the extension of 
courtesy you have given by asking us to come up and visit. I hope 
that some time during the year I will be able to avail myself of that 
opportunity. I think we really should go, so that we will know 9 
little more about what we are talking about when we appropriate for 
this. 

[ want to say at the same time I am very pleased with the vigor. 
ous way in which you opened up the operation of your administra. 
tion in the United Nations. 

Mr. Loner. Thank you. 

Mr. Preston. I think it met with general approval throughout 
America, as to the forceful way you have tackled the 1 responsibility 
you have undertaken. 

Mr. Lopes. Thank you very much. That is the finest award I could 
have for my work, to have you say that. 

Mr. Covperr. At what point in this budget do we find the American 
contribution to the maintenance of the United Nations? 

Mr. Hicxerson. Under the heading of “Contributions to Interna 
tional Organizations,” Mr. Coudert. 

Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Sikes has a question. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Ambassador, I feel that we are very fortunate in 
having you in that very responsible position. 

Mr. Loner. Thank you. 

Mr. Sixes. Your broad background of knowledge, I think, enables 
you to make a valuable contribution to this country’s foreign policies. 
I certainly admire the forthright manner in which you have ex- 
pressed yourself since you have been in your present work. 

Mr. Loner. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Sr«es. If I might go just one step further, Mr. Chairman, | 
think he probably is the best choice we could have there, in view of 
the catastrophic happenings of last November. 

Mr. Loper. Thank you very much for what you said about my 
work, 

Mr. Crevencer. I think, so far as the U. N. itself is concerned, that 
completes the hearing. 

Mr. Loner. Thank you very much, gentlemen. I do hope you will 
come up and pay us a visit. 

Mr. Cievencer. We will proceed with the item for “Missions to 
international organizations.” 

Mr. Kisstcx. There are 9 additional items in this same appropria- 
tion, other than the 1 Ambassador Lodge spoke of on the United 
States mission to the United Nations. 


Unirep Srates Misston To INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS RESIDENT 
IN GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 


The first of these is the United States mission to international or 
ganizations resident in Geneva, Switzerland. As you gentlemen know, 
the European headquarters of the United Nations is in Geneva. It is 
also the headquarters of four specialized agencies—the World Health 
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Organization, the International Labor Organization, the World 
Meteorological Organization, and the International Telecommunica- 
‘ions Union. 

PERSONNEL 


We have a small staff in Geneva to maintain continuing liaison with 
these organizations. There are 19 people in this particular mission, 
that has 3 parts. In the office of the representative there are 6 people. 
[hat includes the head of the office; the labor attaché; 1 economic 

er who is liaison primarily with the ECE and GATT; and 3 
erical employees. 

fhe second part of the staff is the Office of the Conference Attaché, 

th 2 officers and 3 clerical staff. They have the entire European 
nd Mediterranean area. The Conference Attaché services the 

uerous conferences in the area, and helps make advance arrange 
ts. We have these 3 girls comprising the clerical staff. It saves 

s from sending clerical staffs over from here when conferences meet 

t Geneva. Also, in many cases, having the officers there avoids the 

ecessity of sending over officer staff. 

From a strictly monetary standpoint this little group of 5 people 

is proved to be very useful. 

lhe remaining part of that office, 8 people, we call the joint ad- 

istrative support staff. That is as a result of trying to make a 
loser knit organization in Geneva with the consulate. The con- 
sulate general maintains relations with the Swiss authorities on the 

nsular side. We have worked out an arrangement with the con- 
sulate staff whereby all administrative services of both the consulate 
ud this group for international relations are serviced by the same 
group. That is the code work, transportation, supplies, arrangements 
for hotels, arrangements for all delegations that come in, and that 
sort of housekeeping work. Our share of that takes care of these 

eight people. 

You will notice this year there is a small decrease for the Geneva 
fice. We have cancelled two positions there over what we have 
had, and that, in turn, has been a progressive reduction from past 
years as we consolidated these activities. 

The decrease would have been larger except that in a small unit 
like that we have to figure the statutory home leave on an individual 
asis, and there happened to be a larger amount of home leave coming 
up next year, which offsets somewhat the saving of the two positions 
that were cancelled. 

If there is nothing further on that one, the next one is—— 

Mr. Bow. Are we going to pass that over, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. CLevencer. Do you want to ask some questions on this item ? 

Mr. Coupverr. Yes. 

Mr. Cievencer. All right. 

Mr. Couprertr. You have been testifying solely about the Geneva 
resident staff up to this point ? 

Mr. Kissicx. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Coupertr. The total number requested for that is how many? 

Mr. Kisstcx. Nineteen composed of those three parts; with six of 
them with the representative. 

Mr. Covupert. Would you mind very briefly sketching the functions 
of those three organizations which you have mentioned ? 
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Mr. Kissicx. Yes, sir. The representative resident in Geneva js 
charged with liaison responsibility with all of the organizations head. 
quartered in Geneva; the United Nations European office and the 


specialized agencies I mentioned. 
FUNCTIONS OF SPECIALIZED ORGANIZATIONS STAFFS 


Mr. Covupert. Tell us about the four specialized organizations you 
mentioned. What are their functions? What does the representative 
have to do in connection with them ? 

Mr. Kissicx. The headquarters of these four organizations are jp 
Geneva. We have this representative who is assisted by his staff, who 
is continually in contact with the Secretariat, checking on what plans 
they have, what their programs are, checking with them on their 
budget operations, seeing how they operate, conveying to them all 
instructions from Washington on our views as to how their policies 
and programs should be carried out, and in turn passing back to this 
Government what he can find as to their plans and operations. 

Mr. Coupert. Have we a member of this organization ? 

Mr. Kisstcx. Yes. 

Mr. Coupert. Why in the world do we need a liaison staff? Is not 
this representative of ours a representative of the United States on 
those individual organizations? 

Mr. Hicxerson. He is not there all the time, sir. They have 
periodic meetings of councils of these organizations, and the rest of 
the year they carry on their work through the Secretariat. 

Mr. Coupverr. Is he our representative at the meeting of these 
organizations when they meet ? 

Mr. Hicxerson. Not ordinarily. 

Mr. Couprrtr. You mean we have a separate individual ? 

Mr. Hicxerson. Ordinarily we send out a specialized delegate. 

Mr. Incram. Excuse me, sir. Could I add something? 

Mr. Coupert. Yes. 

Mr. Incram. These specialized agencies are of great interest, every 
one of them, to a particular part of the United States Government 
structure. 

In the case of the World Health Organization the Public Health 
Service under the Surgeon General is that part of the United States 
Government which has the principal interest in that program as such, 
in the technical aspects of the program. Therefore, when we send a 
delegation to an annual conference on the World Health Organization 
it is usually headed by the Surgeon General himself. 

Mr. Coupert. Are those conferences always at Geneva? 

Mr. Incram. We try to keep them at Geneva, because it is less 
expensive. One of our policies is to try to keep these meetings at the 
headquarters where it costs less. On such an occasion our liaison rep 
resentative in Geneva would serve on the delegation. He would take 
certain committee assignments, but he would not be a man qualified to 
do what the Surgeon General of the United States could do. 

Mr. Couprerr. You mean he would be ex officio, so to speak? 

Mr. Ineram. That is right. He might serve on the administrative 
and budgetary committee to handle the institutional problems or poli- 
cies that came up. In terms of expressing the United States attitude 
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» the health policy involved, that would have to be done by the 
surgeon General and his technical people. 

Mr. Coupert. What does that individual or staff do between meet- 
ngs of these organizations? You say they operate as liaison with the 
secretariat. Have we no representative on the Secretariat? We pay 
, substantial share of the cost of it, presumably, do we not ? 

Mr. Ineram. There will be Americans on the Secretariat, but they 
will not be under instruction from the United States Government. 
hey are not our representatives. They are responsible to the Director 
General. In this case of the World Health Organization, the Director 
General is a Canadian, Dr, Brock Chisholm. He is responsible for 
lirecting their work, whether they are Americans, Frenchmen, Eng- 

shmen, or whatnot. 

We make a distinction as between those Americans on the Secre- 
tariat who are in the international civil service, responsible to some- 
one else as the head of the Organization, and those people like this 
liaison representative who are responsible to the United States Gov- 
ernment and looking out exclusively for the United States Govern- 
ment interest. 

Mr. Coupert. Do the other powers have a separate staff of liaison 
agents sitting in Geneva to keep contact with the Secretariat 4 

Mr. Incram. The principal ones do, sir. The principal ones, which 
have a large stake in the program of the agency, do. To a certain 
extent some of them combine with their consulate functions in Geneva. 

In other words, the diplomatic representatives, consulate repre- 
sentatives, for the purpose of dealing with the Geneva authorities, 
will be a part of the same organization that deals with the interna- 
tional organizations. 

In other cases diplomatic representatives at Bern, accredited to 
the Swiss Government, will serve in a dual capacity. 

Mr. Couperr. Do we not have an Embassy or consular representa- 
tive in Switzerland? Could he not perhaps render the same func- 
tion for us that the opposite numbers render for other countries? 

Mr. Incram. There is, in addition to this, not: budgeted here, the 
consulate staff of the United States Government in Geneva. These 
two groups share the same building, the same offices, the same service 
facilities; so we have gotten administrative economy out of that sit- 
uation. But we have felt up to date that we wanted to separate 
their functional responsibilities as between representing the United 
States Government with Geneva authorities and representing the 
United States Government before these international organizations. 


CONFERENCES OF SPECIALIZED ORGANIZATIONS IN GENEVA 


Mr. Couperr. Now, over the past 12 months for how many months, 
weeks, and days have there been actually in Geneva in session inter- 
national conferences of these four specialized organizations at which 
American delegations have been present ¢ 

Mr. Incram. Could you answer that, Mr. Kissick? 

Mr. Kisstcx. I can answer that not quite that way, but I think I 
understand your question. There have been 96 conferences at Geneva 
during the past 12 months at which there was United States repre- 
sentation. 

Mr. Covupert. Representation. That is by special delegation ? 
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Mr. Kiusstckx. That is right. 

Mr. Couperr. Sent for the purpose from the United States’ 

Mr. Kissicx. No, not all of those have been from the United States 
A good share of them have been from this small group here in Geneva, 
it avoids sending people from here. 

Mr. Couperr. You mean on occasion these 19 supply the delega- 
tion themselves for some of these organizations? 

Mr. Kissicx. That is right. For instance, on the smaller commit- 
tee meetings they not only supply them from Geneva, but if neces 
sary you may get representation from Paris. That is particularly 
true of the Economic Commission for Europe meetings which are con- 
tinuing in a smaller way. 


FUNCTIONS AND STAFFS OF SPECIALIZED ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Couprerr. What are the functions of these four organizations 
to which we supply delegations and for which we maintain a perma- 
nent staff in effect of 19 at Geneva¢ ‘That is the four you mentioned. 
Could you briefly sketch what they do? 

Mr. Hickerson. Do you want to do that, Mr. Ingram ¢ 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Ingram. The World Health Organization is that agency of 
the United Nations which deals exclusively with programs of health. 
It has basically two types of programs. 

One is a program which is directed toward questions such as stand- 
ardizing the pharmacopoeia practices of the various governments; 
that is, standard labeling for drugs, so that if someone picks up a 
drug in a French store it is the same drug that he will pick up under 
a similar label in a British store. 

There is also the epidemiological service which is a service which 
we might call a werldwide intercommunications system to alert one 
part of the world against an outbreak of disease in another part. 

There are these general services which go on continuously of that 
nature, which they render. They have been constantly meeting with 
health experts, trying to achieve agreement between the experts of 
the various countries on standardized practices, where that is relevant 

Mr. Couprerr. What is the size of the permanent secretariat of that 
organization ¢ 

Mr. Incram. The permanent secretariat has 325, approximately. 

Mr. Covprerr. What proportion of the expense of that does the 
United States contribute ¢ 

Mr. Incram. We are at one-third; 63 people out of those 325 are 
United States nationals. 

Mr. Covperr. That is not a responsive answer. 

Mr. Ineram. No. LIamsorry. That is just gratuitous. 

Mr. Cievencer. Unless you want to consider it as being grist in this 
mill. 

As to those 96 meetings, there are some 250 of those international] 
organizations; so there is apt to be a meeting every other day. 

Mr. Bow. More often than that. 

Mr. Cievencer. I do not know the latest count. I know I actually 
counted 250 at one time, and that has given me concern. That is the 
number that are empowered to meet, and I imagine when they do meet, 
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even if they are not governmental, you have to furnish that same guid- 
ance. I think you might well go into that to see if they cannot be 
consolidated or cut down so that we do not have so many. 

Mr. Couperr. What is the next one? 

Mr. Incram. Might I] add the second part of the program ¢ 

Mr. Couprrr. Yes. 

Mr. Ingram. They do have a substantial field program of health 
demonstrations. An illustration of that is the field demonstration 
program in malaria control which the World Health Organization 
is carrying on, such as in Iraq, the Philippines, end certain other 
countries. 

Mr. Couvert. Is that field staff in addition to the three-hundred-odd 
you referred to? 

' Mr. Incram. This will cover the field personnel as well. 

Mr. Couperr. That is the total overall personnel of that agency on 
a permanent basis? 

Mr. Inecram. No, sir. This 325 is the professional staff as distin- 
guished from service personnel, This is the senior professional type 
of demonstration people. 

Mr. Couperr. What are the three-hundred-odd you just referred to? 

Mr. Incram. These are some locally recruited people. 

Mr. Couprrt. How many of those are there? 

Mr. Incram. There are 536 locally recruited people. They are 
service people. The most of them are recruited in Geneva or in the 
Geneva area. 

Mr. Couprrr. Do you send outside for the field representatives ? 

Mr. Incram. Most of those would not be field representatives ; 
they would be clerks, secretaries at the headquarters or at some of 
their field offices, also locally recruited. 

Mr. Couperr. What is the total overall employment of your WHO 
organization? What is the total permanent employment of the 
World Health Organization ¢ 

Mr. Incram. There would be 861 paid from the fund to which we 
make our contribution. 

Mr. Coupert. How much is there in this budget for the United 
States contribution to WHO? 

Mr. Incram. The United States contribution that is in this budget 
is $2,993,400. 

Mr. Coupert. Is that for WHO alone ? 

Mr. [xeram. That is for WHO alone; that is right. 

Mr. Wizeer. That is under a separate appropriation, “Contribu- 
tions to international organizations,” rather than the one we are now 
talking about. 

Mr. Covuperr. It is under the State Department appropriation. 

Mr. Incram. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Couprerr. Let us go to the next one of the four specialized 
agencies that we are discussing. 


INTERNATION AL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Incram. The International Labor Organization is one of the 
older organizations of the United Nations system; because, as you 
know, it was created before the United Nations itself. 

Mr. Covpert. Let us have the story on that. 
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Mr. Incram. Just as WHO is the agency of the United Nations jy 
ihe health field, this is the agency of the United Nations in the labo, 
field. It is what we call a tripartite organization, because in every 
country’s delegation to these meetings where they map out progranis 
and activities there are representatives of government and labor j) 
that country, and of management in that country. 

They have a broad interest in manpower and productivity studies, 
They had last December a meeting of experts in Geneva which studied 
methods of increasing productivity in the manufacturing industries, 
with special reference to human, organizational, and technical factors. 
They also had a Latin American conference in Lima, Peru, in Decem- 
ber which was to draw up a plan for action in the Latin America) 
inanpower field. They exchanged notes about what can be done about 
the Latin American manpower-supply distribution in relation to the 
country’s productivity and questions of that sort. 

They also had a committee which has been a joint committee with 
the United Nations on forced labor. This was established in 1951 for 
investigations in connection with forced labor for political and eco. 
nomic purposes. It held a second session last June and another one in 
October to study depositions by nongovernmental organizations, and 
the United States presented to this committee what we consider was 
a very comprehensive documented study of the laws, regulations, and 
decisions on the existence of forced labor in the Soviet Union. That is 
another thing I would like toadd. I think we have a very good politi- 
cal forum there for our case against the Soviets. 

Mr. Couprrt. Is there any permanent secretariat for this? 

Mr. Incram. There is a permanent secretariat for this organizatio. 


Mr. Couprrr. What is the total permanent employment of this 
agency ¢ 

Mr. Incram. The figure I have is 589, which is the total staff. I do 
not have the local group shown separately. I will get that and supply 
it for the record. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


The ILO has 255 locally recruited employees, within the total of 589. 


Mr. Coupertr. Besides holding conferences, what does this agency 
do? Is there any field work? 

Mr. Incram. There is field work. They have field offices in certain 
parts of the world, and their principal effort there is to help those 
countries, particularly—almost exclusively—the underdeveloped 
countries, to organize their own manpower resources—in other words, 
how to get the most out of the manpower they have available. They 
show them how to set up labor instruction courses in various skills, 
trades, and so forth. 

Mr. Couvert. Do they instruct the citizens of underdeveloped areas 
how to organize their labor ? 

Mr. InGram. No, sir. Any activity of any of these organizations 
which is conducted in a country is at the request and consent of that 
country, and what they do is a technical advisory job. 

Mr. Couprerr. What is the total cost of the American contribution 
to that agency ? 

Mr. Ineram. Our contribution to that is $1,421,299. 

Mr. Couprrt. That is also one-third of the total cost ? 

Mr. Incram. No, That is 25 percent. 
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Mr. Couperr. I take it from what you just said that the organiza- 
‘ion of this is somewhat different from WHO in that this app: arently 
has permanent representatives of the various member powers rather 

ad hoe representatives, as you indicated for WHO. 

Mr. Incram. I am sorry. I misled you on that. They also have 
(heir annual meetings, annual conferences, as well as their committees 
it which these three groups from each country are represented— 
Government, management, and labor. 

Mr. Couprerr. And representatives are appointed from time to time 
«lely for attending individual annual meetings ? 

Mr. Ingram. They are. Our man in Geneva will also have a func- 
tion to perform in respect to this agency. He maintains a continuing 

ontact between the organization and the Labor Department in this 
ountry as well as the State Department and keeps them advised as to 

at plans are being generated in the organization, so that when our 
special technical represent: itives go from the United States to these 
meetings, we would be as well adv ised as possible of the issues they are 
cong to meet. 

| can speak from personal experience. I have not se srved on an 
ILO delegation, but I have served on delegations to the World Health 
Organization and UNESCO meetings to handle administrative and 
financial matters. There is the greatest contrast between the sort of 
performance put on by the U nited States re presentatives and by the 
other major powers who know how to organize and handle this prob- 
lem, and the sort of performance put on by representatives of some of 
the smaller countries who come complete ‘ly unbriefed, unprepared, 
unaware of what the issues are going to be, and what the principal 
problems are going to be. 

I think if these organizations are important to us, if we continue 
to participate in them, we ought to do it in such a way that we can 
exercise the maximum strength in seeing that the United States 
vets what it wants out of these organizations. 

Mr. Coupert. You said this was a tripartite organization and each 
country was represented by a representative of government, manage- 
ment, and labor. 

Mr. Incram. At these annual conferences. 

Mr. Couprrt. How has this country selected its labor representa- 
tive? Is it a single individual, or is it a delegation representing the 
CIO, the A. F. of L., and independents ? 

Mr. Inoram. It will be a de ‘legation. Mr.° Kissick handles the 
delegation side, and I think he can answer that better than I can. 

Mr, Kissick. The delegations to the ILO under the convention are 
determined in size; that is, the maximum which any country is al- 
lowed is determined by the number of items on the agenda for each 
given meeting, and for each item on the agenda labor and management 
are entitled to one adviser. I give that as the background, because it 
does not reach that maximum: in other words, they do not have dele- 
gations of that size. But in composing the delegation, that is done, of 
course, through the Secretary of Labor. He makes a recommendation 
to the Secretary of State after consulting with the appropriate labor 
organizations and management people in this country, and it is an 
agreed delegation that is presented to the Secretary of State. 
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Mr. Covuprrr. As a practical matter, who is sent to represent the 
United States in these delegations; is it a CIO, A. F. of L., or inde- 
pendent selection ? 

Mr. Kissick. It is probably all of them who are represented. 

Mr. Coupert. At the same time? 

Mr. Kissicx. Yes. You see, normally the delegation to the annual 
meeting would include anywhere from 3 to as many as 8 representa- 
tives from both labor and management. So it does give a degree of 
selection to cover the items on the agenda. 

Mr. Couperr. How large are these delegations that go to Geneva 
for these meetings ? 

Mr. Kissickx. The annual meeting would normally run around 25 
people, including the staff. 

Mr. Couprrr. Would that apply to all of the four agencies, or are 
you speaking of the ILO? 

Mr. Kissicx. Generally speaking. That has been true in the past. 
Sometimes they run as high as 35 or 40, but in recent years we havo 
been able to work out a better system and to get an agteamont on the 
coverage of the agenda items, and it has come down to 25 now. 

Mr. Couperr. Is the entire expense of travel, subsistence, and so 
forth of those delegations paid out of the funds you just referred to, 
including the American contribution to the fund for maintenance of 
the organization, or is there a separate fund to pay the travel and 
subsistence expense / 

Mr. Kissicx. It is an appropriation under the State Department. 
It is the international contingencies appropriation, which will be 
before you. 

Mr. Covuperr. In other words, the expense of sending these American 
delegations to the conferences of these four agencies in Geneva or else- 
where represents a cost in addition to the American contribution to the 

various maintenance funds of these agencies ? 

Mr. Kisstcx. That is correct. 


TRAVEL EXPENSES OF SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Mr. Covperr. Can you state at this point what the total travel item 
carried in the 1954 budget for these agencies is ? 

Mr. Kisstck. $1,800,000 is the total in that appropriation you are 
speaking of. 

Mr. Coupert. Is that solely for the four agencies we are talking 
about now ? 

Mr. Kisstcx. No, sir. That is all of the multilateral activities of 
this Government as far as participation in the meetings is concerned. 


TOTAL COST OF UNITED STATES FOR INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS IN GENEVA 


Mr. Couprrr. What is the amount attributable solely to the four 
agencies in Geneva? I would like at some point to find out what the 
total dollar expense to the United States is of this group of four 
agencies that are being implemented and assisted by this group of 
19 permanent staff in Geneva. 

Mr. Incram. May I put that in the record? 

Mr. Wixeer. I am sure we have the information, but in a fairly 
scattered form, and I was going to suggest that we might prepare a 
special statement on that and submit the whole story. 




















Mr. Couprerr. If you do not have it now, you will have to submit it. 
On" 


The information appears on p. 237.) 
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BENEFITS TO PARTICIPATION IN 





Mr. Bow. Give us some specific benefit that has been received by the 
\merican people because of their membership in the ILO which they 
would not have received if they had not been a member of ILO. 

Mr. Incram. I think you might consider one benefit is the reduction 
n the poorly paid labor competition of other countries. In other 
words, our labor people have felt that anything we can do through the 
International La fig Organization to help raise the labor standards in 
other countries in a reasonable way means that our own laborers will 
be confronted to a lesser degree with the competition of underpaid 
labor in other countries. 

I think they also feel that this has been a very good forum for the 
United States and its concepts of free labor to meet and lick the coun- 
tries that do not believe in free labor. We believe any labor that is 
completely subservient to a government is a menace. I think you will 
find in most of these programs the benefit to the United States is 
perhaps of that indirect but very real nature. 

Mr. Coupverr. In what countries do we have active programs in 
which you feel the work of this organization has significantly increased 
the return of labor? 

Mr. Incram. May I refer to the Labor Department and get a 
statement from them on that ? 

Mr. Couprerr. Cannot you tell us in a general way? 

Mr. Incram. I am afraid I would not be equipped to do that. I 
think you should get a very sober and qualified judgment on that, and 
[ do not think I can provide it. 

Mr. Covupert. I think so, too. If you cannot advise us, you will 
have to get a statement on it, 

Mr. Ineram. I will be glad to do that and put it in the record. 
(The statement is as follows :) 








EFFECT OF INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION ACTIVITIES IN RaAIstInc Worip 
LABOR STANDARDS 





A principal purpose of the International Labor Organization (ILO) is to 
raise labor standards throughout the world. This purpose is served primarily 
through the adoption of conventions and recommendations—103 conventions 
and 95 recommendations—which together comprise what is known as the Inter- 
national Labor Code. 

Among the subjects covered by this code are the following: Minimum wage- 
fixing machinery; hours of work; protection of wages; age of admission for 
employment; employment of women and children at night; industrial health; 
maternity protection ; unemployment compensation ; industrial safety ; vacations 
with pay; employment conditions of seamen; and compensation for employment 
injuries, 

Substandard wages, long hours of work, exploitation of women and young 
workers, and lack of adequate health and safety measures, wherever they may 
eccur in other countries, are costly to the United States both through unfair 
competition with American-made goods and because such conditions in friendly 
countries tend to undermine the strength and unity of the free world. The 
wide acceptance of ILO labor standards, although not the only factor operating 
to improve working conditions, has been an important element in this regard. 
it is evident that the United States, with the highest prevailing labor standards 
in the world, benefits from any increase in labor standards in the rest of the 
world. Among the principal competitors of the United States, the United King- 
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dom has ratified 51 conventions; France, 63; Italy, 50; Germany, 17; and Jap: 
14. Germany and Japan ceased their membership during the war but hay, 
recently rejoined the organization. 


Examples of ILO conventions which have been especially widely accepteg 
are the following: 
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No. 6. Night work of young persons (industry) _~~..--_--__-__---__ 
No. 18. Workmen’s compensation (occupational diseases) -...____- 
No. 26. Minimum-wage-fixing machinery____--__.--~- 4 OR 
No. 41. Nightwork (women) (revised) » 
No. 45. Underground work (women) —- % 











One industry that is subject to the keenest international competition is the 
maritime industry. The ILO has adopted 18 conventions in this field, including 
the Minimum Age at Sea Convention (No. 7), ratified by 35 states including 
the United Kingdom, Norway, Japan, Italy, Germany, Canada, and Sweden: 
the Revised Age at Sea Convention (No. 58), ratified by 13 states including the 
United Kingdom, Sweden, Norway, Netherlands, Italy, France, and Canada: the 
Accommodation of Crews Convention (No. 75), ratified by 5 states including 
Sweden, Norway, and France; and the Certification of Able-Bodied Seamen Con 
vention (No. 74), ratified by 7 states including the United Kingdom, Portuga| 
Netherlands, France, Canada, and Belgium. As United States standards are 
almost uniformly higher than those of other maritime nations, the effect of 
these conventions is readily apparent. 

The ILO also helps to raise working and living standards through operational 
and technical assistance programs. For example, numerous Latin American 
and Asian countries are receiving practical assistance in improving industria 
health and safety, conditions of work for women and young workers, labo: 
inspection services, employment injury insurance, minimum-wage legislation, 
and agricultural labor conditions. 









































Mr. Bow. What agreements are reached by the delegates who attend 
these meetings ? 

Mr. Ingram. We have many of these meetings, and there are a 
variety of them that are designed toward drafting labor conventions. 

Mr. Bow. Those conventions which are reached are then submitted 
to the United States to be confirmed ¢ 

Mr. Incram. And to other governments. 

Mr. Bow. And if they are approved, then they become a part of the 
basic law of the United States; do they not? 

Mr. IncrAM. If they are approved. 

Mr. Bow. And who approves them ? 

Mr. Incram. They have been sent up to the Senate. 

Mr. Bow. They are referred to a particular committee of the Sen 
ate; is that correct? 

Mr. Hickxerson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. So, if a convention was entered into which contravened 
the Taft-Hartley law and the Senate approved it, in effect, that would 
be a repeal of that provision of the Taft-Hartley law without the 
action of the House of Representatives? Is that correct ? 

Mr. Hickerson. I think, from a legal standpoint, that is correct, but 
I think the Senate would not approve such a treaty. 

Mr. Bow. But we do have the situation there where conventions cai 
be entered into and approved by the Senate which would repeal laws 
enacted by the House of Representatives ? 


ILO CONVENTIONS SUBMITTED TO AND APPROVED BY THE SENATE 







Mr. Couperr. Are you quite sure, Mr. Hickerson, that in all cases the 
conventions that have come out of the work of these organizations have 
had Senate approval and have not been the subject of executive 
agreements ? 
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-- Hicxerson. I would only state that as far as I am aware that is 
the ta t. I know of no case in which a convention of this sort has been 
put into force by Executive order. They are normally transmitted to 
‘he Senate. The Senate may or may not act on them. 

Mr. Bow. How many conventions of the ILO have been approved 

the United States Senate? 

Nie Hickerson. My recollection is we have the obligation to trans- 
mit the conventions that are reached to the appropriate legislative 
body which, in our case, is the Senate. The obligation to transmit them 

sno obligation to press them. That is wholly up to the Senate. 

Mr. Bow. I would like to know how many have actually been sent. 

Mr. Hicxerson. There are over 100 such conventions, and my recol- 
ection is the Senate has approved very few of them. 

Mr. Bow. I would like to have for the record the number they have 
approved. 

Mr. Hickerson. We will put that in the record. My recollection is 

is 7 or 8. 

Mr. Incram. It is 7 or 8 at the most. 

Mr. Bow. And I should like to have in the record the number that 
have been transmitted to the Senate for confirmation and the number 
actually approved by the Senate. 

Mr. Hickerrson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Incram. Would you like us to list those by individual items ? 

Mr. Bow. I think that would be a good thing. 

Mr. Hickrerson. The most of those conventions, we recognize, are 

wholly inappropriate to conditions in the United States, and no effort 
s made to obtain approval of them if that is the case. There are 7 or 8 


onventions, I believe, that they have approved, but I will put the exact 
number in the record. 
(The information follows :) 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION CONVENTIONS 


It is the practice of the United States to submit to the Senate for possible 
dvice and consent to ratification as treaties only those ILO conventions whose 
ubject matter is considered as being appropriate for Federal action under our 
onstitutional system. ILO conventions dealing with subjects suitable in part 
for Federal action and in part for action by the 48 States are transmitted by the 
President to the House of Representatives and the Senate jointly, for possible 
legislative action, and are transmitted by the Secretary of Labor to the States 
for such action as they deem suitable. 

Three of the conventions to which the Senate has recently given consent (Nos. 
68, 69, and 73) have not yet been ratified by the President, pending implementing 
legislation insofar as it may prove necessary. Three of those which have been 
ratified are not in force for the United States. Conventions 54 and 57 have not 
yet received the required number of ratifications, and convention 74 will not 
come into force for the United States until a year after registration of our rati- 
fication with the ILO. The consulate in Geneva has recently been sent instruc- 
tions to register this ratification. 


Number of ILO conventions 


Total number 

Number since United States became member 

Number sent to Congress for possible legislative action 
Number sent to Senate as treaties__........._. - 
Number not yet submitted to Congress or Senate 
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Number of ILO conventions submitted to the Senate as treaties (23) 


Officers’ Competency Certificates Convention, 1936 


No. 5 Holidays With Pay (Sea) Convention, 1936 
No. 55—Shipowners’ Liability (Sick and Injured Seamen) Convention, 1936 
No. 56—Sickness Insurance (Sea) Convention, 1936 
(Nov! Advice and consent to ratification requested on a contingent basis 
only ) 
No. 57—Hours of Work and Manning (Sea) Convention, 1936 
No. 583—Minimum Age (Sea) Convention (Revised), 1986 


61—Reduction of Hours of Work (Textiles) Convention, 1937 
65—Statistics of Wages and Hours of Work Convention, 1938 
68—Feod and Catering (Ships’ Crews) Convention, 1946 
69—Certification of Ships’ Cooks Convention, 1946 
70—Social Security (Seafarers) Convention, 1946 
7i—Seafarers’ Pensions Convention, 1946 

(Novi Advice and consent to ratification not requested.) 
72—Paid Vacations (Seafarers) Convention, 1946 


(Nore.—Advice and consent to ratification requested on a contingent 
basis only.) 
73—Medical Examination (Seafarers) Convention, 1946 


74—Certification of Able Seamen Convention, 1946 
75—Accommodation of Crews Convention, 1946 

76—Wages, Hours of Work and Manning (Sea) Convention, 1946 
S0—Final Articles Revision Convention, 1946 


Freedom of Association and Protection of the Right To Organize Cor 
vention, 1948 


SS—Employment Service Convention, 1948 
91—Paid Vacations (Seafarers) Convention (Revised), 1949 
(Nore.—Advice and consent to ratification not requested.) 
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92—Accommodation of Crews Convention (Revised), 1949 
(Not! Advice and consent to ratification not requested.) 
93—Wages, Hours of Work and Manning (Sea) Convention (Revised), 1949 


Number of ILO conventions approved by Senate 


(10) 





53—Oflicers’ Competency Certificates Convention, 1936 
(Nore.—Approved subje 


to understandings defining “vessels registered 
in a territory,” 


defining “maritime navigation,” safeguarding right of United 
States authorities to inspect 
excluding Philippine Islands 
convention. ) 
54—Holidays with Pay (Sea) Convention, 1936 

(Nore.—Approved subject to understandings defining “vessels registered 
in a territory” and excluding Philippine Islands and Panama Canal Zone 
from application of convention. ) 


and detain vessels violating convention, and 
and Panama Canal Zone from application of 


No. 55 


55—Shipowners’ Liability (Sick and Injured Seamen) Convention, 1936 

(Norge.—Approved subject to understandings defining “vessels registered 
in a territory,’ defining “maritime navigation,” and excluding Philippine 
Islapds and Panama Canal Zone from application of convention.) 


. 57—Hours of Work and Manning (Sea) Convention, 1936 


(Nore.—Approved subject to understandings detining “vessels registered 
in a territory,’ safeguarding right of United States authorities to inspect 
and detain vessels violating convention, and excluding Philippine Islands 
and Panama Canal Zone from application of convention.) 
58—Minimum Age (Sea) Convention (Revised), 1936 

(Norr.—Approved subject to understandings defining “maritime naviga- 
tion” and excluding Philippine Islands and Panama Canal Zone from appli- 
cation of convention. ) 
68-—Food and Catering (Ships’ Crews) Convention, 1946 

(Norge.—Approved subject to understanding defining 
69—Certification of Ships’ Cooks Convention, 1946 

(Norg.—Approved subject to understanding defining “seagoing vessel.” ) 
73—Medical Examination (Seafarers) Convention, 1946 

(Norg.—Approved subject to understanding defining “seagoing vessel.” ) 


“seagoing vessel.” ) 





No. § 
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No. 74Certification of Able Seamen Convention, 1946 

; (Nore.—Approved subject to understandings defining “seagoing vessel’ 
and providing that seamen considered as holding an intermediate rating are 
to be considered outside the terms of the convention. ) 

No. 80—Final Articles Revision Convention, 1946 
















Number of ILO conventions ratified by the President (7) 





53—Officers’ Competency Certificates Convention, 1936 





No. 53 
No. 54—Holidays with Pay (Sea) Convention, 1936 

No. 55—Shipowners’ Liability (Sick and Injured Seamen) Convention, 1936 
No. 57—Hours of Work and Manning (Sea) Convention, 1936 






58—Minimum Age (Sea) Convention (Revised), 1936 
74—Certification of Able Seamen Convention, 1946 
Articles Revision Convention, 1946 
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Number of ILO conventions in force for the United States (4) 





No. 53—Officers’ Competency Certificates Convention, 1936 
55—Shipowners’ Liability (Sick and Injured Seamen) Convention 
No. 58—Minimum Age (Sea) Convention (Revised), 1936 
No. 8O0—Final Articles Revision Convention, 1946 
Mr. Coon. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that the people back 
in my home county hate to see the State getting too much authority 
because they think they are losing some of “their voice in Government, 
and the people in the State hate to see too much authority come to 
Washington. Now, I know the people will all be doubly concerned 
when they learn that we are giving authority to an international or- 
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vaiitinel ion such as this. 









TELECOMMUNICATION UNION 





INTERNATIONAL 


Mr. Coupertr. Mr. Chairman, we still have 2 more of the 4 specialized 
agencies that are serviced by this group of 19 people. I would like 
to have our friend review briefly, as he has with respect to the earlier 
2 organizations, the functions and operations of the other 2 agencies. 

Mr. Inoram. Next is the International Telecommunication Union, 
commonly called the ITU. It has just completed its first 5 years 
under the Atlantic City convention which was laid down in 1947. 
It has recently completed its plenipotentiary conference at Buenos 
Aires in October and December of last year. 

One of the principal things we had at issue, one of the principal 
objectives, is to bring about a more orderly use of the frequency 
spectrum, which was one of the objectives of the Atlantic City radio 
regulations. The plan of operation which they have set up was con- 
firmed at this canis and they have already started on it. Asa 
matter of fact, during the past year, the board which deals with this, 
the International Frequency Registration Board, received technical 
data from all of the interested countries in regard to their use of inter- 
national frequencies in the radio spectrum. “On the basis of that in- 
formation, they prepared a radio frequency y record volume and set 
out 85,000 assignments in the band below 5,950 kilocyeles. 

They also received from the radio administration in each country 
their arrangements for high frequency broadcast and studied the 
arrangements with a view to bringing about a high frequency broad- 
cast standardization. 

They have also attempted to coordinate the efforts of those country 
administrations in the implementation of the frequency registration 
board plans adopted for the aerological mobile plan and the mari- 
time mobile plan. 
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With respect to the frequency question, one of the issues at the coy 
ference was whether they would be permitted to go ahead on the basis 
of assigning frequencies not only according to priority, but use as 
well, or whether to assign frequencies on the basis of priority alone. 

The Soviets wanted to have the frequencies assigned on the basis of 
priority alone, so that they could simply send in a letter and say, “We 
are entering this part of the spectrum,” and anybody who went in there 
would be violating it. We have said, “No. You have to use it.” 
That was put up by us at this conference, and we won on that. 


Mr. Coupert. Is there any United Nations agency that deals with 
this field ? 
No, sir: 


Mr. INGRAM. this is the one. 

Mr. . ‘OUDERT. What agency, if any, dealt with the problem before 
the U. N. came into existence ? 

Mr. Hicxerson. This is an old organization. 

Mr. INncram. This is one organization which existed before the 
U. N., and it became a specialized agency of the United Nations by 
agreement after the United Nations was established. 

Mr. Couprrt. That was my impression. What is the total personnel 
and what is the American contribution to the maintenance of this 
organization ? 

Mr. Incram. The budget of this Organization is divided into two 
parts. One is the ordinary budget which supports the central head- 
quarters staff and continuing functions. We are paying to that 
$107,000. We pay something ‘less than 9 percent of the total. Their 
conference costs are handled in a different way; that is, the cost to the 
Organization of the holding of the conference, and to that we estimate 
next year we will pay $45,500. It will be about 10 percent of the total 
cost of the conferences. It means our total contribution would be 
$152,500 to this Organization. 

Mr. Coupert. Our percentage of contribution, then, is evidently 
substantially less than our percentage of contribution to the other 
organizations, 

Mr. Incram. That is true of the older organizations that were estab 
lished before the U. N. itself, where they frequently were based on 
technical factors. 




























WORLD METEOROLOGICAL ORGANIZATION 





The next one is the World Meteorological Organization, which is 
one of very recent origin. The Commission for Marine Meteorology, 
which is one of eight commissions, met in London from July 14 to 
July 29, 1952. Their program is directed toward coordinating the 
standards and developing an international marine meteorological 
service. They are going to establish a uniform service for compiling 
meteorological data for use in their publications, climatological facts 
on the ocean, and attempting to standardize visual storm-warning 
signals, collect weather data from ships, and issue weather data for 
broadcast to ships on the high seas. 

The primary overall purpose is to improve weather- reporting serv- 
ices for maritime shipping throughout the world. The Organization 
also, of course, deals with land weather conditions. 


This Organization has a budget of $284,881. We will be assessed 
$33,881. Our assessment is 11.89 percent. 
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Mr, Coupert. That is one of the new organizations? 

Mr. Ineram. This was reorganized. This went under a different 
name, not as a governmental “organization, but as an organization 
of officials dealing i in the meteorologi ral field. 

Mr. Couprrt. ‘You mean this was a going organization that was 
recently taken over as a specialized function by U. N.? 

Mr. Inoram. It has been reor ganized as a governmental organiza- 
tion.. Before, it did not represent t the Government but just represented 
ndividual weather administrations. 


Orrice oF Restpent Unrrep Strares RepresENTATIVE FOR Foop AND 
AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Coupert. Now, the Office of Resident United States Representa 
tives for the Food and Agriculture Organisation--what is that and 
where does that have its headquarters ¢ 

Mr. Incram, That is in Rome. That had its headquarters in this 
country originally, but they moved it to Rome when the Italian Gov- 
ernment offered them very attractive quarters. It is under the leader- 
ship of an American, N. E. Dodd, formerly Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

Its program is of a continuing nature. It has many regular tech- 
nical agricultural activities. It prepares studies, engages in consulta- 
tion with governments, and conducts technical meetings concerned 
with animal and plant production, land and water utilization, de 
velopment of agricultural extension services, agricultural credit and 
rural welfare, generally. It provides agricultural countries with 


advice on improved strains of oats, wheat, and rice, and also supplies 
advice for the efficient use of fertilizers, the improvement of grass, 
and so forth. 


CONTRIBUTION OF THE UNITED STATES TO THE ORGANIZATION 


Our contribution to this Organization is 30 percent of its budget, 
and the budget is $5,250,000. 

Mr. Couper. Where does that appear in this budget? 

Mr. IncrAm. That will be under contributions. 

Mr. Couperr. I only see $22,000. 

Mr. Ineram. I was talking about the Organization itself and what 
we pay to it. You had asked, I thought, for a description of the 
Organization. 

Mr. Coupert. I did. 

Mr. Ineram. This is the staff that we have in Rome for continuing 
liaison with this Agriculture Organization. 

Mr. Coupert. You are asking for $22,000 to maintain a permanent 
liaison staff in Rome equivalent to the liaison staff in Geneva that we 
have been talking about ¢ 

Mr. Inoram. That is right. 

Mr. Covupert. In addition to that, our contribution to the mainte- 
nance of the Organization is 30 percent of $5,250,000, which is how 
much ? 

Mr. Inoram. $1,554,000. 
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Mr. Crevencer. I might say at this point I think the cost of the 
international wheat agreement to the United States was about $16) 
million last year. Was it not? 

Mr. Kissicx. I think that is correct. I think over the 4-year period 
it is between $600 million and $700 million, according to the figures 
put out by the Department of Agriculture. 


Unrrep Nations Epucartiona.L, ScrenTIFICcC, AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Coupert. Now, who justifies the request for UNESCO? That 
seems to be next on the list. 

Mr. Incram. UNESCO is the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization. 

Mr. Coupert. What does that do? 

Mr. Incram. The UNESCO program is very active in the field of 
education, particularly fundamental education, attempting to help 
underdeveloped countries in particular to develop ways of combating 
illiteracy. They are particularly concerned and active in the Latin 
American countries, India, and so forth, where you have large masses 
of people who cannot read and write. And in the absence of the ability 
to read and write, there is a great problem of trying to teach them 
even the most basic sanitation measures and the use of equipment to 
conduct agriculture, still primitive but on a better basis. They are 
concerned with the development of special techniques for the produc- 
tion of very simple reading material which can be used by those coun- 
tries in that work. 

They are also interested in adult education, trying to carry the 
techniques, such as the United States has developed, in the field of 
adult education and making them available to other countries who 
have not heretofore had advantage of that type of technical education, 

It also has a limited program in the field of science and arts. It 
has felt that, toa great many people, particularly in the underdevelop- 
ed countries, science is an instrument which has not been available 
to them because the population at large has been hostile to modern 
scientific developments. So they have a program of what they call 
popularization of the sciences and arts. 

Our contribution to this organization is at 33% percent, as in the 
case of WHO. Our contribution will be $2,845,900 of total assess- 
ments of $8,538,551. 

Mr. Covpert. What is the legal origin of this Organization? Was 
it a part of the original U. N. Charter? 

Mr. Incram. Each one of these has a separate charter or constitu- 
tion or articles of agreement, and the United States has separately 
subscribed to each of them. 

Mr. Hicxerson. That is under Public Law 565, dated June 30, 1946. 


ORGANIZATION OF UNESCO 


Mr. Coupert. What is the Organization itself of UNESCO? Is it 
the same as these other organizations, or is there a permanent board 
or executive committee? 

Mr. Incram. Most of these organizations have a general conference 
where all members are represented and which meets annually or bi- 
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annually. They then will have an administrative council or executive 
ommittee or executive board of a more limited number of members 
which will meet more frequently—twice a year or sometimes 3 or 4 
times a year. 

PERSON NEL 


Mr. Coupert. What is the total personnel of the UNESCO per- 
manent organization, and where is this? 

Mr. Hickerson. Paris. 

Mr. Incram. The total internationally recruited staff is 386. There 
is in addition to that a sizable local staff which I will have to supply 
for the record. 

(Nore.—The total for local staff is 457.) 

Mr. Coupvert. Do we have permanent American members on that / 

Mr. Incram. We have some Americans on the secretariat, who are 
not responsible to us. 

Mr. Couvertr. We do not have permanent members ? 

Mr. Incram. We have this permanent staff of four people on the 
Embassy staff. We have a counselor for UNESCO affairs who fol 
lows this Organization very closely. 

Mr. Coupert. Is that a full-time job for him? 

Mr. Incram. It is. It is a particularly full-time job for this group, 
because there are so many interested organizations, nongovernmental 
organizations, in this country that deal with UNESCO, and they go 
to its meetings. It is one of the organizations which is in the nature 
of a tripartite organization. You have labor, management, and Gov- 
ernment in connection with UNESCO, set up for popular partici- 
pation as well as governmental participation. 

We have a UNESCO National Commission in this country, set up 
by statute, of 100 people. It advises the State Department on its 
relations with UNESCO and also carries on a great deal of corre- 

spondence and business directly with the Organization. 

Mr. Couperr. Is that « staff of private individuals or Government 
agencies in Washington ? 

Mr. Incram. It has no governmental responsibility. In the State 
Department there is a small staff which serves as the Commission’s 
secretariat. 

Mr. Coupert. But there is an item in the budget for the UNESCO 
relations staff. 

Mr. Incram. That is the small staff I mentioned. It is in the State 
Department. It performs a dual function. It is part of the State 
Department and at the same time it serves as the secretariat to this 
National Commission that was provided for by law. 


QUESTION As TO AMoUNT or Untrep Srates Conrrisutions To Lyrer- 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Counerr. I think it is very interesting that certain of those 
working organizations, such as the one dealing with radio and the one 
dealing with weather, should only require of the United States 10 or 
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11 percent participation in the cost; yet when we turn to some of tho 
other organizations we are still paying 25 and 30 percent. 

Mr. Hickerson. I think there is a simple explanation, T)ogp 
purely technical ones, like the International Telecommunicatioy. 
Union, are based on factors other than capacity to pay. 

Mr. Covuperr. What would happen, say, to UNESCO or any one of 
these other organizations if the United States were to take the positio 
finally and with determination that 30 percent was in excess of thy 
amount the United States should pay and insisted it would not pay 
more than 10 or 12 percent? Would the Organization fold? 

Mr. Hicxerson. My feeling is that they would have to fold wy. 
Of course, we think we get our money’s worth out of these 
organizations. 

Mr. Coupert. You have to think that; else you would not be sup 
porting them. 

Mr. Hicxerson. I think we should be able to convince you as we 
have in the past. Some of the members have attended some of these 
meetings, and perhaps they could testify to that. But I should say 
when you get to the contributions item, you will see there is a reduc 
tion this year as compared with last year. 

I would like to pay tribute to this committee and say this committee 
is in part responsible for that, because they have cracked down 01 
us and we have cracked down on these organizations, and we have 
insisted that not only should our share go down to not to exceed 331 
percent to U. N., but we have also insisted that they stabilize their 
budgets and not increase their budgets. And I can tell you we have 
borne down awfully hard on that. 

Mr. Covuprerr. What is our contribution to U. N. proper? 

Mr. Hickerson. 35.12 percent of the budget we are putting up this 
year, but this is the last time. We have gotten a firm commitment 
that next year it goes down to 3314 percent. 


SumMMARY OF Costs ror UNITED STATES PARTICIPATION IN 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Coupertr. Will you put in the record at this point the overall 
cost to the United States of our participation in these specialized or 
ganizations, including items in all the budget totals, such as travel 
and the rest, so that at this point in the record we can have the total 
cost from all sources ? 

Mr. Hickerson. We will be glad to do that. 

Mr. Kissicx. That is of the specialized agencies? 

Mr. Hicxerson. And the U. N., too. 

Mr. Covupert. The U. N. and the specialized agencies we have been 
talking about, and the U. N. proper, so that we will see the whole 
picture at one glance. 

Mr. Hickerson. We will be glad to do that. 
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he information is as follows :) 


Summary of estimated costs relating to United States partic ipation in U. N. and the 


specialized agencies financed from the appropriations ‘Contributions to interna- 
tional organizations,” ‘‘Missions to international organizations,’’ and ‘‘Interna- 


tional contingencies,” fiscal years 1953-54 } 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1953 1954 


United Nations: 
Contributions $15, 440, 860 $15, 167,040 
nited States mission to the U. N 957, 500 991, 000 
United States missions on special assignment 109, 000 101, 000 
Participation in international conferences 315, 000 308, 000 


Total 16, 822, 360 5, 567, 040 


NESCO 
Contributions ‘ 2, 855, 609 2, 845, 900 
Office of United States Counselor on UNESCO Affairs 38, 800 42, 000 
Participation in international conferences 5, 000 15, 000 


Total___- 2, 969, 409 2, 902, 900 


rnational Civil Aviation Organization: 

Contributions to assessed budget 815, 112 792, 580 
Contributions to joint support program --. 733, 500 665, 000 
United States representative to ICAO | 93, 000 90, 000 
Participation in international conferences 96, 000 96, 000 


Total > 1, 737, 612 , 643, 580 
Food and Agriculture Organization: 
Contributions 1, 673, 32 , 554, 000 
Office of resident United States representative for FAO affairs 18, 500 22, 000 
Participation in international conferences 28, 000 73, 000 


Total . pate ‘ — 1, 719, 850 , 649, 000 


International organizations in Geneva: 
World Health Organization: 
Contributions 4 2, 866, 667 2, 993, 400 
Participation in internat ional conferences _- 33, 000 33, 000 
International Labor Organization: 
Contributions - 1, 538, 991 1, 421, 299 
Participation in international confe re neces Deol r 63, 000 63, 000 
International Telecommunication Union: 
Contributions. / ; | 113, 750 152, 500 
Participation in international conferences-.-..-- ; 49, 000 66, 000 
World Meteorological Organization: 
Contributions tian shine 36, 253 36, 253 
Participation in international conferences. __- 30, 000 33, 000 
United States mission to international organizations resident in Geneva 158, 412 155, 000 
Transient delegations office quarters. ----- baad ‘ : 16, 000 16, 000 


Total international organizations in Geneva. ..........-- ; ne 4, 905, 073 | 4, 969, 452 


Total, U. N. and specialized agencies é os 98, 1&4, 304 27, 731, 972 


t 


| Does not include Universal Postal Union, funds for which are included in appropriations for the Post 
Office Department. 


Unrrep Srares REPRESENTATIVES TO INTERNATIONAL Crivin AVIATION 
ae 


Mr. Coupert. The next item is “United States representative to 
Internnational Civil Aviation Organization.” What about that? 

Mr. Incram. May we describe the setup there ? 

Mr. Couperr. Is that an U.N. unit? 

Mr. Incram. It isan U.N. specialized agency in Montreal. 


81574—53——16 
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Mr. Kissicx. There again we maintain a small staff. The budge; 
reduction for this year is a small reduction in the amount of $3,000 
where we are saving largely on transportation and communications 
even further than in the past. There is no change in the staff 
requirements. 


CONTRIBUTION OF UNITED STATES AND SIZE OF STAFF 


Mr. Coupvertr. What is the total contribution of the United State, 
there for the next fiscal year, and how large is the permanent staff / 

Mr. Ingram. Our contribution is 27 percent of $2,817,167. That 
would be $792,580, sir. 

The total staff, sir, consists of 144 professional and administrative 
people, and 274 clerical and custodial people. 

Mr. Couprert. What do they do? 

Mr. Incram. That is a total of 418 employees. That organization 
is located in Montreal. 


WORK OF THE ORGANIZATION 


It has been attempted to have countries adopt standards and rec- 
ommended practices for personnel licensing, aeronautical maps and 
charts, operation of scheduled aircraft, airworthiness of airer aft, 
aeronautical telecommunications, and search and rescue, thus expand- 
ing and bringing up to date in these fields the basic technical an 
uexes to the Chicago Convention on International Civil Aviation. 
These new standards and recommended practices, in line with the 
broad purposes of the Organization, are designed to promote the 
safety, efficiency, and economy of international air transport. For 
example, the new airworthiness standards include improved struc- 
tural protection for passengers in the event of forced landing. Also, 
the revised standards for licensing of personnel engaged in inter- 
national air operations now for the first time incorporate medical 
requirements as an integral part of the qualifications for airmen. 

In 1952 it gained acceptance by member countries of international 
standards in many different technical fields of aviation. They made 
a survey and found that the national deviations were mainly of a 
minor nature. 

Further, in order that arcraft operators and crews might have a 
consolidated reference list of the departures from normal practices 
in all the countries through which they fly they undertook to publish 
those deviations as a part ‘of the annexes. 

In 1952 the first worldwide report on its program for eliminating 
certain critical deficiencies in international air aviation facilities 
and services showed that within a year it had been successful in ob- 
taining action on the part of countries to correct four-fifths of these 
deficiencies. Some 40 different air-navigation facilities and services, 
the lack or inadequacy of which had been imposing great operationtal 
limitations and economic burdens on international air carriers, were 
established or improved. One example is Chile, which completed the 
construction of runway and approach lighting at the Santiago Air- 
port. Meteorological services in the Sudan, Ethiopia, Syria, Greece, 
Switzerland, Italy, and Spain were improved. Procedures were 
adopted at the Cairo air-traflic control center for the control of civil 
and military aircraft. 
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Mr. Coupert. What is the origin of this Organization # 

Mr. Incram. As to the origin of this Organization it is one that 
was established after the United Nations was. 

Mr. Couverr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PARTICIPATION BY CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION AND CIVIL 
AERONAUTICS BOARD 


Mr. Bow. Is there any duplication here of any of the work done by 
Commerce through Civil Aeronautics Administration and by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board ? 

Mr. Incram. Those agencies are the principal backstop organiza- 
tions of the United States Government. They are the ones which 
handle the representation function. They are the people who go to 
the meetings, who sit down at the table with representatives from other 
governments and work out these standards. 

Mr. Hicxerson. There is no duplication between their work and the 
work of CAA or CAB. 

Mr. Bow. When we appropriate for the Commerce Department 
for their work in the foreign field we must still appropriate money 
for the Department of State for their participation with CAA and 
CAB in the conferences ? 

Mr. Incram. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Bow. Is that also true of the communications field, as far as 
FCC is concerned ? 

Mr. Incram. Yes, they have a very direct interest in it also. 

Mr. Bow. In other words, they participate along with all of these 
organizations / 

Mr. Incram. That is correct. 

Mr. Bow. Do these other agencies also have to have appropriations 
for their participation in these same fields ? 

Mr. Incram. The only costs they incur as a rule are the salaries 
for their officers when these officers serve on delegations, but the 
obligations because of their subsistence and travel cost are picked up 
in the international contingencies appropriation. 

In other words, what has been done over the past several years is 
to lump together in one ¢ aPESOpE iation all of our contributions to these 
international organizations whether it is an agricultural organization, 
a health organization, or a communications organization. 

We have lumped together in another appropriation our permanent 
mission staff at the headquarters of the organizations, and then in a 
third appropriation, the international contingencies appropriation, 
we attempt to handle all the costs of attending conferences, irrespec- 
tive of whether a man comes from the Public Health Service, the 
Commerce Department, or elsewhere. 

Mr. Bow. In other words, you pay the expenses of all other agencies 
attending international conferences in which the State Department 
participates ¢ 

Mr. Inoram. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Bow. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Curvencer. Mr. Coon, do you have any questions ¢ 

Mr. Coon. No; I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 
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this matter ? 
The rest of these you might just touch on. 


AMERICAN GROUP OF THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION 


Mr. Kissicx. The next item is “Interparliamentary Union.” 1 
$1,500 is merely to bring that up to the amount which is autho: 
in the enabling legislation. 
The $15,000, incidentally, is the total authorized in that legislati: 
Mr. Crevencer. Is there any good reason for doing it; you cannot 
get another man over there on $1,500; can you? 
Mr. Kissicx. Yes, sir; there is a reason if I may go off the recor 
Mr. CLevencer. Yes, certainly. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


i 


PURCHASE OF NEW CARS 


Mr. Cievencer. Tell us about these two cars that you are requesting 
Are they replacements? 

Mr. Wiper. I believe they are both for the United States Missio 
to the United Nations. We requested a similar item last year, which. 
as I recall, was eliminated. They are needed badly. The mileage. 
of course, on the existing cars has run up during the past years, anc 
my inquiries about them indicate that they do come under the limit 
tion, which is a 6-year life or 60,000 miles. 

Mr. CLevencer. They are at least of the grade of the Plymouth o 
Ford ? 

Mr. Wizeer. Those are standard cars, according to my knowledve. 
and they come within the maximum $1,400 authorization. 


Orrice or Resiwent Unrrep States REepreseNTATIVE FOR Foop anp 
AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


PERSONNEL 


Mr. Cievencer. How many people are there in this Food and 
Agriculture Organization ? 

Mr. Kissick. You are referring to the $22,000 included in this 
appropriation ? 

Mr. Cievencer. Yes. 

Mr. Kissicx. Two people. 

Mr. Cievencer. Two people? 

Mr. Kisstcx. Yes. The amount there is up because of the statutory 


home leave which is allowed. That includes salary and the expense 
of home leave. 


Mr. Cievencer. What grade are those people? 
Mr. Wizzer. We will put it in the record. 
(The information requested is as follows :) 


Resident United States representative for FAO affairs 


CAnioems RG i csi tis 5 onsen ee es bien eine kn sie a. A 480 
Stenographer, FSS-13 


Mr. CLevENGER. Does anyone have any comments or questions about 
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AUTHORITY FOR ORGANIZATION 


Mr. CLtevencer. What was the origin or legal requirement for set- 

ng up this particular job and appropriating for it? 

Mr. Kisstcx. That was set up when the FAO moved its headquar- 
ers from Washington to Rome. When it was here the Department 
f Agriculture people maintained liaison right here in the city. When 
hey moved to Rome the agriculture attaché at the Embassy in Rome 
ok over the duties as our representative, but because of the number 
f problems which we have in this country relating to that organiza- 
on he needs this man as his assistant, and he has been there now 
bout a year. 

Mr. Cuevencer. That still does not tell us the authority for ap- 
ropriating for it. 

Mr. Kissicx. The authority for appropriating in this instance is 
reated by Public Law 174 which authorized our membership and 
epresentation in the organization, and we have construed that this 
aison capac ity was part of that membership and representation. 

Mr. Cievencer. Well, under that same elastic authority you might 
ave 5 next year and 10 the year after that. 

Mr. Kissick. Presumably, from the legal standpoint, s , but we 
annot do it without the authorization of this Siicimndeda F Sides the 
oney standpoint. 

Mr. Crevencer. Does that complete your presentation ? 

Mr. Wizeer. We have not yet mentioned several of the other items 

hich are included in the appropriation. We might just refer to those 
or the record, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CLevencer. And especially where you get increases. I notice 
1 these justifications here that everybody wants to travel more. 
Mr. Kissicx. Most of that travel is governed by statutory home 
| leave requirements. With respect to the next item, the Pan Ameri- 
can Railway Congress, our National Commission is composed mostly 
of the presidents of American railroads, and there are no salaries in- 
olved. There are also Government people on the Commission, in- 

iding the Secretary of Commerce. The increase in that item this 
ear is largely to provide for a member of the National Commission 
to go to the headquarters of the organization in Buenos Aires, which 

t is felt will be necessary following the Railway Congress Association 

eeting in this country this June. 


cece ons statin 


Unitrep Srates REPRESENTATIVE TO THE INTER-AMERICAN 
JURIDICAL COMMITTEE 


The Juridical Committee is a part of the Organization of American 
States, a committee of the Inter-American Council of Jurists. We 

ive two people there. The increase is to provide for statutory home 
leave of the officer. 


a 2 
Unirep Sratres RepresENTATIVE TO THE CoUNCIL OF THE 
ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 


The next item is our representation to the Organization of Ameri- 
an States. There are four people there. That is a small item of 
nerease, and is merely to eliminate lapses. With a small staff like 
this lapses do not occur unless you get resignations. 
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Untrep Srares ComMMIsSIONERS, INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION for 
NortTHwest ATLANTIC FISHERIES 

The Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Commission again is an organ- 
ization to which we belong and our commissioners serve without add 
tional salary. Part of them are Government people and part of them 
are people from private industry. 

This small amount is to provide for travel to attend the official 
meetings of the panels to which we belong. 

Mr. CLeveNGER. The other one we have discussed. 

Mr. Hicxerson. Yes. 

Mr. Cievencer. Are there any questions ¢ 

Thank you, gentlemen. 


Monpay, Marcr 23, 1953 
INTERNATIONAL CONTINGENCIES 
WITNESSES 


JOHN D. HICKERSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR UNITED NA- 
TIONS AFFAIRS 


HAROLD KISSICK, CHIEF, DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCES 


EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER 


Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimat 


Appropriation or estimate - - -- $2, 500, 000 $1, 500, 000 $1, 800 
Transferred from ‘Salaries and expenses, Federal Bureau of 
Investigation,’’ pursuant to Public Law 298, 82d Cong | : 20, 000 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate -- 2, 500, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts Sie iad 138 


1, 520, 000 1. 800, 00 


Total available for obligation 2, 500, 138 | 1, 520, 000 | 1, 800, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings Keates —9, 364 | ' } 


Obligations incurred 2, 490, 774 1, 520, 000 1, 800, 000 
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Obligations by activities 


Description 1952 actual 19453 estimate | 1954 estimate 


irticipation in international conferences 
Meetings of international organizations $1, 133, $966, 000 $1, 401, 000 
Other international conferences i 201, 000 204, 000 


lotal, participation in international conferences 1, 167, 000 1, 605, 000 


tates missions on special assignment 
Food and Agriculture Organizatior 8, 600 
United Nations Commission for Indonesia AGS 
United Nations Commission for Libya 21, 660 
United Nations Conciliation Commission for Pale 

tine 020 
nited Nations Korean Reconstruction Ager 18, OO 
nited Nations Relief and Works Agen¢ 
tine Refugees 28, 135 
nited Natio pecial Comn 
nited States i 


buted ; 109, 000 


Total, United States missions on special assig1 
ment : , 109, 000 


pation in temporary international organizations 
Missions 
(1) Far Eastern Commiss 
(2) Inter-American Comn for Cultur 
Action 
(3) International Aut ty for the Ruhr 64 
(4) Triparite Commission on German Debts 166, 


Subtotal, missions 
b) Contributions 
(1) Central Commission for the Rhine River , 580 
2) General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 53, 385 
(3) Inter-American Conference on Social Secu- 
rity 3, 614 
(4) International Authority for the Ruhi 008 000 
5) International Cotton Advisory Committee , 000 , 000 
(6) International Seed Testing Association 224 250 250 
7) International Sugar Council 7, 440 7, 500 500 
International Tin Study Group 3, 215 2, 250 3, 500 
(9) Rubber Study Group 2, 140 2, 000 | 250 


, 500 


Subtotal, contributions__- 169, 606 152, 000 


Total, participation in temporary inter 
national organizations 480, 906 244, 000 94, 000 


Obligations incurred_.... . 2, 490, 774 1, 520, 000 1, 800, v00 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


Personal services $762, 419 
lravel 1, 076, 356 
rransportation of things 21, 389 
Communication services 74, 765 
Rents and utility services 62, 902 
Printing and reproduction 28, 068 
Other contractual services 
Miscellaneous 180, 830 
Representation and entertainment 41, 431 
& Supplies and materials 35, 228 
) Equipment 36, O17 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions 169, 606 
Taxes and assessments 1, 763 


Not distributed by object class $1, 520, 000 $1, 800. 000 


Obligations incurred . 490, 774 1, 520, 000 1, 800, 000 
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Analysis of expenditures 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year $1, 892, 361 $693, 012 
Obligations incurred during the year : , 2, 490, 744 1, 520, 000 


Total... . 7 ° 4, 383, 135 


2, 213, 012 


Deduct: 
Reimbursable obligations aan 138 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years : 28, 720 i 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 693, 012 319, 363 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account. 421,710 300, 649 


Total expenditures e 3, 239, 555 1, 593, 000 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations , 118, 27% 1, 275, 000 
Out of prior authorizations 318, 000 | 


Mr. Cievencer. The next item we will take up is International 
contingencies,” which appears at page 26 of the committee print and 
page 483 of the justifications. 

We shall insert in the record at this point pages 483 and 484 of 
the justifications. 

(The documents are as follows:) 


INTERNATIONAL CONTINGENCIES, STATE 


Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1954 


Appropriation, 1953 regular act 
rransferred from ‘‘Salaries and expenses,’’ Federal Bureau of Investigation, pursuant to Public 
Law 298, 82d Cone 

Comparative transfer from ‘‘ Mutual security funds appropriated to the President’’: 

4 ppropriated funds 

Foreign credits 

Total appropriation for 1953 (base for 1954 

Net differences between 1953 and 1954 


Requirements Differences, 
increase (+ 
or de- 
1953 1954 | crease (—) 


By projects or functions ee 
. 4 


1. Participation in international conferences 
a) Meetings of international organizations $1, 255,000 | $1, 421, 000 +$166, 000 
(b) Other international conferences 201, 000 184, 000 —17, 000 
Total participation in international 
conferences , 456, 000 1, 605, 000 +-149, 000 
2, United States missions on special assignment 109, 000 101, 000 8, 
3. Participation in temporary international organ- 
izations 
a) United States representation at seat of | 
temporary international organizations 92, 000 3, 500 —88, 500 
(b) Contributions to temporary international | 
organizations 7 152, 000 90, 500 | —61, 500 
lotal participation in temporary inter- 
national organizations : 244, 000 94, 000 | — 150, 000 


Total aotal 1, 809, 000 1, 800, 000 —9, 000 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1954. - 
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INCREASE IN Appr )PRIATION 


Mr. CLevencer. The amount is $1,800,000, which seems to be an 

‘rease of $300,000, 

Have you a general statement? 

Mr. Witeer. Before the general statement, Mr. Chairman, I might 
point out that within the ‘request for 1954, of $1.8 million there is 
a comparative transfer from the Mutual Security Agency appropria- 
tion in the amount of $289,000, which is used to underwrite the con- 
ference activity of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, so that 
ve are comparing the $1.8 million requested in 1954 with an adjusted 
appropriation in 1953 of $1,809,000, or a reduction of $9,000 from the 

irrent fiscal year. 


Activities FINANCED BY APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Cievencer. Will you furnish the committee with a tentative 
list of activities to be financed during the fiscal year 1954 from this 
appropriation ¢ 

Mr. Hicxerson. We have that, Mr. Chairman. Will you give it, 
Mr. Kissick ? 

Mr. Kissicx. The first statement, Mr. Chairman, is for the record, 
the 1954 list. The other statement, which shows the three-way break- 
down and furnishes money amounts, we usually furnish for the 

mmittee. 

I have given the clerk both of those statements. 

(The information is as follows:) 


INTERNATIONAL CONTINGENCIES APPROPRIATION—TENTATIVE List OF ACTIVITIES 
To Be FINANCED DURING FiscaLt YEAR 1954 


I. PARTICIPATION IN INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 


(a) Meetings of international organizations: 
1. United Nations organs and subsidiary bodies: 
yeneral Assembly 
Economie and Social Council 
Security Council 
Trusteeship Council 
International Court of Justice 
2. Specialized agencies of the United Nations: 
Food and Agriculture Organization : 
Seventh session of the conference 
Council meetings 
Technical divisions: 
Agriculture—technical meetings 
Economics-——Rice Commission 
Fisheries—regional councils 
Fisheries—statistics meeting 
Forestry—regional commission 
Forestry—technical meeting 
World Forestry Congress 
Nutrition—technical meeting 
International Civil Aviation Organization: 
— Annual Assembly 
Air Navigation Commission: 
Second Air Navigation Conference 
Regional meeting 
Technical Division meetings 
Air Transport Committee: Facilitation Division meeting 
Legal committee: Ninth and tenth sessions 
Airport charges, special meeting on 
Nonscheduled aircraft, special meeting on 
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INTERNATIONAL CONTINGENCIES APPROPRIATION—TENTATIVE LIST OF ActTiviry 


‘ : - : > S INTE 
To Be FINANCED DuRING FiscaL YEAR 1954—Continued 


(a) Meetings of international organizations—Continued 
Specialized agencies of the United Nations—Continued 
International Labor Organization : 
Thirty-seventh session of the conference 
Governing body sessions 
Industry committee meetings (building, civil engineering, 
and public works; coal mines; inland transport; iron and 
steel; metal trades) 
Special technical meeting 
International Telecommunication Union: 
Administrative council, ninth session 
Administrative Telephone and Telegraph Conference 
International 
Radio Consultative Committee (CCIR): 
Plenary assembly 
Study group meetings 
Telephone Consultative Committee (CCIE) : Seventh plenary 
assembly 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organiza- 
tion : 
National Commissions, Regional Conference of Representa- 
tives of American 
Public Education, International Conference on Seminars 
World Health Organization: 
Seventh annual assembly 
Executive board 
World Meteorological Organization: 
Congress: Second session 
World Meteorological Organization : Congress: Second session 
Executive committee 
Regional association 
Technical commissions: Aerology, aeronautical meteorology, 
climatology, instruments and methods, maritime meteor 
ology, synoptic meteorology 
Investigations pursuant to Public Law 298, 82d Congress (ILO 
and WHO) 
3. Other international organizations: 
Inter-American : 
Agriculture, Fifth Inter-American Conference 
American States Organization of: Cultural Council 
Economic and Social Council 
Inter-American Conference, Tenth 
Childhood, International Institute for Protection of semi (d) 
annual meeting of directing council 
Geography and History, Pan American Institute of: 
General assembly, sixth 
Commissions, consultation of (cartography, geography, 
and history) 
Highway Congress, Pan-American: Regular session 
Indian Life, Inter-American Conference on 
Pan-American Sanitary Organization : 
Directing council meeting 
Executive committee meetings 
Statistical Institute, Inter-American : 
Third Congress : 
Committee on Improvement of National Statistics ; 
(COINS) 
Travel Congress, Inter-American 
Women, Inter-American Commission on: Annual assembly 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization: 
Ministerial meetings 
Annual review 
Planning board and committee meetings 


: 
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[NTIERNATIONAL CONTINGENCIES APPROPRIATION—TENTATIVE List OF ACTIVITIES 


To Be FINANCED DURING FISCAL Year 1954—Continued 


Meetings of international organizations—Continued 


> 


3. Other international organizations—Continued 
Scientific unions: 
Biological Sciences, 11th General Assembly of the Interna- 
tional Union 
Chemistry, International Union of Pure and Applied 
Crystallography, Third General Assembly of the Interna 
tional Union 
Genetics, Ninth International Congress 
Mathematical Union, General Assembly of the International 
Union 
Microbiology, International Congress 
Physiology, 19th International Congress of 
Science Congress, Highth Pacific 
Commodities group: 
Cotton Advisory Committee, International: Regular meeting 
Rubber Study Group: Annual meeting 
Sugar Council, International: 
Regular meeting 
Sugar Conference, International 
Tin Study Group, International: 
Regular meetings 
Management committee meetings 
Tin Conferenee, International 
Wheat Council, International 
Wool Study Group, International 
Others: 
Caribbean Commission : 
Seventeenth and eighteenth meetings 
Technical meetings 
Fisheries, International Commission of Northwest Atlantic: 
Fourth meeting 
Regional panel meetings 
Fisheries Commission, North Pacific 
Migration, Intergovernmental Committee for European 
Navigation Congresses, Permanent International Associa- 
tion of 
Sea, International Council for Exploration of South Pacific 
Commission : 
Twelfth and thirteenth sessions 
Technical conferences 
Whaling Commission, International: Sixth meeting 


Other international conferences: 


ANZUS Council: 
Second meeting 
Meeting of deputies 
Economie Development of South and Southeast Asia, Consultative 
Committee on 
Electric Systems, International Conference on High Tension 
Export controls, aiscussions 
Foreign Ministers, Council: Deputies for Austria 
Military Medicine and Pharmacy, International Congresses on 
Population Congress, World 
Poultry Congress, World: Tenth 
Soil Mechanics and Foundation Engineering, Third International Con- 
ference of 
Survey trips advance 
Tariffs and Trade, General Agreement on: 
Eighth session of the contracting parties 
Ad hoc committee on agenda and intersessional business 
Tonnage Measurement Experts, International Conference of 
Trade-Marks, International Conference on 
Transient delegations office quarters 
Tropical Medicine and Malaria, Fifth International Congress on 
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INTERNATIONAL CONTINGENCIES APPROPRIATION—TENTATIVE LIST 


II. UNITED STATES MISSIONS ON SPECIAL ASSIGN MENT 


United States-Italian Conciliation Commission 
U. N. Korean Reconstruction Agency Advisory Committee 
U. N. Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 


III. PARTICIPATION IN TEMPORARY INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


(a) Missions: Inter-American Committee for Cultural Action 
(b) United States contributions to organizations: 
Central Commission for the Rhine River 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
International Cotton Advisory Committee 
International Seed Testing Association 
International Sugar Council 
International Tin Study Group 
Rubber Study Group 


Mr. Cievencer. Have you any other statement on this / 


APPROPRI ATION FOR INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 


Mr. Hickerson. Mr, Chairman, the only statement [that we | 
on this is that you will recall that this is an appropriation which | 
the cost of all international conferences that the United States t 
part in. Having to ask for the appropriations well in advance, 


have confessed to you, it is something of an educated, we hope, “gue: 


timate” because there is no earthly way we can tell all the confer re 


trouble. 
Mr. CLevencer. How about your appropriation for the curr 
year, for the first 8 months? 


Mr. Hicxerson. We have obligated practically every cent of that 
Mr. Kissick. Every cent, sir, is obligated. We will be able to get 
through if there are no unexpected high-level multilateral negotia 


tions undertaken. 


Mr. Hicxerson. If there were a big, high-level conference costing 
a good bit of money we would have to come back and ask you fo: 
more money. You cut us substantially, and we said we might have 


to come back. There has not been as much activity. 


Mr. Crevencer. If there-is a peace treaty in Korea I would be glad 


to consider it. 
Mr. Hickxerson. Thank you, sir. We would be glad to come ba 


OF AcTiviTy; 
To Be FINANCED DuriIne Fiscart Year 1954—Continued 


\ 


i(\s 


that are going to take place. For instance, if next year there shou 
be a revival of activity of the Council of Foreign Ministers, whi 
was quite active in 1946, 1947, 1948, and 1949, we would run into 
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Monpbay, Marcu 23, 1953. 


INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY COMMISSION, UNITED 
STATES AND MEXICO 
WITNESSES 


WILLIAM P. HUGHES, BUDGET AND FINANCE OFFICER 
JOSEPH F. FRIEDKIN, PRINCIPAL ENGINEER 
EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


wiation or estimate $900, 000 | $900, 000 $599, 000 
bursements from other accounts 19, 243 

lotal available for obligation 919, 243 900, 000 599, 000 
gated balance, estimated savings 12, 351 
Obligations incurred 906, 892 900, 000 599, 000 


wative transfer from ‘Construction, International 
indary and Water Commission, United States and 
xico”’ 221,77 111, 470 
parative transfer to ‘‘Operation and maintenance, Inter- 
onal Boundary and Water Commission, United States 
Mexico”’ — 539, 958 412, 000 


Potal obligations 588, 708 509, 470 599, WOO 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 
teneral administration and engineering $444, 566 $443, 470 $443, 000 
reliminary surveys and investigations | 
a) Lower Colorado and Tijuana Rivers 113, 986 112, 000 112, 000 
b) Santa Cruz River 19, 296 44, 000 44, 000 
c) Andrade Properties 10, 860 | 


Total obligations ; | 588, 708 599, 470 599, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 





actual 1953 estimate | 1954 


























rotal number of permanent positions 27 121 
Full-time equivalent of a ther | tion 2 l 
A verage number of all « 108 112 Appre 
I 
Average salaries and grades Reim| 
General schedule grades Reim! 
A verage salar) 7 $4, 491 $4, 781 &4 707 ms 
A verage grade GS-63 GS-6.6 GS-4 e 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades Balan 
A verage salary : $3, 213 $3, 21 $3.9 ; 
A verage grade CPC-4.2 CPC-4.2 ( 4 
Ungraded positions: Average salary $2, 462 $2, 855 8 
01 Personal services 
Permanent positions $497, 208 $526, 030 $52 an 
Part-time and tempors positions 14, 839 4, 050 { 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 1, 039 1, 150 
Payment above basic rates 6,118 4,575 
[otal personal services 519, 204 535, 805 . 
02 Travel 12, 511 12, 500 No 
0 rransportation of things 2, 532 4, 000 1 0) ul 
04 Communication services 8, 757 8, 950 8 
05 Rents and utility services 4, 213 3, 259 959 
06 Printing and reproduction . 1, 142 2, 500 2 Aly 
07 Other contractual services 8, 578 6, 750 75 
08 Supplies and materials 20, 003 18, 081 
09 Equipment 11, 147 7, 100 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 10 ex 
15 Taxes and assessments 611 525 ) 1. Ri 
Total obligations are 588, 708 599, 470 599, 00 
2. Lo 


Analysis of expenditures Bay 





4 
| 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 esti 
Unliquidated obligations, start of year $90, 604 $1 A 
Adjustment in oblig of prior year 
Obligations incurred during the year 900, 000 599, 000 
: aa : } 
990, 604 ), 10 | 
Deduct 
Reimbursable obligations 19, 243 lota 
Unliquidated obligations end of year 90, 604 101, 100 m0 Full 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account 6, 598 , Aver 
Total expenditures : 1, 252, 403 889, 504 fi29, 90) Aver 
= = ( 
Expenditures are distributed as follows | 
Out of current authorizations ‘ ' 797, 867 800, 000 539, 80 
Out of prior authorizations i asteiate aiterkilp 154, 536 89, 504 90, 100 ( 


OR 
0g 
10 


Ded 
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eee 


CONSTRUCTION 


Amounts available for obligation 





1952 actual 1953 estimate 1954 estimate 

priation or estimate $1 000. 000 $11. 150, 000 $9, 300, 000 
vear balance availabk , 752, 369 1, 598, 382 626, 432 
bursements from non-Federal sources &S 1, 754 

bursements from other account 76, 406 

rotal available for obligation 15, 828, SF 12, 750, 13¢ 9, 926, 432 
ce available in subsequent year 1, 598, 382 626, 432 626, 432 
Obligations ineurred 14, 230, 481 12, 123, 704 9, 300, 000 
parative t fer 

Salaries and expenses, International Boundary and 

Water Commission, United States and Mexico”’ 221, 774 111, 470 

Operation and maintenance, International Boundary 

ind Water Commission, United States and Mexico 194, 39 TRS. 754 

rotal obligations 13, 514, 315 1, 226, 480 9, 300, 000 
TE Reimbursements from non-Federal sources are maintenance costs borne by Willacy and Hidalgo 
ty Water Control and Improvement Districts for Rio Grande bank protection pursuant to 59 Stat. 89. 


Obligations by activities 


ption 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


Descri 


Rio Grande international dams program (Texas 















Falcon Dam and power plant $13, 250, 972 $9, 101, 216 $7, 500, 000 
(>) Upper dams 168, 670 335, 300, 000 
2. Lower Rio Grande flood control project (Texas): Anzalduas 
Dam 57, 178 1, 751, 916 1, 500, 000 
Nogales sanitation project (Arizona 26, 073 22, 500 
4. Western land boundary fence project (New Mexico, Ari 
zona, and California 11, 422 15, 654 
Total obligations - - . 13, 514, 315 11, 226, 480 | 9, 300, 000 
| | 
Obligations by objects 
Object classification 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 
tal number of permanent positions 201 241 211 
ll-time equivalent of all other position 2 3 9 
erage number of all employees 170 22x 199 
Average salaries and grades 
General schedule grades 
Average salary #4, 191 $4, 170 #4, 223 
Average grade GS-5.9 GS-58 GS-5.8 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades 
Average salary $2, 926 $2, 917 
Average grade CPC+.2 CPCH.1 
Ungraded positions: Average salary $2, O85 $2, 096 
Personal services 
Permanent positions $746, 036 $650, 053 
Part-time and temporary positions 19, 500 14, 500 
Regular pay in excess of 42-week base 2, 470 1, 950 1, 450 
Payment above basic rates 19, 004 19, 150 16, 150 
Total personal services 610, 180 786, 636 682, 153 
Travel 19, 827 20, 300 19, 800 
lransportation of things 158, 90 236, 500 261, 000 
Communication services 5, 937 6, 450 6, 450 
Rents and utility services 4,016 13, 320 13, 320 
Printing and reproduction 7 100 100 
Other contractual services 52, 146 163, 000 160, 000 
Services performed by other agencies 069, 052 190, 448 &, 000 
8 Supplies and materials 5, 157, 115 4, 678, v19 5, 630, 578 
) Equipmer 3, 548 67, 048 99, 400 
) Lands and structures 6, 511, O82 4, 911, 654 2. 
5 Taxes and assessments 2, 002 2, 105 1, 650 
Subtotal 13, 514,315 11, 276, 480 9, 350, 000 
Deduct charges for quarters 50, 000 50, 000 


Total obligations 13, 514, 315 11, 226, 480 9, 300, 000 
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{nalysis of expenditures 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year $355, 126 $4, 604, 030 
Obligations incurred during the year 14, 230, 481 12, 123, 704 


14, 585, 607 16, 727, 734 
Deduct 


Reimbursable obligatic 76, 494 1, 754 
Unligiudated obligations, end « 4, 604, 030 4, 100, 000 


Total expenditures 9, 905, 083 2, 625, 980 


Expenditures are distributed as follows 
Out of current authorizations a , 000 


9, 905, 083 |4 x 
Out of prior authorizations j , O83 5, 625, 980 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actual 1953 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 


Obligations incurred 
Comparative transfer from 
“Salaries and expenses, International Boundary and 
Water Commission, United States and Mexico’’ $539, 958 | $412, 000 
“Construction, International Boundary and Water Com- | 
mission, United States and Mexico’’- -- 494, 392 | 785, 754 


lotal obligations call 1, 034, 350 1, 197, 754 


Nore.— Reimbursements from non-Federal sources are maintenance costs borne by Willacy and H 
County Water Control and Improvement Districts for Rio Grande bank protection pursuant to t 
approved Apr. 25, 1945 (59 Stat 


Obligations by activities 


= 1953 
ear 952 actus ‘ 
Description 1952 actual estimate 


1. El Paso projects (Texas and New Mexico) -. $486, 065 $495, 000 | 
Lower Rio Grande flood control project (Texas) 425, 609 496, 754 
Falcon Dam and power plant (Texas) | 
Rio Grande gaging stations program (Texas) . 121, 717 200, 000 
Douglas-Agua Prieta sanitation project (Arizona) - - - 6, 000 
Western land boundary fence project (New Mexico, Ari- | 

zona, and California) 959 | 


Total obligations 1, 034, 350 | 1, 197, 754 | 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


il number of permanent positions 
time equivalent of all other positions 
rage number of all employees - 


\verage salaries and grades 
General schedule grades: 
A verage salary 
A verage grade - 4 
rafts, protective, and custodial grades 
A verage salary 
Average grade _ _- 
igraded positions: Average salary 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Part-time and temporary positions 


Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 


Payment above basic rates-.- 


Total personal services 

rravel 

Transportation of things 

Communication services 

Rents and utility services 

Printing and reproduction 

Other contractual services 

Services performed by other agencies 

8 Supplies and materials 

Equipment 

Lands and structures 

laxes and assessments 


Total obligations 


1952 actual 


312 
l 


259 


$4, 260 


GS-5.8 


$3, 576 
CPC-54 
$2, 041 


$774, 916 
6, 517 
2, 375 


9, 374 


793, 182 
3, 783 
4, 411 

5, 659 
8, 013 

28 
41, 121 
741 

145, 000 

29, 469 
2, 319 

624 


1, 034, 350 


Analysis of expenditures 


1953 estimate 


261 
1 
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1954 estimate 


317 
i 
266 


| $4, 598 
| GS-6.5 


$3, 397 
CPC-5.4 
$2, 015 


125, 000 
650 


1, 301, 754 








Obligations incurred during the year 
Deduct 
Reimbursable obligations 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year. 


Total expenditures (out of current authorizations) 


1952 actual 


1953 estimate 


Rio GRANDE EMERGENCY FLOoD PROTECTION 


Amounts available for obligation 


1954 estimate 


$1, 301, 754 


1, 754 
260, OU 


1, 040, 060 








Appropriation or estimate 
Prior year balance available 


Total available for obligation - —- 
Balance available in subsequent year -. 


Obligations incurred 


1952 actual 
$30, 000 
179, 787 


209, 787 
90, 014 


119, 773 


Obligations by activities 


Kmergency repairs: 
1952 
195¢ 
1954 


1953 estimate 
$50, 000 
90,014 


140, Ole 


140, 014 


| 1954 estimate 


$50, 000 
50, 000 


50, 000 


Sl 19, ‘ i3 
140, 014 
50, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 est 
01 Personal services, part-time and temporary positions $41, 531 $50, 000 $25. Ons 
03 Transportation of things 32, 734 
05 Rents and utility services 350 
07 Other contractual services 10, 268 20, 000 
08 Supplies amd materials 34, 890 | 70, 014 25, 00 
Obligations incurred 119, 773 140, 014 MM 


Analysis of expenditures 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 est 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year $2, 588 $552 $s 
Obligations incurred during the year 119, 773 | 140, 014 54) 
122, 361 140, 566 800 
Deduct unliquidated obligations, end of year 552 800 ”) 
Total expenditures 121, 809 | 139, 766 0, 000 


Expenditures are distributed as follows 


Out of current authorizations 121. 809 | 49, 200 | 49, 200 
Out of prior authorizations a 90, 566 | ROK 


| \ | 


Mr. Cievencer. The next item is the International Boundary and 
Water Commission, United States and Mexico. 
You may proceed with your overall statement on this item. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Huenes. Yes, sir; I would be glad to. Mr. Clevenger, I have 
a general statement here. I can either digest it very briefly, or insert 
it in the record, if you wish. 

Mr. CLevencer. You may do as you like. You may introduce it and 
speak on it, or read it. 

Mr. Hueues. All right, sir. 

(The statement is as follows: ) 


STATEMENT OF PRINCIPAL WITNESS FOR INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY AND WATER 
COMMISSION, UNITED STATES AND MExXIco 


The International Boundary and Water Commission was created by the treaty 
of 1889 between the United States and Mexico. The Commission is composed 
of the United States Section, with headquarters in El Paso, Tex., and the 
Mexican Section, with headquarters in Ciudad Juarez, Chihuahua. All ac 
tivities of the Commission have an international character. The United States 
Section operates under policy guidance of the Department of State, while the 
Mexican Section operates under policy guidance of the Ministry of Foreign 
Relations. The Commission’s activities are limited to the solution of mutual 
engineering problems arising on the boundary that require joint action between 
the two Governments. The nature and scope of these problems have been 
clearly defined and authorized by the treaties of 1889, 1905, 1933, and 1944. 
In addition, participation by the United States Section in these activities in each 
instance has been specifically authorized in advance by an act of Congress. 


CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES 


Falcon Dam and powerplants 


Construction of Falcon Dam and powerplants was begun in December 1950, 
pursuant to article 5 of the water treaty of 1944. This multipurpose project 
is located on the Rio Grande, 75 miles below Laredo, Tex., and Nuevo Laredo, 
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Tamuulipas. The reservoir, created by the dam, will have a storage capacity of 
1,085,000 acre-feet, of which 1,685,000 acre-feet will be for temporary storage 
of floodwaters. This capacity is sufficient to limit the discharge of all floods 
which have occurred during the past 50 years to a maximum discharge through 
the spillway of 60,000 cubic feet. The maximum flood recorded in the lower 
valley of Texas occurred in 1982, when 198,000 cubie feet per second passed Rio 
Grande City, Tex., and caused much damage in this valley. 

[wo identical powerplants are under construction, one on the United States 
side of the Rio Grande and the other on the Mexican side. These plants will 
generate annually about 200 million kilowatt-hours of prime energy and 50 million 
kilowatt-hours of secondary energy, to be divided equally between the two 
countries. 

The total estimated cost of the project for division between the two Govern 
ments was $46,065,000, The cost of the dam, $33,407,000, was divided on the 
basis of the conservation capacity allocated to the two Governments (58.6 per 
cent to the United States and 41.4 percent to Mexico), or $19,576,500 to the United 
States and $13,830.500 to Mexico. The cost of the powerplants, $12,658,000, was 
divided equally by the two Governments, being in each instance $6,329,000. In 
addition each country was required to assume the cost of certain general items, 
which in the case of the United States included right-of-way, construction camps 
and highway relocation, and design and engineering, performed by the Bureau 
of Reclamation, that brought the total cost t6 an estimated $39 million. 

Construction of the dam is approximately SO percent complete. The treaty 
requires completion of the dam by November 1953. There is every reason to 
believe that this completion date, as established by the treaty, will be met 

Power facilities on each side of the river are scheduled to be completed late 
in fiscal year 1954 and the production of power early in fiscal year 1955. 

Responsibility of the Commission is limited to the generation of hydroelectric 
power and to the operation and maintenance of all appurtenant facilities and 
installations as authorized by Public Law 312, approved October 5, 1949. Dis- 
position of the power so produced is a matter for congressional decision. Hl. R 
3400, introduced during the last session of Congress, would establish Department 
of Interior as the marketing agent for the United States. Congress took no 
action on the proposed legislation. 

To date Congress has appropriated $28,650,000 for work on Falcon Dam and 
powerplants and a 1953 supplemental request for $2,500,000 has been approved 
by Congress. 

Upper dams 

The proposed upper dams are an integral part of the entire Rio Grande inter 
national dams program, as specifically set forth in article 5 of the water treaty 
of 1944. 

Since September 1948, the Commission has been engaged in a comprehensive 
investigation program as to the relative merits of all probable dam sites in the 
entire reach of the Rio Grande from Fresno Creek in the upper area of the 
Big Ben country downstream to Del Rio, Tex., a distance of 345 miles. During 
this time, 45 prospective dam sites have been studies of which 13 sites have been 
tentatively selected as warranting further detail study leading to final selection 
of the best combination of 3 or 4 sites for maximum possible development of river 
flows. 

Up to the present time a total of $952,182 has been allotted for this program. 
inzalduas international diversion dam q 

The Anzalduas diversion dam is a main feature of the lower Rio Grande 
flood-control program, developed by the Commission in 1982, and the first appro 
priation was made by Congress in Public Law 495, approved July 10, 1952. 

This diversion structure is to be located on the lower Rio Grande at a point 
near Reynosa-Hidalgo. Its primary purpose is to relieve the flood hazard on 
both sides of the river by an equitable division of the floodwaters between the 
United States and Mexico and their diversion into existing floodways. In 
addition, it is expected that important incidental benefits may accrue from con- 
struction and operation of the river structure to the water users of the lower 
Rio Grande Valley for irrigation and other water-supply purposes. 

For 1953 the Congress appropriated $1,500,000 to begin construction of the 
dam. In addition, Congress accepted the recommendation that the dam should 
not be used for irrigation or other water-supply purposes until such time as a 


suitable arrangement had been effected by the Secretary of Stute with the water 
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users for reimbursement to the Government for those costs of the structure 
allocable to irrigation or other water-supply purposes. 

Since the entire lower Rio Grande flood-control program, including the 
Anzalduas diversion dam, was authorized by the act of August 19, 1935, and it is 
so specifically provided in the current appropriation for the Anzalduas Dam, loca} 
interests are required to donate to the Federal Government all essential rights 
of-way easements before construction can begin. It had been fully expected that 
with the appropriation of the $1,500,000 for 1953, work would begin immediate): 
and that approximately 70 percent of the dam could be constructed during 195: 
Construction has not started because the water users of the lower valley have 
not been able to perfect the necessary financial arrangements leading to the 
acquisition of the necessary rights-of-way. 

We believe the plans of the water users will be fully crystalized by the end 
of fiscal year 1953, and it is believed that construction of the dam can be started 
early in fiscal year 1954. Design plans for the structure have been completed 
and are under study by the two Governments. 

The total cost to the United States will be $4,319,416, based upon latest cost 
figures, including essential related works to be constructed entirely on the United 
States side of the river. At the present time $1,751,916 are available for the 
work. The construction program, a joint undertaking with Mexico, has been 
planned on a 2-year basis with completion sometime during fiscal year 1955 

These are the only projects under construction at the present time by the 
Commission. 

OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE ACTIVITIES 


During 1954 all operation and maintenance costs of completed projects will be 
wholly financed from the “Operation and maintenance” appropriation. No funds 
are included in any other appropriation to cover required operation and mai! 
tenance costs, as has been the practice in prior years. All of these international 
projects have been constructed and placed under operation in fulfillment of 
treaty obligations with Mexico, or specific authorizations contained in con 
gressional acts. 

El Paso projects 

The Rio Grande canalization was authorized by act of June 4, 1936, 74th 
Congress. This project extends from Caballo Dam in New Mexico to Bl Paso, 
Tex. The project was completed in February 1943 and was developed specifi- 
cally for compliance with the 1906 convention, which guarantees Mexico 60,000 
acre-feet of water annually in the bed of the Rio Grande at El Paso, Tex. 

The American Dam and Canal was authorized by the acts of August 29, 1935, 
Public Resolution No. 392, and the act of June 4, 1936, 74th Congress. 

The American Dam and Canal are major features of the Rio Grande canaliza 
tion project and are used exclusively for the division of water between the two 
Governments in accordance with the 1906 convention. he dam is located wholly 
within the United States near El Paso, Tex. The waters of the Rio Grande 
arriving at this point are divided between the two countries each year, with 
60,000 acre-feet going to Mexico and the balance being turned over to the Depart- 
ment of Interior for distribution to the water users in the lower end of the FE) 
Paso-Juarez Valley. 

The Rio Grande rectification project was authorized by the treaty of Febru 
ary 1, 1933. The project extends from El Paso south to Fort Quitman. It is 
essentially a flood-control project for the benefit of highly irrigated lands lying 
below El Paso-Ciudad Juarez on each side of the Rio Grande. 

In addition, the international boundary between the two countries was short 
ened from 155 miles to S88 miles between El Paso and Fort Quitman. These two 
projects are under the supervision of the same operations personnel stationed 
in El Paso, Tex. The work on the projects is exclusively operation and mainte 
nance, as all construction has been completed. 

Lower Rio Grande flood-control project 

The lower Rio Grande flood-control project was developed pursuant to 
exchange of notes in 1932 between the United States and Mexico and was con 
firmed by congressional action in the act of August 19, 1935. The lower Rio 
Grande flood-control project is located in both the United States and Mexico and 
on the United States side extends from the town of Penitas, Tex., to the Gul! 
of Mexico, a distance of 180 miles. It lies within the fertile delta of the Rio 
Grande and serves the highly developed agricultural areas in both countries. 
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i Since 1933, over $13 million have been expended for work on the project. Dur- 
: 1955, with minor exceptions, all work has been reduced to required operation 
i nd maintenance activities and the construction phase has been completed, 


Falcon Dam and powerplant (operation and maintenance only) 


With the completion of the dam, spillway, and the international boundary 
monumentation scheduled for November 1953, as required by the 1944 treaty, 
good management dictates that these activities be placed immediately upon a 

rict operation and maintenance basis. 

It is not contemplated that power production at either of the powerplants will 
be under way during fiscal year 1954. As indicated above, the Commission, 

ting through the United States section, depending upon the aforementioned 

portant policy determination, will be limited in its responsibilities to the 
generation of power and the operation and maintenance of the other facilities 
n connection with the dam reservoir. It is contemplated that, over the course 
if the next year or 18 months, such policy for the marketing of the power pro- 
duced at the United States installation will have been determined. 
Rio Grande gaging-station program 

In compliance with the 1944 treaty, the United States Section has begun the 
construction, operation, and maintenance of gaging stations on the Rio Grande to 
ssure, among other things, the equitable distribution of the waters of this stream 
is between the United States and Mexico. This program is a joint venture 
vith the Mexican section. At the present time, 38 stream-gaging stations 

e maintained by the Commission on the international reaches of-the Rio Grande 

d its tributaries. Of these stations, 10 are on Mexican tributaries and 6 are 
nm the main stream and are operated regularly by the Mexican Section; 8 of the 
stations are on United States tributaries, and 14 are located on the main stream 

d are operated and maintained regularly by the United States Section. 

During 1953, we have allocated $200,000 for this program, including $75,000 

* the erection of eight new stations as a responsibility of the United States 
Section. 

The early completion of this program is essential if the United States Section 

to discharge the obligations which our Government assumed under the 1944 
treaty. Also, it is essential that this program be completed at the earliest pos- 
sible moment to assure a proper accounting of the waters of the R'o Grande 
nd a division of these waters in accordance with the treaty between the United 
States and Mexico. 

Douglas-Augu-Pricta sanitation project 

The construction of the Douglas-Agua-Prieta sanitation project was authorized 

the act of August 19, 1935. The operation and maintenance of this project 
was authorized by Public Law 786, approved September 13, 1950. This project 
was completed in 1947 at a cost to the United States of $185,000. The United 
States Section, in accordance with Publie Law 786, negotiated an agreement with 
the eity of Douglas, Ariz., under date of June 9, 1952, contingent upon satis- 
factory agreement being reached between the United States and the Mexican 
Governments as to division of costs of such operation and maintenance, whereby 
this section would operate and maintain the plant. The city of Douglas will, 
when such agreement becomes effective, contribute 75 percent of the share of 
the cost assumed by the United States of such operation and maintenance. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


The United States Section is composed of a small headquarters staff located 
in El Paso, Tex. The headquarters staff provides supervision over and direction 
of all activities carried out by field offices located at San Diego, Calif; Yuma, 
\riz.; Nogales, Ariz.; Alpine, Tex.; Laredo, Tex.; and Harlingen, Tex. This 
staff directs the negotiations, provides the general technical guidance, and repre- 
sents administration of the entire United States Section. All activities per- 
formed by this staff and its field offices relate to reciprocal treaty obligations 
assumed by the United States and Mexico, and related to general policy deter- 
ininations by the Secretary of State and the Congress, in connection with border 
problems relating to boundary determination and demarcation and international 
floodwater control and resource development. 
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RIO GRANDE EMERGENCY FLOOD PROTECTION 


As the committee knows, for many years there has been available an appro 
priation to finance emergency repairs and maintenance activities on the Riv 
Grande. This fund is used only when emergency conditions arise and regula) 
operation and maintenance requirements are never financed from it. In the past 
this fund has been maintained at around $200,000 as a standby to meet emerge: 


Cy 
flood conditions. 


GENERAL 


As reported to the committee last year, the United States Section has bee 
engaged in improving its accounting and budgeting procedures. I am happy to 
report to the committee that this work has been completed with the assistance 
of the General Accounting Office and the Bureau of the Budget. The Comptroller 
General has approved the new system which has been installed during the past 
year, including a Manual of Accounts. In addition, during the past year, the 
General Accounting Office completed a detailed audit of our accounts, operations 
and procedures up through June 30, 1952. We have been successful in overcon 
ing the loss, during the previous year, of our General Counsel and our principal 
engineer by replacement of these officers by promotion from within and by trans 
fer from another Government agency. Finally, I am pleased to report to the 
committee that relationship with our Mexican colleagues continue in complet: 
harmony and much constructive work is being done in the solution of border e; 
gineering problems through a mutually agreeable cooperative approach. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hucues. We are here today, Mr. Clevenger, to discuss with 
you the 1954 needs for the program of the International Boundary 
and Water Commission. I might say that everything goes pretty) 
well with us in our program. As you will recall, about a month ago 
we discussed with the commitee our supplemental appropriation for 
1953 which the committee very generously granted, so we have been 
able to keep our main activity, ‘which is the construction of Falcon 
Dam and power plant, under full speed. At the present time Falcon is 
about 80 percent completed. 

We believe unless we have some catastrophe that we will meet 
the treaty requirement date, which is November 1953. 


FALCON DAM 


Our request for Falcon for 1954 is $6.5 million, Mr. Chairman 
This amount, we think, will see us through 1954. I am very happy 
to tell the committee that this amount is still within our or iginal est! 
mates for the project. As a matter of fact, we were able to ) shave off 
$1 million from our 1954 estimates because of some very substantia! 
savings on the cost of relocating United States Highway 83, which is 
being done by the State of Texas. 

This estimate of $6.5 million is based entirely upon earnings which 
the various contractors have told us they will earn during 1! 954. We 
have had recent correspondence with them on the matter. We have 
reviewed the estimates very carefully. I do not see any real difficulties 
ahead. We are moving along. 


UPPER DAMS 


Also as a part of our construction request for 1954 we are asking 
$104,000 to continue our work on the upper dams. As you know, 
Mr. Chairman, the work we have done on the upper dams grows out 
of article V of the 1944 water treaty which specifically set “forth the 
general locations for these three international multipurpose dams 
on the Rio Grande. We have been at work there for the past 3 years 
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on preliminary investigations of probable sites for the dam. We hope 
in 1954 to finish this phase of the investigative work and to boil our 
studies down to probably 2 or 3 locations. We would then be in 
| position to negotiate with our Mexican colleagues as to the location 
of the seeond of these international dams on the Rio Grande. 

| would like to say specifically on this matter of $104,000 that we 
iad originally in our 1954 request $300,000, but we are able to reduce 
that request to $104,000 because we anticipate carrying forward at 
the end of 1953 probably $196,000. Frankly, we got caught with a 
very low obligational rate on January 31, and we shall live within that 
mount during the remainder of this year. 

Secondly, we effected an internal organization shift in our head- 
quarters staff and brought the engineer who was in charge of that 
work up to El Paso to help us on some important problems there. 
This move, naturally, had a tendency to slow down the work on upper 
dams investigation. Actually, with the $104,000 for 1954 plus what 
we hope we will carry over, we can keep our program at about the same 
level in 1954 and wind up the first phase of the investigation of the 
upper dams. 

Those two items, Mr. Chairman, are the only two items that we seek 
in 1954 under our construction appropriation. There is $6.5 million 
for Faleon and $104,000 for work on the upper dams investigation. 

Mr. CLevencer. There is nothing in your appropriations as to an 
expected park in this country down there, which was discussed during 
the supplemental f 

Mr. Hueues. You mean the construction of a big national park at 
Faleon ¢ 

Mr. Curvencer. Yes. 

Mr. Huaues. No, sir; there is not, Mr. Clevenger. Some misinfor 
mation, I think, got out on that. We have made no plans for any 
parks. We never discussed it with anybody, to my knowledge. 

Mr. CLevencer. That will probably be a Texas matter. 

Mr. Hugues. Yes, sir. 


SEPARATION OF APPROPRIATION FOR OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Wiieer. Mr. Chairman, I think we should point out to you that 
this year, again, as we did last year, we are requesting a separate ap- 
propriation for the operation and maintenance item. Last year the 
Congress enacted appropriations under three heads: “Salaries and 
expenses,” “Construction,” and the “Rio Grande emergency flood pro- 
tection.” This year the pattern provides for a separate appropriation 
for operation and maintenance, which embodies those expenses which 
continue after construction. It is thought that it would provide better 
control and present a better picture to show those expenses separate 
from the “Salaries and expenses” items. 


COMPLETION OF FALCON DAM 


Mr. Cievencer. When will this dam be ready to impound water ? 
Mr. Hucues. We hope to begin to store water this spring, in the 
next month or so, Mr. Chairman. As a matter of fact, as we stand 
now we could probably store up to 200,000 acre-feet, considering the 
height of the dam. Unfortunately, we do not have the water to store 
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yet. If the river follows its normal pattern of flooding in the spr 
and in the fall we may have some water. 

Mr. Cievencer. Just for the sake of the record, since probably 
will be needed long after I am gone, let me say that I expressed con 
cern the other day as to these multiple-purpose dams. Because 7 
your periodic and unpredictable rainfall in that area I hoped th 
we would not be faced with a problem such as grew out of the TVA 
where we built the dam which had a power potential when there was 
lots of water, and then they would come to Congress for a e 
millions for a steam standby to keep the power firm the year round. 
Once more I want to spread on this record, just for saatetity. my 
fear that that is what will result from too many of these multiple 
purpose dams in an area where rainfall is periodic and uncertain 

Has any enginer ever given you an estimate of the probable evapo 
ration from this lake duri ing a Texas summer ? 

Mr. Hvuenes. Yes, sir. I think Mr. Friedkin can give you that. 

Mr. Cievencer. How many acre-feet, Mr. Friedkin? 

Mr. Frrepxrn. I cannot give you that figure exactly. It would be 
on the order of 200,000 or 300,000 acre-feet. 

Mr. Hueues. The reservoir will cover on our side about 81,000 land 
acres. 

Mr. Cievencer. You predict how much evaporation ? 

Mr. Frrepxi1n. 200,000 to 300,000 acre-feet a year. 

Mr. Cievencer. That is much lower than some figures I have heard, 
because those Texas summers with the hot winds are just like a sponge 
absorbing moisture. 

Mr. Hueues. It can get hot there all right, Mr. Clevenger; I will 
agree with that. 

Mr. Crevencer. And for a long time. 

Mr. Hucues. Yes, sir. 


POSSIBLE FUTURE NEED FOR STEAM PLANT 


Mr. Cievencer. My whole concern is not because I do not love 
Texas, because I do, and every Texan I know I love, also. I just do 
not want us to arrange for a succession of never-ending appropria- 
tions for these multiple dams. I am not sure that we have not been 
hipped on hydroelectric power. If you have coal supplies nearby it 
is not as cheap, when you figure all of the costs in the dams, as it is 
to make it from steam and produc e what you need. Of course, you 
may not have fuel there, but that would make it all the more expensive 
to firm up the power. Where would you bring coal from if you had 
to dothat? Where is the nearest coal ‘supply d 

Mr. Huvnes. The nearest one I know of is over near Houston, Tex. 
It is not of any great consequence. I never heard of a steam plant in 
that connection. 

Mr. Cievencer. You did not hear of them in connection with the 
TVA? It started out as a navigation and flood-control project and 
then suddenly it grew into a power project with the navigation an 
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lood control just being on the sidelines. ‘There was a fictitious yard- 
stick set up that did not have 36 inches in it for the cost of the elec- 
tricity. I have heard it until my eardrums have reverberated, how 
much we overcharged across the river in Ohio because we did not have 
a TVA rate. At low water they buy their steam energy over in my 
State from the Ohio power companies, in order to deliver it on the con- 
tract that they have made through the TVA, and they do it at too low 
a rate. Some of these power rates are not as high as the State tax 
on private power companies in adjacent areas. The rates are bogus. 
{nd the worst thing that I have seen about it is that they put the best 
irable land in both Kentucky and Tennessee under water. 

The lake above the Kentucky Dam is 186 miles long, and it is from 
3 to 7 or 8 miles wide. They moved highways, railroads and towns. 
That land is permanently underwater. It was wonderful land, the 
best in the State, and anyone who knows river-bottom land knows 
that. And why! To make a fictitious yardstick to get more and 
more money to get standby steam power in that area. It is passing the 
production of hydroelectric power. And yet there are contracts 
made—and when I was down there in 1947 they had 13 years to run, 
so they have still 7 or 8 years to run—with private companies, in order 
to do what /—so that they could come to the Congress and say that 
there is a power shortage in the TVA area and this is an emergency 
situation and you must build this great steam plant at a cost of $100 
billion or $200 million in order to make good. That is one way to 
ipholster a section of the country with money from other sections. 
We do not mind it in Ohio. We are just one of the States that have 
helped to furnish the money, if it brings up the standards of living of 
those people. Indirectly they may become customers of ours. If they 
are still making moonshine out of corn they may have to buy corn from 
Ohio, but I understand that they are making it mostly out of sugar 
and molasses. 

That is a thing that } do not want to happen along the Rio Grande, 
doing the same thing that has been so expensive through the TVA. 


TREATY FOR CONSTRUCTION OF INTERNATIONAL MULTIPURPOSE DAMS 


I know this is a little afield, but how many facilities do you have 
picked out down there? 

Mr. Hucues. Under the 1944 treaty, Mr. Clevenger, our agreement 
with Mexico was for the construction of what we call three inter- 
national multipurpose dams. , 

Mr. Crevencer. And we have given you the money so far. 

Mr. Hucues. The 1944 treaty, though, Mr. Clevenger, extends not 
only to the Rio Grande, but to that international part of the Colorado 
River. You see, a lot of times the impression is gained that we op- 
erate only in Texas, but we actually operate from Brownsville to 
San Diego. ‘ 
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STUDIES OF PROSPECTIVE DAM SITES 


Mr. Cievencer. I know that youdo. You say in your justifications: 

Forty-five prospective dam sites have been studied, of which 13 have been 
tentatively selected as wanting further detailed study leading to the final selec. 
tion of the best combination of 3.or 4 sites. 

Now, you have one just below this one at Garza that is under 
serious consideration / 

Mr. Hueues. No, sir. Garza Dam would be about 20 miles below 
Falcon. It would take the place of this steam plant as a recapture 
reservoir. 

What we are talking about here are the upper dams. They would 
be 300 miles further up the Rio Grande in the so-called Big Bend 
country where the Devils River and the Pecos River come into the 
Rio Grande near Del Rio, Tex. That is very rugged terrain in 
there, and in the study of these dam sites, the 45 that you mentioned, 
there are many geological factors because of the mountains, because 
of the foundation, because of the required capacity. The Devils 
River can really get on a rampage. Yes we have been using the 
money for the last 2 or 3 years to find the best site that would com- 
plement Faleon Dam on down the stream. 

Mr. CLevencer. But that dam would be wholly within the United 
States ¢ 

Mr. Hugues No, sir. It would be on the Rio Grande River. It 
would be an international proposition. 

Mr. CLevencer. Where is the Devils River? Is it a tributary of 
the Rio Grande? 

Mr. Hueurs. It comes into the Rio Grande just above Del Rio, 
Tex., which is the bend in the Texas Big Bend section, and just 20 
miles up from that you have the Pecos River, which is always a wet 
river. The Devils River has been dry for the last 3 years, but some 
of your greatest rainfall is in the watershed of the Devils River. As 
a matter of fact, the last big flood was in 1932—and I am just trust- 
ing to memory on this—and I believe 600,000 second-feet of water 
came pouring out of the Devils River into the Rio Grande. 

Mr. Cievencer. I heard testimony on the floor of the House that 
it was bigger than the flood in the Mississippi River. 

Mr. Hucues. Yes, sir, at times. You see. in developing the treaty 
and the plans worked out over many years, it is not Just exactly what 
we want to do on our side. But every single one of these projects is 
a joint venture with Mexico and if a structure is ever built in the upper 
reaches of the Rio Grande it will be built across the international 
stream the same as Falcon. 

Mr. Cievencer. It will be an expensive dam. 

Mr. Hucues. That is another reason why we are studying so many 
sites, to find the cheapest one that would control the greatest amount of 
water and at the same time complement Falcon, which is about 245 
river miles down the Rio Grande. 

Mr. Cievencer. The fact is I have taken more time on this subject 
than I expected to. I just wanted to have it said that when we get 
into this morass and endless spending that somebody expressed a little 
concern about it before it was done. 

Mr. Hueues. Your point is well taken, sir. 
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Mr. Cievencer. Because if you try to firm up the deliveries which 
only flow occasionally, that will take some steam plant. 
Mr. Hugues. Yes, sir; but our concern is international water. 


CHANGE IN LANGUAGE 


Mr. CLevenGcerR. On page 30 of the bill you have inserted some new 
language: 


V Water supply, power, irrigation. 


There are four items of appropriation. Will you explain those? 

Mr. Hueues. The main reason for the change there, Mr. Clevenger, 
is that in 1954 a part of Falcon will be under operation and main- 
tenance, and we wanted to expand that language to in effect comple- 
ment Public Law 312, which is the act of October 5, 1949, which 
authorizes the operation and maintenance of Falcon Dam by the 
United States section of the Commission. We wanted to get the same 
authority of Public Law 312 into our appropriation language. 

Mr. Crievencer. Is that authority in the public law now so that 
this would not be subject to a point of order ? 

Mr. Hueues. It is in the act of October 5, 1949, Public Law 312, 
which authorizes the operation and maintenance of Falcon by the 
United States section of the Commission. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. — is water, supply, power, irrigation. 


Mr. Hucues. Yes, si 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Mr. CLevencer. The item of salaries and expenses appears on page 
31 of the committee print and pages 494 through 496 of the justi- 
fications. 

We will insert in the record at this point the justification tables. 

(The justification tables referred to are as follows :) 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1954 


Appropriation, 1953 regular act $900, 000 
Add comparative transfer from construction 111,470 
Deduct comparative transfer to operation and maintenance — 412. 000 
Base for 1954 509. 470 
Requirements Difference 
nerease 
By projects or functions incre : 
or de 
1953 1954 crease ( ) 
1. Administration and engineering $443, 470 $400, 000 $43, 470 
2. Preliminary surveys 
Lower Colorado and Tijuana Rivers 112, 000 80, 000 32, 000 
4 ra jua i 3 ’ } 
(b) Santa Cruz River 44, 000 20, 000 24, 000 
lotal requirements 509, 470 500, 000 99, 470 99, 470 
otal estimate of appropriation, 1954 500, 000 
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The following table indicates total requirements under “Salaries and expensy 
for fiscal years 1953 and 1954: 


Appropriated, Estimate, 1954 Increas 
1953 dec 
Num- . Num- . Num- 
ber Cost ber Cost ber 
Personal services 
Permenent salaries. . ‘. 121 $574, 040 92 $457, 547 | —29 
Deduct lo pse 10 48, 010 2 13, 468 4-8 1 54 
Add portion of salaries carried in other posi- i 
tion schedules paid from this account 
Net permanent (average number, net 
salary lll 526, 030 90 444,079 | —21 
Part-time end temporary positions 4, 050 3, 050 
Payment above basic retes . 4, 575 a 1, 600 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week bas« 1, 150 k 1, 050 
Net personal services ss ad te ewan 535, 805 - 449, 779 RF 
Other objects sedate ile i ES 63, 665 |...... 50, 221 —13, 444 
TOG GIO. iene 599, 470 |._.... 500, 000 |... ... —99, 47 
here is a request here for $599,000 and a revised request for $500.- 


000. Explain what is being done with this revised request. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Huaues. I will be glad to, sir. 

Mr. Wilber mentioned a few moments ago that up until the pro 
posed 1954 budget we had operated a salaries and expense appropri 
ation, a construction appropriation, and the Rio Grande emergency 
flood appropriation. 

Now, the General Accounting Office and also the Bureau of the 
Budget have been working with us for the past 2 years to improve 
our system of accounting and budgeting, and also to systematize some 
of the handling of our allotments and our oppropriations. 

The main reason that we have set salaries and expenses up in a 
separate appropriation is to take out the operation and maintenance 
costs for a completed project, rather than finance it under the salaries 
and expense appropriation. 

Now, the $500,000 that we are requesting for 1954 is the cost of the 
general administration and the management of the entire United 
States Section. It is purely administrative and general engineering 
costs in the sense we do not have any operation and maintenance in it. 

First of all, it is general administration and engineering; secondly, 
it is preliminary surveys and investigations; that is, it covers just 
the headquarters staff, the salaries and expenses, the office space, the 
clerk hire, the communication services, travel, and transportation of 
the personnel that comprise our El Paso headquarters staff. 

Mr. Crievencer. When will you begin to deliver power at the bus 
bar at that dam? Is your machinery being installed ¢ 

Mr. Hvueues. It is being installed now, Mr. Clevenger, and our best 
guess is that power will be produced early in the fiscal year 1955. We 
do not see any production before that time. 

Mr. Crevencer. Do you have any prospective customers for the 
American share of this power? 
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Mr. Hueues. No; not yet, Mr. Clevenger. That is a question that 
Congress will have to decide. At the last session of Congress there 
was submitted a bill called H. R. 3400 which would have established 
the Department of the Interior as the marketing agent for the United 
States share of the power, but because the production of power was not 
mminent, Congress did not take action on it. Assuredly, sometime 
within the next 12 or 18 months, a policy decision will have to be 
made by Congress, as to whom we shall turn the power over to at 
the bus bar, because under Public Law 312 our authority is limited 
purely to the operation and maintenance of the plant itself. What 
the final answer will be I do not know right now. 


PRELIMINARY SURVEYS 


Mr, CLevencer. On page 494 of the justifications you have two 
tems, the lower Colorado and Tia Juana River and the Santa Cruz 
River. Will you explain those two? 

Mr. Hugues. I will be glad to, sir. 

Under the 1944 treaty, Mr. Clevenger, the Senate specifically set 
forth in its reservation that wé in the United States Section were to 
study and develop plans for flood control of the international reach 
of the Colorado River. We have been busily engaged in that for 
the past 3 or 4 years. We have an office in San Diego, Calif. 

The item here, $80,000 that we are requesting, is to finance the 
continuation of those studies of river flow, supervising delivery of 
vater to Mexico, and plans for flood control on the Colorado to protect 
the whole Imperial Valley of lower California. 

Mr. Citevencer. How long have we been financing this? 

Mr. Hueurs. We have had an office in San Diego for the last 5 
years now. 

Mr. Crevencer. Will there not be a completion of some of these 

iwineering problems ¢ 

Mr. Hucues. Under the 1944 treaty the United States agreed to 
crant Mexico 1,500,000 acre-feet of water annually at the interna- 
tional boundary line. A large part of this work is concerned with 
the deliveries of water to Mexico in compliance with that treaty pro- 
vision. You have a very complicated picture there, as you well know, 
on the All-American Canal, and the allocation of waters that have 
been made. 

Our main concern here is compliance with the treaty to assure that 
the United States interest is protected and that the treaty is com- 
plied with. 

Mr. Cievencer. It is a case of— 

Pretty little treaty, don’t you sigh, 
You will be a complication by-and-by. 

Mr. Hucurs. We have passed that stage of it. It was complicated 
when we were negotiating the 1944 treaty. We have the settlement 
now. 

DELIVERY OF WATER 


Mr. Coon. Does this treaty provide that they must deliver 1,500,000 
acre-feet during the dry years and wet years alike? 

Mr. Hugues. No, Mr. Coon. There is a provision made for a grad- 
uated schedule that continues up until 1980. Provision is made for 
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dry years and that sort of thing. The same thing is true on the Rio 

Grande at El Paso, where we deliver 60,000 acre-feet. Provision 

made for unusual droughts and schedules are adjusted according] 
Mr. Coon. That would be a very necessary part of the provision 


Mr. Hucues. Yes. sit 


RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 


Mr. Coon. I would like to ask one more question concerning the 
park along the water’s edge. Congressman Mack, following his re 
turn from a trip down there, was very concerned over the reports that 
he had been getting from Texas, that there was a proposed parkw: Ly 
along the full length of this reservoir. Did you say that your service 
does not propose any parkway ¢ 

Mr. Huaues. No, sir. 

Mr. Coon. Do you know whether the Department of the Interio: 
or any other service has proposed to make a national park out of a 

Mr. Hucues. If they have, they have never discussed it with us 
We have not made any plans for any recreational activities. ie a 
matter of fact, recreational activities would be at best very limited 
there. You are going to have a rising and falling of the water level 
in Falcon, and you are going to have a marsh along the water’s edge 
As Mr. Clevenger said, it gets very hot, and there are a lot of mosqui 
toes that will get in there. So I think anyone who would want a sum 
mer home, or a luxurious fishing cottage in that place would rather be 
back up in Laredo in an air- conditioned buik ling. It does not seem 
to be in the cards to have it. 

Mr. Coon. Then their worries are without any foundation ? 

Mr. Hvuenes. To our knowledge, we have never discussed recrea 
tional facilities. 


DISPOSITION OF POWER AT FALCON DAM 


Mr. Preston. The law did not provide the method of disposition 
of the power at Falcon ¢ 

Mr. Hueues. No, sir. 

Mr. Presron. Did not say a thing about it ? 

Mr. Hucues. No, sir. 

Mr. Preston. It is safe to assume that it would probably be mar 
keted by the Southwest Power Administration ? 

Mr. Hueues. Well, I am not sure, Mr. Preston. There are a num 
ber of interests there. You have the Central Power & Light Co. 
private utility, operating out of Corpus Christi, Tex., which covers 
the lower valley. 

Mr. Preston. Somebody has to make a marketing agreement. 

Mr. Hucues. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. They would probably market it to the private power 
companies. 

How far is it to the Faleon Dam from the nearest line of the South 
west Power Administration, if you know ? 

Mr. Hucues. I do not know, Mr. Preston. There are no transmis- 
sion lines into Fs nt on at the present time. 

Mr. Preston. How far is it from the dam to the lines of this power 
company that you speak of? Is that company in that immediate 
area ¢ 
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Mr. Hugues. Yes, sir. The Central Power & Light Co. has a big 
plant at Laredo, Tex., which is about 75 miles from the dam. 

You also have the question of the Lower Rio Grande Authority, 
which came into being a couple of years ago under Texas legislation. 
fhis authority has been trying to lift itself, so to speak, by its boot- 
straps to get organized. It is a completely private proposition of the 
water users in the valley. They have exhibited some interest in the 
power. 

Mr. Preston. Do they distribute any power at the present time 4 

Mr: Hueues. No, sir. 

Mr. Preston. They have no power plant ¢ 

Mr. Hueues. No, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Then the private utility company in that area is the 

gical outfit to firm up the power ¢ 

Mr. Hueues. And they have exhibited considerable interest. 

Mr. Preston. And there is not any reason van a steam plant should 
be constructed there to furnish power for the Government # 

Mr. Huenes. That is right. 

Mr. Presron. I hope not. I am as vigorously opposed to that as 
you are, Mr. Clevenger, and I do not think that is likely to hap pen. 

Now, th the people of Texas demonstrated any more interest 
ately than they have in the past about providing rights of way and 
easements for the Anzulduas Dam ? 

Mr. Huenes. No, sir, they have not, Mr. Preston. The latest on 
that is that they have an election scheduled for April 18 in Hildalgo 
County, which is the county where the dam is to be located, and tied 
nto that election is the question of a bond issue not only for the rights 
of way but for the construction of the gravity canal which would take 
the United States share of the water at the Anzulduas site and by 
gravity flow it on down through the irigation system. 

That election, Mr. Preston, at best could go either way. There is a 
lot of opposition, and they have said to us they were not interested 
itallin Anzulduasasa flood- control structure. To this di Ly, although 
we have requested the rights of way, they have not provided them. 
We do not know for certain which way the final decision is going and 
we will not know until after April 18. 

Mr. Preston. Have they shown any interest in complying with the 
restrictions which the committee wrote into the bill about reimburse 
inent for water use ¢ 

Mr. Hucues. Yes, sir; there is not much of a problem there. We 
have had a great number of discussions with leading people in the 
valley on a formula that would represent, in our opinion, an equitable 
allocation to irrigation, or other water supply purposes, of the total 
cost of the dam. We calculate that it would amount to probably 
$1 million, or about 30 percent of the United States cost of the struc- 
ture. There has not been a great deal of objection to the amount 
nor to the formula by which we calculated it. 

There is a fundamental problem with the people about the rights- 
of-way for flood control. 

If I may, Mr. Clevenger, with your permission, I would like to 
go off the record and give the committee another angle of this. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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LANGUAGE CHANGE 


Mr. Cievencer. There is a language change on page 31 of the com- 
mittee print—‘not otherwise provided for.” 
Will you explain that? 


ect, 


| 


lim 
y . . ss ‘ XY 
Mr. Hucues. Under our “Salaries and expenses,” Mr. Clevenger, or 
we have asked for deletion of the term “regular boundary activity” the 
to indicate that not all of the treaties and statutory activities in the Me 
United States Section are confined to this appropriation, but are in tio 
cluded in other appropriations such as “Construction” and “Opera 7 
tion and maintenance.” fis 
By the same token, we ask for the insertion of the phrase “not other 
wise provided for.” 
Mr. CLevenGeR. Does it widen your authority ? 
Mr. Hugues. No, sir. 
Mr. Cievencer. Does it give you more power to go further afield ’ 
Mr. Hucusgs. No, sir; it does not. 7 
Pe 
CONSTRUCTION 
Mr. CLEVENGER. On page 34 of the committee print and on page 503 
of the justifications we come to the item of “Construction.” 
We will insert pages 503 and 504 in the justifications at this point. 
(The tables referred to follow:) 
CONSTRUCTION oO 
Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1954 
Appropriation, 1953 regular act $11, 150, 000 
Appropriation, 1953 sup; lemental , a“ “ 2, 500, 000 
Prior year balance available 1, 598, 382 
Contributed funds " 1, 754 
itripbu un $1 , } 
Dednuet 
Comparative transfer to 
Salaries and expenses $111, 470 
Operation and maintenanct ’ 785, 754 
—897, 224 
Palance available in subsequent year —626, 432 
Projects eliminated in 1954 
Nogales sanitation — 22, 500 
Western land boundary fet —15, 654 
1, 561 
Base for 1054 13, 688, 
Net difference between 1953 and 194 
Requirements | Difference 
By projects or function — Te. Y ao 
1953 1954 | crease (—) 
| | 








1. Rio Grande dams (Texas | 


a) Falcon Dam Dies $11, 601, 216 | $6, 500, 000 |—$5, 101, 216 
(6) Upper dam 335, 194 104, 000 | — 231, 194 

2. Lower Rio Grande flood contro]: (a) Anzalduas 
Dam hed 1, 751,916 |.......-....| —1, 751, 916 
Total requirements 4 13, 688, 326 6, 604,000 | —7, 084, 326 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1064... . 22... ...2622--.-2---cccccceccccenccceeeesee oe 6, 604, 000 
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DETAIL JUSTIFICATION 


he construction program, except for the lower Rio Grande flood-control proj- 
covers treaty obligations between the United States and Mexico. For 96 
irs, prior to 1944, the 2 Governments had engaged in construction activities 
‘ited entirely to demarcation and monumentation of a common boundary of 
February 1, 1933, provided for rectification of the 
Rio Grande and is one of the cornerstones in the joint construction program of 
2 The Water Treaty of 1944 pledged the United States and 
Mexico to a long-term and specific program of flood control, equitable distribu 
storage, development of hydroelectric 


the 2 Governments 


tion of waters, water conservation and 
power, stabilization of river boundaries and the elimination of sanitation hazards. 
The following table indicates total requirements under “Construction” for 


fiscal years 1953 and 1954: 





A ppropriated, ) lr 
1953 ” . lecrease 
Num . Num Nun . 
s Cost 
ber Co ber ber : 
Personal services 
Permanent salaries 241 $808, 816 178 $633, 538 63 $175, 278 
Deduct lap 16 62, 780 47 158, 360 31 95, 580 
Deduct portion of salaries shown above 
paid from other accounts 
Net permanent (average number, net sal- 
ary 225 746, 036 131 475,178 | —94 | 270, 858 
Part-time and temporary positions 19, 500 13, 000 |. 6, 500 
Payment above basic rates 19, 150 12, 825 j_- 6, 325 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 1, 950 1. 150 — 20) 
Net personal services 786, 636 502, 153 | 284, 483 
Other objects 12, 939, 844 6, 101, 847 6, 837, 997 
13, 726, 480 6, 604, 000 | —7, 122, 480 


Total obligations 


Mr. Cievencer. You have pretty well covered that, but perhaps 
you would like to make some further explanation. 


COSTS, REQUIREMENTS, AND ESTIMATED EARNINGS FOR 
FALCON DAM AND POWER SYSTEMS 


SCHEDULES OF 


Mr. Hvueues. I have a complete set of schedules that we each year 
have submitted to the committee showing how we arrived at the esti- 
mate, and where we stand on cost, and all of that. I will be glad to 
insert those in the record. 

(The schedules follow :) 
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Estimated earnings 


























Present Expended Estimated Estimated 
stimate to June 30, fiscal year fiseal year 
amen 1952 1953 1954 
neral costs, United States items 
Lands and rights , 206, 950 $2, 110, 450 $1, 500, 000 $1, 596, 500 
Construct Falcon Village 972, 808 915, 498 57, 310 
Relocating existing property 
Chapeno Road 7,192 27, 192 
U.S. Highway No. 83 , O00 82, 759 2 241 
‘Town of Zapata 1, 931, 962 169, 960 13, 023 948, 979 
Cemetery 140, 000 1s] 159, 819 
Moving utility lines in reservoir area 200, 000 785 AO, OOO 149, 215 
Subtotal 4, 669, 154 280, 877 3, 200, O83 1, 098, 194 
Miscellaneous general items 
Clear Falcon Dam site 5, 000 12, 972 $2, 028 
Patrol roads , 000 50, 000 
Monumentation of reservoir 000 35, 000 
Public facilities 77, 000 77, 000 
General property 288, 400 168, 952 $1, 048 88, 400 
Subtotal 505, 400 181, 924 108, 076 215, 400 
lotal general costs. 11, 354, 312 3, 488, 749 4, 955, 469 2, 910, 094 
Falcon Dam and power systems (United States 
cost), based on allocation of work, minute 
No. 192 
Earth dam in United States 
Estimated contract earnings 2, 854, 544 1, 553, 629 865 753 
Materials furnished by Government 1, 485, 273 558, 36 1, 029. , 038 
Subtotal 4, 339, 817 1, 911, 989 1, 893, 037 534, 791 
Spillway 
Estimated contract earnings 4, 183, 402 2, 766, O54 925, 000 492, 348 
Materials furnished by Government 2, 929, 360 1, 445, 790 1, 239, 757 243, $13 
Subtotal 7, 112, 762 4,211,844 164, 75 736, 161 
United States power system 
Estimated contract earnings 2, 803, 517 1, 263 878, 927 661, 11 
Materials furnished by Government 3, 295, 000 606, 363 2, OR 4, 941 603, 696 
Subtotal 6, 098, 517 1, 869, 838 2, 963, 868 1, 264. 811 
Mexican power system: Materials furnished by 
Government 3, 619, 592 531, 435 2, 456, 418 631, 739 
Subtotal . 3, 619, 592 531, 435 2, 456, 418 631, 739 
Subtotal contract earnings (including 
camp construction . 9, 841, 463 5, 583, 158 2, 667, O89 1, 591, 216 
Subtotal materia!s eo 11, 329, 225 2, 941, 048 6, 810, 991 1, 576, 286 
lotal, dam and power systems 21, 170, 688 , 106 9, 478, O80 3, 167, 502 
Engineering, testing, surveying, and designing 
Preliminary surveys and investigations | 350, 000 316, 446 33, 554 
General engineering and supervision, El 
Paso and Laredo offices 2, 425, 000 1, 536, 150 466, 446 422, 404 
Designing and testing, Bureau of Reclama- | 
tion | 2, 350, 000 2.050, 000 300, 000 
Total, engineering, testing, ete 5, 125, 000 3, 902, 596 800, 000 422, 404 
rotal estimated United States costs 37, 650, 000 15, 916, 451 15, 233, 549 6, 500, 000 
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OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Cievencer. Our next item is “Operation and maintenance 
It appears on page 37 of the committee print and pages 517 and 
of the justifications, which pages we will insert in the record at t 
point. 

(The tables referred to are as follows :) 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1954 
e transfer fron 
and expense 
ruction 
t funds 


Base for 1954 
Net difference between 


Difference 
increase (-+-) 
or de- 
1953 1954 crease (—) 


E! Pas jects | $495, 000 $456, 000 — $39, 000 
Lower Rio Grande flood contri | 495, 000 384, 000 —111, 000 
Falcon Dam and power plan 54, 000 +-54, 000 
Rio Grande gaging stations 200, 000 25), 000 +50, 000 
Douglas-Agua Prieta sanitation 6, 000 6, 009 


lotal requirements. - - 1, 196, 000 1, 150, 000 — 46, 000 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1954 
DETAIL JUSTIFICATION 


During 1954, all operation and maintenance costs of completed 
projects ‘will be wholly financed from this appropriation. No funds 
are included in any other appropriation to cover required operation 
and maintenance costs, as has been the practice in prior years. All 
of these international projects have been constructed and placed under 
operation in fulfillment of treaty obligations with Mexico or specific 
authorizations contained in congressional acts. The following table 
oe total requirements under “Operation and m: tintenance” for 
fiscal years 1953 and 1954. 


Appropriated . ona | Increase or 
we 7 Y ate, 19¢ 
1953 Estimate, 1954 decrease 


Num- 


Cost Num- % Num- 
er 


ber ber 


Cost 


Pers nal] ser | 
\ $77, 154 x $909, SRR | +2 +3149, 434 
13, 55S 56 183, 04 ! —169, 48 
n of salaries show 1 above | 
r account 


rmanent (average number, 
746, 595 2 26, 547 2 — O48 
1 temporary positions 6, 675 
} nt above basic rates 9, 600 Oo, 4 + 800 
Re 7 zul ar pay in exeess of 52-week hase 2, 450 2, 2! —200 


Net personal services 765, 320 5, 87° —19, 448 


26, 552 


Other objects 432, 434 , 
Total ubligations 1, 197, 754 , 151, — 46, om 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Cievencer. Will you speak to page 517, please? Five projects 
appear there. 

Mr. Hueues. Under this appropriation for the first time in 1954 

have included all the cost of operating and maintaining projects 

ich have been completed in the past. That is made up of five items. 


EL PASO PROJECTS 


First, there are the socalled El Paso projects. That is a very stable 

ration, Mr. Chairman. These projects have been under operation 

d maintenance for over 10 years. The first of them is the so-called 
analization project, v;hich extends from the Cahollo Dam to El Paso 
ind controls the Rio Grande in that region in order to deliver the so- 

illed 1906 treaty water at El] Paso. Secondly, there is the rectifica- 
tion project, extending from E] Paso to Fort Quitman. 

Year after year the projects have been operated at an average cost 
of $495,000. In the light of the directive, which I discussed at great 
length with our engineer, we felt that we could shave off $39,000 in our 
request by postponing some rockwork that we have to do on some of 

» bends in the river. It is a calculated risk, but we thought that we 
ould make that reduction. 


LOWER GRANDE FLOOD CONTROL PROJECT 


The second item is the operation and maintenance cost on the lower 
Rio Grande flood-control project. Now, about the same thing has 
happened here. We completed construction last year. We got it al- 
most entirely under operation and maintenance this year, and it will 
certainly be under full operation and maintenance in 1954. 

Now, we think that we can save $111,000 next year on the cost of that 
project by just curtailing some of the things that we do. Falcon will 
give some added assurance about flood control in the valley and we 
hope that we will get on with the Anzulduas Dam, so we feel that we 
can take a pretty healthy cut at our cost of operating and maintaining 
that project by starting out with a reduction of $111,000. 


FALCON DAM AND POWERPLANT 


The third item, Mr. Chairman, is the operation and maintenance 
cost of the Falcon Dam and powerplant. Now, the dam and the 
spillway will be completed by November of this year. We feel good 
busines management dictates that we should put the thing strictly on 
an opel ration-and-maintenance basis as soon as it is completed “and 
not have a period where it is carried under construction. When it is 
complete, we plan to put it under operation and maintenance and start 
financing it under our operation-and-maintenance appropriation. We 
plan to “do that, if the committee concurs, on the Ist of Janu- 
ary coming up. We are asking for $54,000 for one-half year for 
operation and maintenance on Falcon Dam, reservoir, and our little 
maintenance village that we have there. That estimate does not in- 
clude any cost or any revenue from power. ‘This is purely operation- 
and-maintenance cost for one-half year on the dam, the spillway, and 
the maintenance village. 


81574—53- 19 
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Now, the reason it does not have any relationship to power is because 
our engineers tell us we would not be producing any power in 1954 
and probably when we are here discussing with you our 1955 est} 
mates, Congress will have made the decision about the market ing 
agent and also about the method by which we will handle the revenue 
from and the cost of producing the power. 

At the present time we do not know, but we will know by the time 
we discuss our 1955 estimate. We will be up here then discussing it 
with you. 

Mr. Preston. If you are going to complete this project in November 
why will you not be producing power in 1954? 

Mr. Hucues. The treaty only requires, Mr. Preston, that the dan 
itself be completed by November. 

Mr. Presron. I think that I saw language in your statement that 
indicated that the whole thing would be completed. Perhaps I mis 
read it. I thought it was the power plant for the power facilities also 

Mr. Huaues. No, sir, it would not be completed. It will be com- 
pleted perhaps by June of fiscal year 1954, but certainly there will be 
no production of power in the fiscal year 1954. 


ADEQUACY OF ESTIMATE TO COMPLETE FALCON DAM 


Mr. CLevencer. Now, this $6,500,000 appropiration will be the last 
for building the Falcon dam ? 

Mr. Hueues. Let us hope it will be. If we do not get into any 
trouble, we are hoping we will not be asking you for any Falco: 
construction money in 1955. 

Mr. CLevencer. Or a subsequent year? 

Mr. Hueues. Or a subsequent year. 

Mr. Cievencer. Then what will you do if you have to have more 
money ¢ 

Mr. Hucues. We would like to get Falcon built and finished. We 
have been up here for 4 years discussing that with you, and we are very 
anxious. 

Mr. CLevencer. And I may say that we are, too. 

Mr. Hueues. I asked for that, did I not ? 

Mr. Cievencer. That was not sarcasm. 

Mr. Hueues. Seriously, we do think that we can complete Falco: 
with this $6,500,000. 

GAGING STATIONS 


Mr. Cievencer. Now, you have gaging stations. 

Mr. Hucnes. Yes, sir. This fourth item, Mr. Chairman, is for the 
so-called Rio Grande gaging-station program, and we are asking you 
to give us $250,000 in 1954 against $ 3200,000 that we had this year, o1 
an increase of $50,000. 

That is probably one of the most essential things that we do— 
stream-gaging work on the Rio Grande River. This is the activity by 
which we affect the division of water between ourselves and Mexico. 
We have to have a network of these gaging stations up and down the 
river in order to know that we get our share of the water and that 
Mexico gets her share. Now, the reason we are asking for an in- 
crease here is that with the stor: age of water that is going to take place 
in Falcon this year, we need to know for a cert uinty—more so than we 





have in past years—exactly, how much water is there, how it was 
contributed, and how it is distributed as between the two countries. 

Now, basically the United States gets 55 percent of the water of the 
Rio Grande and Mexico gets 45 percent. By putting in the kind of 

vaging stations we need, and operating them properly, we think we 
can eliminate a great deal of the squabbling that is going on between 
our interests on our side and the Mexican interests on their side of the 

ver. ‘Thus, this is an extremely important item which produces the 
official records by which we will know. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Will this be a continuing cost every year / 

Mr. Hucues. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cievencer. $250,000? 

Mr. Hueues. No, sir; I do not think it will be a quarter of a million. 
Probably $200,000 would be a better figure, but we do need to erect and 
rehabilitate some of the stations that are on the river during 1954. 

Mr. CLevencer. In this critical year would it be too much of a risk 
if we denied you this $50.000 that you are asking for here ? 

Mr. Hucues. Yes, sir, it would; because we have cut our estimates 
pretty thin, and if we do not have proper gaging stations we will 
not have proper records to substantiate the United States claims, or 
to deny the Mexican claims. 

Mr. CLevencer. And you think that better international relations 
would be assured if you have the proper records; is that what you 
ire trying to tell us¢ 

Mr. Hueues. I do not think that we would rupture relations with 
Mexico, 

Mr. Cievencer. I said to increase friendship between the nations. 

Mr. Hueues. I think that it would eliminate a lot of the squabbling. 


DOUGLAS-AGUA PRIETA SANITATION 


The fifth item is the Douglas-Agua Prieta Sanitation item. Con- 
eress granted us under Public Law 786 the right to operate and main 
tain the sanitation plant that we built at Dougl: as-Agua Prieta. The 
city reimburses us up to $4,500, so the net cost is only "$1,500, 


GAGING STATIONS 


Mr. Bow. With regard to the $50,000 additional for the gaging 
station, is there an increase in personnel included in that / 

Mr. Hceues. No, sir. 

Mr. Bow. That is for the development of the gaging stations 
themselves ? 

Mr. Huaues. For the mechanisms themselves. 

Mr. Bow. Your theory is that if you do not have them more water 
may go to Mexico than they are entitled to and you will deprive the 
Americans of he use of the water ? 

Mr. Huenes. That is right, sir. We would have no official records 
to substantiate our position. 

Mr. Coon. Do you think that it will cost $200,000 a year from 
now on? 

Mr. Hueues. No, sir. The $50,000 is the cost of rehabilitation and 
the erection of 10 new stations. They run on an average of $4,000 
to $5.000 apiece. That is what this increase is for, but the basic cost 
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of operating them and maintaining them and collecting the dat; 
from the gages themselves would run about $200,000 a year 

Mr. Coon. It will never be below that. Even though it is $25: 
this year, it will probably never be below $200,000 ? 

Mr. Huenes. I doubt if it will ever get below that, Mr. 
It might vary a little bit if we put in automatic recording in 
places, but this is one of those things we are going to have to do yi 
in and year out in compliance with the 1944 treaty. . 


Rio GRANDE EMERGENCY FLoop Prorecrion 


Mr. Cievencer. The next item is “Rio Grande emergency filo 
protection.” It appears on page 40 of the bill and page 537 of t 
justifications, which page we will insert in the record at this p 

(The table referred to is as follows: ) 


Rio GRANDE EMERGENCY FLOOD PROTECTION, STATE 


Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1954 


Approppriation, 1953 (regular act) 
Add prior year balance available in 1953 


Base for 1954 
Net difference between 1953 and 1954 


Requirements Difference, 
| increase(+) 

| or de- 
| 1953 1954 crease (—) 


By projects or functions 


Emergency repairs bind dutlicn $140, 014 $50,000 | —$90, 014 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1954 


Mr. Cievencer. This is-the same amount as was appropriated 
the present fiscal year. What is your total unobligated balance at 
the present time ? 

Mr. Hvucues. We have not obligated a dollar of that appropri 
ation this year. It is all unobligated. That, as you know, is purely 
a standby appropriation for flood-control purposes. We do not spend 
any of it unless we have floods that come down on us, and we have to 
do emergency work right on the spot. 

As of now we have $140,000, available in that appropriation. 

Mr. CLevencer. Why should we not consider that you have enoug! 
to carry this without a new appropriation. Are these funds avai! 
able until expended ? 

Mr. Huaues. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiieer. Yes. 

Mr. Crevencer. Is not that $140,000 adequate without adding to 
it? Weare going to be here next year, we hope. 

Mr. Hucues. I do not think there is too much difference between 
$140,000 and $200,000. If we get into trouble, I think we can come 
back and talk to you. 

Mr. Cievencer. We have not denied you anything that you could 
justify. 
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Mr. Hueues. Let us hope that we will not need it and that the 
~140,000 will be enough. 

Mr. CLevencer. Any questions ? 

[f not, we thank you gentlemen for your appearance and the in- 
formation you have given the committee. 


Monpbay, Marcu 23, 1953. 
\MERICAN SECTIONS, INTERNATIONAL COMMISSIONS 


WITNESSES 


JOHN D. HICKERSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR UNITED NA- 
TIONS AFFAIRS 

GEORGE M. INGRAM, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL AD- 
MINISTRATION AND CONFERENCES 

EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


ropriation or estimate Le $702, 000 $505, 344 $600, 000 
gated balance, estimated savings 45, 443 


Obligations incurred . 656, 557 505, 344 600, 000 


Obligations by activities 


Description | 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


International Boundary Commission.-... ool $77, 457 $68, 875 $81, 000 
International Joint Commission: 
United States section .-. - 5, 951 44, 889 51, 000 
(6) Special and technical investigations, International 
Joint Commission (allocation to Public Health 
Service) 57, 55, 160 50, 000 
Special and technical investigations, International 
Joint Commission (allocation to Geological 
Survey 779 86, 820 118, 000 
Special and technical investigations, International 
Joint Commission (allocation to Corps of Engi- 
neers) - . 7 
(e) Special and technical investigations, International 
Joint Commission (allocation to Federal Power 
Commission) - Sti a bdo 
International Fisheries Commission = 5 49, 900 50, 000 
International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission 139, 800 140, 000 
}. Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission. - - ‘ L 59, 900 110, 000 


Obligations incurred ba : , 557 505, 3 600, 000 





Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 
ries and grades 
hedule grade 
salary 


gradk 


1 services 
t position 


porary p 


I 
r pay n cess of A2 eek hase 


Payment above basic rate 


l'otal personal ser 

lrave 

rransportation of things 
( ommunicatl 
R nd util rvic 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual 
Supplies and materia 
Equipmer 

ll Grant 

15 Taxes and assess 


services 


Obligations incurred 
ALLOCATION TO FEDERAL SECU! 


lotal number of permanent positions 

Average number of all employees 

Average salaries and grad 

General schedule grad 
Average salary 
Average grade 

protective, and ct 
verage § 


Average gi 


Personal services 
Permanent positions 
Regular pay in excess ef 5 
lotal personal services 
Travel 
lransportation of things 
nication services 
and reproduction 
mtractual services 
ind materials 
ment 


ind assessment 
ons incurred 
ATION TO DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


lotal number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 


A verage 
General sche g 
Average salary 
Average grade 


il services 

manent positions 

rt-time and temporary positions 
egular pay in excess of 52-week base 


yment above basic 1ates 


lotal personal ser\ 


1952 actual 


1953 estimate 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


Description 1952 actual | 1953 estimat 1954 estimate 


ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR—continued 


ravel $8, 418 

ransportation of things 528 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services -16) 5, OOO 
Supplies and materials 7, 500 10, 500 
Equipment § 3, 000 5, 000 


Obligations incurred ( 86, 820 118, 000 


CATION TO DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, DEPARTMENT OF 
THE ARMY 


| number of permanent positions 
ige number of all employees 


rage salaries and grades 

ieneral schedule grades 
Average salary $4, 686 
Average grade G8-7.4 


Personal services: Permanent positions. - . $42, 200 
l'ravel 1, 474 
)ther contractual services 41,916 
Supplies and materials 9, 590 


Obligations incurred 95, 180 
ALLOCATION TO FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


il number of permanent positions 
ge number of all employees 


rage salaries and grades 
General schedule grades 


salary 


” 
Personal services: Permanent positions 
rravel 
Communication services 


Obligations incurred 
SUMMARY 


tal number of permanent positions 
ill-time equivalent of all other positions 
erage number of all employees 


Personal services 
Permanent positions 
Part-time and temporary positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


lotal personal services 
rravel 

Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 

Grants, subsidies, and contributions 
Taxes and assessments 


Obligations incurred R 05, 600, 000 
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Analysis of expenditures 


| 
1952 actual | 1953 estimate |, 1954 « 


Unliquidated oblig ations, start of year_. $312, 368 $235, 378 | 
: enten vent in obligation 3 of prior ye ars 34, 367 
Obligations in ured during the year-. ‘ 656, 557 


1, 003, 292 
Deduct 


Unliquidated obligations, end of year 235, 378 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account 309 


Total expenditures... 733, 605 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations 459, 503 339, 000 
Out of prior authorizations 274, 102 206, 000 


Mr. Cievencer. Next we will take up “American sections, interna- 
tional commissions,” which appears at page 42 of the committee print 
and page 539 of the justifications. 

We will insert in the record at this point page 539. 

(The document is as follows:) 


AMERICAN SECTIONS, INTERNATIONAL COMMISSIONS, STATE 


Summary of re quirements, fiscal year 1954 


Appropriation, 1953 regular act (base for 1954 
Net difference between 1953 and 1954 


Requirements Difference 
increase (+) 

or de- 
1953 1954 crease (—) 


eo 
International Boundsry Commiss $68, 875 $79, 500 +$10, 625 
Internation?! Joint Commission 


United States section 44, 889 50, 000 +5, 111 
(b) Specie] and technic 1 in 


1, Public Helth Service 55, 1€0 49, 000 —6, 160 
2. Geologie 1 Surv 86, 820 116, 000 +29, 180 


Internatione! Fisheries C 1" 9, 900 49, 000 —900 
International Pacific S in 


issivi 39, 800 137, 500 —2, 300 
Inter-American Tropical Tu ‘ommission 59, 900 59, 000 —900 
rotal requirements 5, 344 540, 000 +34, 656 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1954 ‘ oa 54 


Mr. Crevencer. The amount for 1953 appears to be $505,844, and 
you are now requesting $540,000. 

Mr. Witser. Mr. Chairman, that request is in comparison with an 
original estimate for 1954 of $600,000. We have reduced that estimate 
to $540,000, which represents an increase over the current year of 
$34,656. 

Mr. Ineram. Mr. Chairman, if I may explain briefly the justifica- 
tion for that increase, there are 5 Commissions appropriated for here; 
the International Boundary Commission, the International Joint 
Commission—both of those between the United States and Canada— 
and the 3 Fisheries Commissions. 


INTERNATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION 


_ We are asking for an increase of about $29,000 for the work of the 
Geological Survey in connection with the International Joint Com- 
mission. This is needed to permit.a modest amount of repair work 
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their stream-gaging stations. Some of these are wooden struc- 
tures 20 or 30 years old. 

This would also allow, if appropriated, the systematic collection 
of essential hydraulic data. Prior to the 1953 appropriation the 
fund provided for this work ranged from $110,000 to $125,000 a year. 
With this $29,000 increase the amount we would use would be $116,000. 


INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY COMMISSION 


The other chief item of increase is for the International Boundary 
Commission, an increase of approximately $11,000. This is for the 
purpose of permitting the fieldwork to run 5 months with a crew of 
is men. This is an increase over the 1953 funds, but we feel it 
would be unfortunate if the work of boundary marking had to be 
further slowed, because of the opportunities it creates for legal diffi- 
culties to arise with respect to where the boundary is between the 
United States and Canada. 

Mr. Cievencer. That is in the amount of $10,625? 

Mr. Incram. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Crevencer. Will you speak to the second section ¢ 


Pupsric Heartru SERVICE 
DECREASE IN APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Incram. The Public Health Service item shows a decrease of 
$6,160. This will necessitate stringent economy, sir, but we think 
that that can be absorbed. It will mean a considerable scaling down 
in the studies of water and air pollution. 


INTERNATIONAL FiIsHEertrs CoMMIsSSION 


In the case of the International Fisheries Commission, this estimate 
of $49,000 will provide for the travel expenses of the United States 
Commissioners and for the United States share of the expenses of the 
Commission proper, in the amount of $48,000. These expenses are 
paid equally with Canada, and the United States contribution, $48,000, 
will limit the total budget to $96,000. This is in comparison with a 
budget of $118,000 recommended by the Commission, so that has 
already been scaled down considerably. 


INTERNATIONAL Paciric SALMON FisHeRIES CoMMISSION 


In the case of the International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commis- 
sion, the estimate of $137,500 will provide for the travel expenses of 
the Commission and for the United States share of expenses of the 
Commission proper in the amount of $135,500. In this case also the 
expenses of the Commission are shared equally with Canada. The 
United States contribution of $135,500 will limit the Commission’s 
budget to $271,000 as compared with an operating budget figure which 
the Commissioners had recommended of $331,000. 


IntTer-AMERICAN Tropica TUNA COMMISSION 


In the case of the Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission this 
estimate of $59,000 will enable the Commission to continue a minimum 
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program of work. They will continue to collect statistics on the tung 

catch and to analyze the current and past data, and determine the 
trend of the fisheries. Studies of the bait fish are of great importance, 
because 75 to 80 percent of the tuna catch is taken with live bait. That 
will be continued on a minimum basis. 


PERSONAL SERVICES 


Mr. Cievencer. For “Personal services” you have a very slight 
increase. 

Mr. InGram. Very slight, sir. 

Mr. Cievencer. Any questions, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Bow. Not on this item, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Coon. No questions. 

Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Rooney ? 


Savines Unper Revisep BupGer 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Wilber, I am not sure I understand this revised 
total budget for the Department of State, with the exception of the 
Voice of America, and the claimed reduction of $20,627.253, which ] 
make out to be 1314 percent of the original budget request of the other 
administration, for everything in the Department other than the Voice 
of America. 

It would seem that of the items which make up the $20,627,253, start 
ing first with the acquisition of buildings abroad, this is what I would 
term a “phony” reduction for the reason that that is not really money 
out of the United States Treasury. That is the use of counterpart 
funds; is that correct / 

Mr. Witeer. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. A’s to the latter part of the question. I do not expect 
you to say “Yes” to the preliminary statement in the question. But 
the $10 million is counterpart funds and is merely a bookkeeping 
transaction insofar as dollars are concerned; is that right? 

Mr. Witeer. That is correct. 

Mr. Roonry. Now, then, with respect to this substantial $2,696,000 
of the $20 million, for “Construction, International Boundary and 
Water Commission, United States and Mexico,” which means con 
struction of the Faleon Dam, I would term that a “phony” reduction, 
too, for the reason that the Falcon Dam has to be completed. It is 
expected that it will be completed within the course of the year. | 
would not say that that is a measure of economy in the slightest 
sense. 

Mr. Witeer. Mr. Rooney, that is not a reduction in the total money 
to be available for the Falcon Dam. There is $1 million of that re- 
duction which is a very valid lowering of the total cost of Faleon Dam. 
The balance of the $2.6 million was $11/ 4 million for new money which 
was to be requested for the Anzalduas Dam but which, by reason of 
not getting started this year ,we have deferred in a sense. 

Mr. Roonty. Exactly. It is not a saving in the slightest. That is 
all I have to say, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CLevencer. Do you have any questions, Mr. Preston ? 

Mr. Preston. No, sir; I believe not. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Crievencer. Thank you, gentlemen. 
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